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PART IV. 



OF THE VISCERA, 



ORGANS OF THE SENSES. 



OF THE COMMON INTEGUMENTS. 

The Cuticle. 

THE Cuticle, Epidermis, or Scarf-Skin, is a thin se- 
mi-transparent insensible Membrane, which covers the 
Skin, and adheres to it by small Vascular Filaments. 

The Cuticle is readily separated from the Cutis by boil- 
"ing water, or by putrefaction, and in the living body, 
by the application of blisters. 

It is not every where of the same density, being even 
in the Foetus, thickest in the Palms and Soles ; in which 
parts, the thickness is afterwards much increased by 
pressure. 

The External Surface is marked by Furrows, which 
correspond with those in the Cutis Vera. 

Upon the Surface of the Body it is perforated by the 
termination of the Exhalent Vessels, — which throw out 
the Perspirable Matter, and which, when increased, is 
considered by most of the modern Physiologists, as for- 
ming the Sweat ; — by the ends of the Excretory Ducts, 
winch are found in particular parts of the Skin ; — by the 
beginnings of the Absorbents, which take in certain 
Substances applied to the Surface of the Skin ; — and. 
bv the different Hairs. 



The perforations, or Pores, are most evident upon tlie 
Palms and Soles, and upon the Nose, Ears, and exter- 
nal parts of G' ncration. 

The Cuticle covers the Skin through its whole extent 
excepting under the Nails. 

From the External Surface of the Body, it is reflect- 
ed inwards, to line the large Passages ; as the Alimen- 
tary Canal, the Trachea, the Urethra, Vagina, &.o. 

In these Passages, however, the Cuticle becomes 
less uniform in its texture ; and in some 6f them, as in 
the Stomach, is either a wanting, or is so much chang- 
ed in structure, as to have the appearance of bring so. 

From the Surface of the Cuticle, certain Processes 
are sent into the Skin, which line the Passages by 
which the Cutis is perforated. 

Many opinions have been advanced concerning the 
origin of the Cuticle : the latest and most probable is, 
that it is formed by a condensation of the Corpus Mu- 
cosum, or by the Extremities of Excretory Vessels ; — 
its density, however, is such, that no vessels can be, 
traced in it, either by the Eye or by the assistance of 
glasses. 

The Cuticle serves to protect the sensible parts un- 
der it ; and regulate the proportion of the Fluids thrown 
out or taken in by the Surface of the Skin ; — particu- 
larly to prevent too great a degree of evaporation. 

Corpus Mucosum. 

The Corpus Mucosum has been commonly called Pete 
')i7. from the supposition that it is formed of a 
, and is situated under the Cuticle 
s to the Cutis Vera. 
It is composed of the terminations of extremely 
minute Vessels passing between the Cutis and Cuticle, 
are surrounded by a Mucilaginous or Viscid sub- 
stance, properh called Corpus Mucos 

Ii is ' of colour which 

s the natives of.different climates, and dif- 

ie same climate, being while, or rather 

mi-transparent colour in the European, 

iopian, brown in the Asiatic, k.c. 

»r and stronger in the Negro than in the 
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white person, and can be readily separated in the for- 
mer into two Layers. 

It covers every part of the Surface of the Cutis, ex- 
cepting below the Nails, where it is a wanting- ; and is 
of such a light colour in the Palms and Soles of the 
Negro, as to have been supposed by some authors to 
be deficient there also. 

Its origin has not yet been sufficiently ascertained, 
nor is it fully determined what particular purposes it 
serves. 

Among other purposes, however, it contributes to 
- preserve the structure of the tender Vessels, Ducts, and 
Papillae, placed between the Cutis and Cuticle ; and 
in the Negro, it is supposed to serve as a defence a- 
gainst the heat of the climate, by preventing the rays 
of the Sun from penetrating the Skin. 

Cutis Vera. 
The Cutis Vera, or Skin, properly so called, lies im- 
mediately under the Corpus Mucosum, and gives a ge- 
neral covering to the wh le Body. 

It is formed of Fibres intimately interwoven, and run- 
ning in every direction, and is so plentifully supplied 
with Nerves and Blood-vessels, that tiie smallest punc- 
ture cannot be made in any part of it, without occa- 
sioning pain and bringing Blood. 

The Blood-vessels of the Cutis are so numerous, as 
to appear to form almost the whole of its Substance, 
and are of such a size as to be readily injected. 

It is strong and elastic, and may be elongated in e- 
very direction, after which it recovers its former di- 
mensions. 

It forms the bod) r of the Skin, and is that part in 
Quadrupeds of which Leather is made. 

The outer part of it is dense and firm, the inner loose 
and gradually degenerating into the common Cellular 
Substance. 

It is thicker and looser on the posterior than on the 
anterior part of the Body, and thicker and firmer in the 
Palms and Soles than in the other parts of the extre- 
mities. 

The colour of the Cutis also differs in different parts 
of the body, in proportion to the quantity of Blood in 
a 2 
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the extreme Vessels, and to the thinness of the Cuti- 
cle. 

At the edge of the Eye-lids, the red part of the Lips, 
and margin of the Anus, the Cutis becomes so immedi- 
ately and remarkably thin, as to appear to be lost. 

Upon the Surface of the Cutis, small Eminences are 
observed, called Papilla, Papilla Nervoste, and Papil- 
la Pyramidales ; the term being borrowed from the Pa- 
pilla: of the Tongue, which were first discovered, and 
to which the name is most applicable. 

They are considered as forming the Organ of Touch, 
from their being extremely sensible ; and from their 
being very Vascular, they are also regarded as fur- 
nishing a passage to part of the Perspirable Matter. 

The Papilla are most evident in the Palms and Soles 
where they are placed in double rows upon the ridges, 
which on the points of the Fingers and Toes, generally 
run in a somewhat spiral and parallel direction. 

The Ridges are supposed to defend the Papillae, and 
to increase the Surface for Perspiration. 

In some places, as in the red part of the Lips, the 
Papilloc are termed Villi, from their resemblance to 
the pile of Velvet. 

Various kinds of folds are observed in the Skin ; some 
depending upon the form of the Cellular Substance, as 
in the Hips ; others on Muscular Contraction, as in 
the Fore-head ; and others on Articular Motion, as at 
the Joints of the extremities, — particularly those of the 
Fingers and Toes ; — and these folds are thinner than 
the rest of the Skin, to allow easy motion. 

In an inflamed Skin, as in the case of Small-pox, a 
Reticular Texture of Vessels is observed, which can be 
easily injected, and has been considered by some as the 
Corpus Mucosum, and by others as an additional Cuti- 
cle ; — but no such appearance is to be met with in the 
sound Skin. 

The Cutis Vera serves to cover and give form to the 
Body, it unites the different parts, and defends them 
from injury. It forms the external Organs of Sensation 
or of Touch, and gives passage to the Fluids which are 
Perspired or Absorbed. 



APPENDAGES OF THE SKIN. 



Naii.s. 

The Nails were formerly regarded as a continuation 
of tlie Papilla; of the Cutis* but are now more generally 
considered as a continuation of the Cuticle. 

They are removed along with it by boiling water, or 
by maceration. 

Like the Cuticle also, they are insensible, are re- 
newable after having been separated, and have no evi- 
dent Vessels- 

Thev differ from it, however, in structure, being 
formed of Plates, and these of Longitudinal Fibres, which 
are closely compacted. 

They begin by a square root, a little before the last 
Joint of the Fingers and Toes. 

When separated from the Skin, they are transparent 
like Horn, but are coloured in the living Body by the 
Vessels of the Cutis, to which they adhere, and from 
which they derive their nourishment. 

They are fixed at their roots to a semilunar fold of 
the Cutis, and are there covered by a reflection of the 
Cuticle, which firmly adheres to them. 

They grow from the roots, and not from the points. 

The nails strengthen and defend the ends of the Fin- 
gers and Toes, and thereby serve as Buttresses. 

In the Fingers they increase the power of apprehen- 
sion, being useful in laying hold of minute objects. 

Hairs. 

The Hairs arise by roots or bulbs, which are situa- 
ted in the Cellular Substance under the Skin. 

The Bulbs are of various shapes in different parts of 
the Body, and have Blood-Vessels dispersed upon them 
for their nourishment. 

Each of the Bulbs has tin a Membranes, or Capsules, 
ining an Oily Fluid between them, which gives 
colour to the Hair, and for want of which, as on ad- 
vanced life, or in certain diseases, the hair is supposed 
to change its colour, and become white. It may be re- 
A 3 
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marked, however, that the Hair, after being cut off 
continues uniformly to preserve its colour. 

The body of the Hair consists of smaller hairs inclo- 
sed in a Membrane, and is somewhat of the nature of 
the Nails. Like them also, it grows only from the root. 

The use of the Hair is not yet fully known. — It serves 
in general for the ornament, warmth, or protection of 
the different parts on, or near which it is placed. 

Sebaceous Ducts or Follicles, and Miliary Glands. 

The Sebaceous Follicles derive their name from the 
Fluid they contain becoming like Suet, after acquiring 
a certain degree of consistency, or being inspissated by 
stagnation. 

They are seated under the Cutis, and are found in 
greatest abundance in those parts which are exposed 
to the air, or to attrition ; as in the Nose, Ears, Nip- 
ples, Groins, and external parts of Generation. 

The Sebaceous or Miliary Glands, are so called from 
their contents, and from their resemblance to Millet 
Seeds, and are seated in the Axilla. 

Other Miliary Glands are described by Authors as 
being- placed under the Skin over the whole surface of 
the Body, and as serving for the secretion of Perspira- 
ble Matter ; but they are not demonstrable to such a 
general extent ; and the Sweat is considered as being 
derived from another source. 

These Follicles and Glands secrete a fluid which serves 
to lubricate the Skin, and defend it from the inclemen- 
cy of the weather, or from the effects of friction. 

Membrana Cellularis, or Tela Celluloisa, or Reticular, 
or Cellular Substance. 

This is generally considered as one of the Integu- 
ments, though common to these and to the other parts 
of the Body. 

It is composed of a fine web, formed of many Mem- 
branes joined irregularly together, and these made up 
of Cells, which communicate freely with each other 
wherever they are found. 

It is very elastic, maybe drawn out to a considerable 
extent, alter which it suddenly recoils, and may be con- 
densed or compacted to a great degree. 



It lines the Skin, covers the Muscles in general, and 
enters in between their different Fibres; — is an univer- 
sal covering to all the other parts, and even enters into 
the composition of almost every one or' them. 

It is thickest where the parts are most exposed to 
pressure, as in the Hips. Palms, and Soles. 

The different Cells of which it is composed, are con- 
stantly moistened by an Interstitial Fluid, and in many 
parts of the Body are filled with Fat. 

It has little or no sensibility, can be handled freely, 
or cut or punctured without giving pain. 

It serves to connect parts to each other, — but so as 
to prevent them from growing together ;— it covers 
them, supplies them with sheaths to move in, and con- 
tains the Fat. 

Corpus Adiposum, Adcps, Pingitedo, or Fat. 

The Fat is lodged in the common Cellular Substance, 
iihout communicating with it, and is made up of 
es composed of small Vesicles containing the Fat, 
and these are surrounded by a net work of Blood-ves- 
sels, from which the Fat is supposed to be secreted, 
without the intervention of Glands. 

The vesicles are not found to have any communication 
with each other, nor have any Execretory Ducts yet 
been perceived in them, — the Fat being supposed to 
transude from the Cells. 

It is of different consistency in different parts of thebody: 
In the living Body it is generally fluid, though in soma 
parts it approaches to a solid, and is altogether of this 
nature in the dead Body. 

In the Bones it forms the Marrovt, which has been 
formerly describ 

The Fat is chiefly situated immediately under the 
Skin, and covers almost the whole Surface of the Body. 
It is also found between the '■ s and Fi- 

bres of Mi ithin the Orbits, and in the Cheeks, 

in the Substance of tl the Heart. 

It abounds in the Abdomen, about the Kidneys, Loin?, 
Omentum, and Mesentery ;— and in the joint's it forms 
the Substances called Glands of the Joints, already 
men! ; 

The Fat is a k anting in the Scrotum, Per.is, and 
a 4 
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Lids, and is fuund cnly in small quantity in the Fore- 
head, or about the Joints, where, from its bulk, it 
■would have been inconvenient. — It is also a wanting in 
the Substance of the Vicera situated in the great Ca- 
vities of the Body ; as the Brain, Lungs, Liver, Spleen, 
Kidneys, &c. 

The Fat serves to lubricate every part of the Body to 
which it is connected, and facilitates the action of the 
Muscles. It fills the Interstices, so as to give form 
and smoothness, and guard against pressure. It serves 
also as a reservoir of nourishment. 

Panniculus Carnosus, 

Described by the Ancients as an 

Additional Covering. 

This is a general Covering found in the Quadruped, 

and formed by a thin Subcutaneous Muscle, which 

serves to agitate the Skin. 

It is found only in certain parts of the Human Body ; 
as in the Forehead, where it is formed by the Occipito- 
Frontalis Muscles ; and in the Neck, where it is form- 
ed by the Platysma Myoides. 



OF TIIE BRAIX. 



The term Brain is applied to the whole of that Mass 
which, with its surrounding Membranes, lills the Ca- 
vity of the Cranium ; and is larger in Man, in propor- 
tion to the size of the body, than in any oilier animal. 

The Membranes of the Brain were called Meninges 
and Maters by the Ancients, from an idea that they 
gave birth or origin to all the other Membranes of the 
Body. 

They consist of the Dura Mater, Tunica Arachnoidal, 
and Pi a Mater- 

The Dura Mater, named from its being of a firmer 
texture than the other two Membranes, incloses the 
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Erain and all its Appendages, and lines the different 
parts of (he Cranium. 

It is composed of one Membrane, which, in several 
parts, is divisible by .maceration into two, or even more 
layers of Fibres. 

The texture of the Dura Mater is very dense. It is 
the thickest and strongest Membrane of the Body, and 
is composed of Tendinous-like Fibres, which have a 
shining appearance, particularly in its inner Surface. 
In many paits these Fibres run in a variety of direc- 
tions, and decussate each other at different angles. 

The Dura Mater adheres every where to the Surface 
of the Cranium, in the same manner as the Periosteum 
adheres to the Bones in the other parts of the Body ; 
but it is more firmly connected at the Sutures and Fo- 
ramina than elsewhere ; and so much more firmly in 
Children than in Adults, that in separating it from the 
Cranium, it is apt to bring along with it some of the 
Fibres of the Bone to which it is attached. — In the A- 
dult, the separation of the Bone from the Membrane is 
less difficult, in consequence of many of the Fibres be- 
ing obliterated. 

The inner Surface of the Dura Mater, which is re- 
markably smooth, is in close contact with the Brain, but 
adheres only where the Veins go into the Sinuses, — and 
is lubricated by a Fluid discharged through its Vessels, 
which guards the Brain from danger, according as it 
may be affected by the different states of Respiration. 

The Dura Mater serves as a defence to the Brain, and 
supplies the place of a Periosteum to the inside of the 
Bones of the Cranium, giving nourishment to them, — 
as is evident from numerous drops of blood which ap- 
pear alter removing the Skull-cap. 

From the inner side of the Dura Mater, Processes are 
sent off, which divide the Brain into certain parts, and 
serve to keep it steady, viz. 

I. The 1'alx, Superior Longitudinal Process, or Sep- 
tum Cerebri, which is formed by a doubling of the Du- 
ra Mater, and is situated between the Hemispheres of 
the Brain. 

It begins at the middle of the Sphenoid, and Crista 
Galli of the Ethmoid Bone, and runs along the upper 
and middle part of the Head, adhering first to the Fron- 
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tal, then to tlie joining 1 of the Parietal, and afterwards 
to the middle of the Occipital Bone. 

In its passage it becomes gradually broader, extends 
from the Cranium to near the Corpus Callosum, and 
terminates behind in the middle of the Tentorium. 

It runs from behind forwards in a straight direction, 
and has some resemblance in shape to a Sickle or Scythe, 
from which circumstance it has obtained the name of 
Falx. 

Between the under edge of the Falx and Base of the 
Cranium, there is a large Space, of an oval form, occu- 
pied by that part of the Brain which is common to the 
two Hemispheres. 

The Falx supports the Tentorium, and prevents the 
two sides of the Brain from pressing upon each other. 

II. The Te-: i orium Cerf.be lli, or TransverSe Sep- 
tum, or Lateral Processes of the Dura Mater. 

The Tentorium is continued laterally from the Falx, 
is connected behind to the inner Transverse Ridges and 
Grooves of the Occipital Bone, and at the fore and outer 
Edges, to the Ridges and great Angles of the Temporal 
Bones, and terminates at the Posterior Clinoid Proces3 
of the Sphenoid Bone. 

Between the middle and inner edges of the Tentorium 
and Posterior Clinoid Process of the Sphenoid Bone, 
there is a large Ntitbh, or Foramen Ovale, where the 
Brain and Cerebellum are united, or where the Tuber 
Annulare is chiefly situated. 

The Tentorium keeps the Falx tense and forms a floor 
or vault over the Cerebellum, which prevents the Brain 
from pressing upon it. 

III. The Falx Minor, or Septum Cerebelli, which is 
placed between the Lobes of the Cerebellum. It de- 
scends from the under and back-part of the Falx in the 
middle of tiie Tentorium, adheres to the inferior Lon- 
gitudinal Spine of the Os Occipitis, and terminates in- 
sensibly at the edge of the Foramen Magnum of that 
Bone. 

Besides the Processes of the Dura Mater already de- 
scribed, there are four of inferior consideration, two of 
which are situated at the sides of the Sella Turcica and 
two at the i -,x Laec-ra. 

Several other Processes pass out at the different open- 
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ings of the Cranium, to be connected to the Pericrani- 
um, or to accompany the Spinal Marrow and Nerves : — 
These of the last description shall be afterwards taken 
notice of. 

The Arteries of the Dura Mater are derived partly 
from the external Carotids) and partly from the internal 
Carotids and Vertebrals. 

The Veins of this Membrane are of two kinds. One 
set of them, like the Veins in other parts of the Body 
accompany the Arteries ; — the others are termed Sinuses 
and differ from Veins only in this, that they are of a 
triangular figure, and inclosed in a doubling of the Dura 
Mater, which is so tense over them, as to become affect- 
ed in consequence of the pressure from surrounding 
parts. 

In the bottom of the Sinuses are small Transverse 
Chords termed Chorda Wilisii, which may add a little 
to their strength, and assist in preventing them from 
being too much distended. 

The Sinuses serve to carry the blood from the Brain, 
and convey it to the Veins of the Neck, for which pur- 
pose they are properly fitted, their covering from the 
Dura Mater giving- them strength, and their frequent 
communications preventing congestion. 

The Prir. cipal S I N r s E s are, 

I. The Superior Longitudinal Sinus, which begins at 
the Crista Galli of the Ethmoid Bone, runs along the 
upper edge of the Falx, becomes gradually larger in its 
progress, and terminates in the Lateral Sinuses. 

II. The Torcular Htrophili, or fourth Sinus of the 
Ancients ; the term Torcular is applied to it from the 
supposition that the blood is squeezed in that Sinus as 
in a Wine press. — It is chiefly formed of the Vena Ga- 
leni, runs between the Falx and Tentorium, and termi- 
nates with the former Sinus in the beginning of the 
Lateral Sinuses. 

III. The two Lateral Sinuses, which are formed by 
the Longitudinal and Torcular Sinuses, run in depres- 

li'tlie Occipital and Temporal Bones, first trans- 
, then in a winding direction downwards, and 
terminate at the Base of the Cranium, in the beginning 
Bt the Internal Jugular Veins. 
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Besides the Sinuses mentioned above, several others 
•floss consideration will be pointed out in the particu- 
lar description of the Veins. 

The Nerves of ihc Dura Mater are so very minute, that 

have not as yet been distinctly traced, and it is 

found to possess very little sensibility in the sound state. 

Upon the side, of the superior longitudinal Sinus, and 
contiguous parts of the Brain, there are numerous small 
Granulations, of a whitish colour, called Glandulte Pa- 

Ides the Granulations, there are others of the same 
roroc,of a Fleshy colour, situated on certain parts ofthe 
outer surface of the Dora Mater, and frequently pro- 
• so much :>s to form deep pits in the Scull 
The nature of these Granulations is still unknown. — 
By some they have been supposed to belong to the Lym- 
phatic System. 

The Tunica Arachnoidea, named from its cob-web ap- 
pearance, is an exceedingly thin, tender, and transpa- 
rent membrane, in which no vessels have been hitherto 
observed. 

It. is spread uniformly over the surface of the Brain, 

inclosing ail its Convolutions, without insinuating itself 

en any of them. 

At the upper part ofthe Brain, it adheres so closely 

subjacent Coat by line Cellular Substance, that 

it can scarcely be separated from it; but in d. 

of the Base of the Brain, particularly about the 
Tuber Annulare and Medulla Oblongata, it is merely 
in contact with the Membrane under it, and may readily 
be raised from it by the assistance ofthe Blow-pipe. 

The Tunica Arachnoidea, like the Cuticle, covers and 
defends the parts under it. 

The Pi a Mater, named from its tenderness, is some- 
if the nature of the former covering, but is ex- 
tremely Vascular. 

It covers the Brain in general, enters double between 
all its Convolutions, and lines the different Cavities cal- 
led Ventricles. 

to contain and support the Vessels of the 
Brain, and allows them to divide into such minute- parts, 
as to prevent the Blood from entering the : 
stance of this viscus with, too great force. 
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The Arteries of the Pi.i Mater, are the same with 
those of the Brain, and are derived from the Internal 
Carotids and Vertebrals. 

The Veins differ in no respect from those of the other 
Viscera, excepting in this, that they do not accompany 
the Arteries. 

The Brain is divided into Cerebrum, Cerebellum, Tuber 
Annulare and Medulla Oblongata. 

Cerebrum. 

The Cerebrum, is situated in the upper part of the Cra- 
nium, which it completely fills. 

It is divided into two halves, termed Hemispheres, 
■which are separated from each other by the Falx. 

Each of the Hemispheres is of an oval form, or they 
somewhat resemble an eg-g cut into two longitudinal 
halves. The inner sides are flat, the upper and outer 
parts convex, and the under Surface irregular. 

The under Surface is divided into two Anterior, two 
Lateral, and two Posterior Lobes, or Processes. 

The Anterior Lobes are situated in the fore-part of the 
Base of the Cranium. 

The Lateral or Middle lobes, are lodged in the Fossje 
formed by the Temporal and Sphenoid Bones. 

The Posterior Lobes are placed over the Cerebellum, 
and are separated from it by the Tentorium 

Between the Anterior and Lateral Lobes, there is a 
i< formed by the Anterior Clinoid Processes of the 
Sphenoid Bone, which has been termed Fossa, or Fis- 
sura Magna Svlvii. 

The Surface of the Brain is divided into many turn- 
ings or windings, termed Circumvolutions, which run in 
various directions, and ai e of different sizes and lengths 
on different parts of the Brain. 

The Circumvolutions are every where connected to 
the Pia Mater by an infinite number of small Vessels, 
— called by Ruysc-H, Tom en turn Cerebri — which run in- 
to the substance of the Brain ; as may be readily seen, 
upon separating the Circumvolutions a little from each 
other. 

Between the Hemispheres a white Substance is ob- 
served, called Corpus Callosum, from its being a little 
firmer than the rest of the Brain. — It goes across the 
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Brain, under the Falx, and is merely a continuation of 
Medullary Substance, running horizontally, and joining 
the two sides of the Hemispheres to each other. 

In the middle of the Corpus Callosum there is a lon- 
gitudinal Raphe, with a Medullary Cord on each side, 
from which many transverse streaks issue. These 
Cords, like the Corpus Callosum itself, become gradu- 
ally broader towards the posterior extremity. 

An horizontal Section, a little above the middle 
height of the Brain, or upon a level with the Corpus 
Callosum, shews the division of the Substance of the 
Brain into outer or inner, or Cortical and Medullary 
parts. 

The outer Substance is termed Cineritious, from its 
being of a greyish or ash colour, — though a little tinged 
with brown ; — and Cortical, from its surrounding the in- 
ner part of the Brain, as the Bark does the Pith of a 
Tree. 

It is termed by some Authors Glandular, and by o- 
thers Secretory, from a supposition that a Fluid was se- 
creted in it. 

The Cineritious Substance covers the Bratn in general, 
and enters deep between its Convolutions, of a soft 
consistence, and composed of numerous small Vessels 
carrying red Blood ; but it is uniform, and without any 
appearance of a Fibrous texture. 

The inner Substance is termed White or Medullary, 
and is considered as giving origin to the different Nerves. 
It has been by some called Excretory, having been sup- 
posed to be formed of hollow Tubes continued from the 
Vessels of the Cortical part; — but no Cavities have 
ever been observed in the soft Fibres of which it is 
composed. 

It is greater in quantity, and somewhat firmer in tex- 
ture, than the Cineritious Substance, and is so intimate- 
ly connected as to appear to be a continuation of it 

The soft Fibres or streaks of the Medullary Matter, 
run in general in a parallel and transverse direction. 

In many parts of the Cineritious Substance, Medul- 
lary Matter appears ; and, on the contrary, in different 
parts of the Medullary Substance, Cineritious Matter 
is found ; the two being frequently blended together in 
the form of streaks. See Monro on Nervous System. 
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The Centrum Ovale of Vieusserts. This is the Medul- 
lary Substance of the Brain, forming a kind of Nucleus, 
which is seen after removing the Cineritious Substance, 
and all the Medullary parts mixed with it, which lie 
between the Cortical Convolutions. 

To obtain a proper view of the Centrum Ovale, the 
Nucleus ought to be cut in such a manner as to pre- 
serve the Corpus Callosum, and the same convexity 
with that of the general convexity of the Brain. 

The Centrum Ovale forms an arch or roof over the 
two Lateral Ventricles ; and the under part of this roof 
which is smooth and uniform, constitutes the upper 
part of these Ventricles. 

Vieusserts considered the Centrum Ovale as the great 
Dispensatory of the Animal Spirits. 

The Ventricles of the Brain are four in number, two 
of which are called Lateral. 

The four Ventricles have their sides contiguous to 
each other, are ehiefly formed of Medullary Matter, 
and are lined with a continuation of the Pia Mater, 
which differs from that covering the exterior surface of 
the Brain, in having fewer vessels dispersed upon it. 

They are constantly moistened by a Fluid, which 
prevents their opposite sides from adhering to each 
other. 

The useo? the Ventricles, like many other parts of 
the Brain, is still unknown. 

The Lateral, formerly called Superior Ventricles, are 
situated in the Hemispheres, one in each, and run ho- 
rizontally in the same direction with the Hemispheres 
themselves. 

They are of an irregular form, lying under the Cen- 
trum Ovale, and have each three winding corners, com- 
pared to Ram's Horns, which are therefore called Cor- 

The Anterior Cornua zvo. separated only by the Septum 
Lucidum. 

The Posterior Cornua, called also Digital Cavities, are 
at a considerable distance from each olher, but ap- 
proach nearer at their pointed extremities ; while the 
inferior Cornua, the beginning of which is seen, run 
ards and forwards, and terminate in the Lateral 
Lobes of the Brain. 
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In eacli of the Posterior Cornua tliere is an Elonga- 
tion, which terminates in a point, and is called Ergo, 
by the French, front its resemblance to the Spur of a 
Cock ; or Hippocampus Minor, from its similarity to, 
and connection with, the substance termed Hippocam- 
pus .Major. 

In the fore-part of the bottom of the Lateral Ventri- 
cles, are two large Eminences, called Corpora Striata, 
which become gradually narrower, and recede from 
each oilier at their posterior extremities. 

The Structure of these is Cinelitious externally, and 
mixed with Medullary Striae within, some of which form 
large Transvefse Medullary Arches, and others run 
more in a straight direction. 

Between the posterior parts of the Corpora Striata, 
are situated the Thalami Nervorum Opticorum, which 
have a roundish form and Medullary Surface, and are 
of a Striated appearance within, but the Striae are less 
distinct than in the Corpora Striata. 

Upon the Surface of these Bodies, there are small 
Eminences or Tubercles, some of which are placed up- 
on their superior, and others upon their inferior extre- 
mities. 

Tiie inner parts of the Thalami are flat and contigu- 
ous, and above they are so closely connected as to form 
one continued Surface, called Commissuri Mollis of the 
Optic 

The posterior parts of the Thalami turn downwards 
and outwards, after which they are elongated, to form 
the two white Cords, called Tractus Optici. 

In the Groove between the Corpora Striata and Tha- 
lami, there is a Medullary Band on each side, railed 
CeiUrum Semicircular? Geminwni o^Vieussens, or Tania 
Seinicircularis of Ha.li.er, or simply Ttenia. 

Over the riialami is placed the Choroid Plexus, — 
from its being composed of a Chorus of Vessels 
and Membranes. It is a fine Vascular Web, consiting 
of small ramifications of Arteries and Veins, conn 
by the Pia Mater, and spread upon the Surface ot the 
Thalami, and some of the adjacent parts. 

[iiently contains numerous 
ibliug Hydatids which have been 
considered by some Authors as Lymphatic Glands. 
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Under the Raphe of the Corpus CaUosum, is placed 
the Septum Lvcidum, which, when viewed laterally, is 
observed to be broad before, curved at its edge, and 
to become gradually narrower towards its posterior ex- 
tremity. 

It is connected above to the Corpus CaUosum, be- 
low to the Fornix, and forms a distinct partition be- 
tween the lateral Ventricles. 

It is formed of two Cineritious and Medullary La- 
mince, more or less separated from each other at their 
fore-part, by a small Cavity, called Fissure, or Fossa 
of Sylvius, or Sinus of the Septum Lucidum, which, 
however, does not communicate with the Lateral Ven- 
tricles, though in some subjects it reaches a consider- 
able way backwards, and, as well as the other Cavities 
of the Brain, has been found full of water in Hydroce- 
phalus cases. 

Under the Septum Lucidum is placed the Substance 
which has been compared in shape to a Vault by tin; 
Ancients, and from that has obtained the name 01 For- 
nix. 

The Fornix is merely a continuation of the Corpus 
CaUosum, and forms a sort of hollow Ceiling-, with four 
Pillars called Crura, or Cornua, flora their winding di- 
rection, of which there are two anterior and two pos- 
terior. 

The two Anterior Crura are short, run close together, 
and become enlarged ^t their inferior parts Tlie two 
Posterior Crura are long, considerably distant from each 
other, and form Curvatures which correspond with the 
course of the Inferior Cornua of the Lateral Ventri- 
cles. 

That part of the Crura Fornicis lying in the Inferior 
Cornua of these Ventricles, forms thin borders, getting 
the name of Corpora Fimbriata ,- but, | < the 

Vic D'Azyr, they arc more properlj ten 

;, from being united with tiie great \. 
campus. 

'1 he body of the For.xi\ ' interiorly, and be- 

comes considerably o> ■ corpo- 

raled with the Corpus CaUosum. 

under Surface afth partpf the body 

II. a 
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and oblique Lines, which have been called Psalterium, 
or Lyra, from some resemblance tl'.ey hear to the an- 
cient musical instruments of those names. 

The body of the Fornix is joined above to the Sep- 
tum Lucidum : below it is connected to the 1 halami 
Optici.by a Vascular Membrane, called Tela Choroidea, 
which spreads over the Thalami, and unites the Cho- 
roid Plexus of the Lateral Ventricles. 

The Pedes Hippocampi, Great Hippocampus, or Cor- 
nua Ammonis, — named from a supposed resemblance 
to these parts, — are two Medullary Eminences, which 
arise from the sides of the posterior extremity of the 
Corpus CaTjosum, and are situated in the inferior Pro- 
longations of the Lateral Ventricles. 

They run through the whole extent of the Prolonga- 
tions, first behind, then at the outer part of the poste- 
rior pillars of the Fornix, and are so intimately connect- 
ed with them, that they have been considered by some 
Authors as forming part of the Pillars themselves. 

Tiiey are small at their origin, from which they con- 
tinue to increase to their farther extremity. 

Like the greater part of the Ventricles, they are co- 
vered externally with a Medullary Lamina ; — internally 
they are found to consist of Medullary and Cineritious 
Lamina:, of a convoluted appearance-. 

At the inner edge of t lie Pedis Hippocampi, there is 
a. plaited, serrated, or indented Margin, which, in the ge- 
nerality of Quadrupeds, is much larger, in proportion 
to the size of the Brain, than it is in Man. — The resem- 
blance, however, to the human kind, in the structure 
of tins particular part of the Brain, is more striking in 
the Ape than in any other Quadruped. 

In the bottom of the Lateral Ventricles, behind the 
anterior Crura of the Fornix, and before the meeting 
of the Choroid Plexuses of these Ventricles, below the 
anterior part of the body of the Fornix, and over t lie 
fore-part of the third Ventricle, there is a Hole, of an 
form, by which the Lateral Ventricles communi- 
cate freely with eacli other. See Monro's Obs. on 
Jierv. Sytt. ITSo and Treatise on the Brain, 1797. 

After dividing and turning back the Fornix, another 
communication from the above passage is found, called 
Foramen Commune Anterrux, Vulva, oi Iter ad 1; 
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buluin ; but properly, Iter ad Tertium Ventriculum, or 
Passage to the third Ventricle. 

Between the Commissura Mollis of the Optic Tha- 
lami, and Substance called Pineal Gland, there is a 
small passage termed Anus, or Foramen Commune Pos- 
terity, which has been supposed by some Authors to 
form a communication between the back-part of the 
third Ventricle and Lateral Vent . irles ; but it is com- 
pletely shut up by the Tela Choroidea, and also by the 
Fornix, which adheres closely to this membrane. 

The Third Ventricle is in form of a deep Fissure, pla- 
ced between the inner ends of the Thalami Optici, ha. 
vingthe Commissura Mollis of these Thalami situated 
above, and the Crura Cerebri below, and the bodes of 
the Thalami on each side. 

The Infundibulum is a passage of considerable size, 
of a Cineritious and Medullary structure, which leads 
downwards and forwards, gradually contracting, and 
becoming solid at its under end, where it terminates 
in the Glandula Pituitaria, and thus, contrary to the o- 
pinion of the Ancients, preventing- the pa-sage of any 
Pituitous Fluid from it to the Nose. 

The Glandula Pituitaria is of an oval form, about the 
size of a Field-bean, lodged in the Sella Turcica, and 
surrounded by a doubling of the Dura Mater. 

On the outside it is of a brownish colour, being form- 
ed of Cineritious Matter ; it is vhiter within, where it 
is mixed with Medullary Substance. 

The Glandula Pituitaria was formerly supposed to 
abs:>rb a Fluid from the Infundibulum, and transmit it 
to the Nose. It has been already mentioned, however, 
that the Infundibulum is impervious ; and the real use 
of this Gland, as well as of lue other Tubercles of the 
Brain, seem.-, still unknown. 

At the fore -part of the third Ventricle, and imme- 
diately before the Anterior Crura of the Fornix, there 
is a white Medullary Cord, which runs transversely 
through the Corpora Striata, and has the name of Corn- 
missura CcrcLri Anterior. 

At the buck-part of the third Ventricle, and under 
the root of the Pineal Gland, there is another Cord si- 
milar to the former, but shorter, called Commissura Ce- 
rebri Posterior. The Commissura: Cerebri assist in uni- 
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From the under and hack-part of the third Ventricle, 
there is a Passage which leads to the fourth, under the 
of Iter ad Quartern Ventriculum Canalis Moltus, 
or Agiueductus S\ Ivii. 

After the posterior part of the Fornix, and the Tela 
ChoToidea to which it adheres, have been removed, 
there appears at the back -part of the third Ventricle, 
behind the Thalami, and over the Iter a Tertio ad 
Quartum Ventriculum, the Nates and Testes, or Tuber- 
cula Shtadrigemina, and Pineal Gland. 

The Nates, or Tubercula ShtaJrigemina Anteriora, are 
placed uppermost, and aie of a rounder form than the 
Testes, or Tubercula Quadrigemina Posteriora, — which lie 
immediately below the former. — The Testes are broad- 
er from one side to the other than from top to bottom, 
and of a white colour. 

A longitudinal Section shews the Tubercula to be 
covered externally with a thin Medullary Lamina, and 
to be Cineritious within. 

\n Man they are more nearly of an equal size than 
in (Quadrupeds, as in the Ox, Sheep, &c. in which the 
Nates are large, round, and of a brown colour, and the 
Testes small and long. 

Over the Nates and under the back-part of the For- 
nix is placed a small body, of a Cineritious nature, a- 
bout the size of a Garden-Pea, and of a Conoid figure, 
called Glandula Pinealis, from its resemblance in shape 
to a Pine or Fir Cone. 

In consequence of being always present, and seldom 
found in a diseased state, it has been celebrated by 
Des Cartes, as being, according to his supposition, 
the Seat of the Soul 

The Pineal Gland is fixed at its root to the Commis- 
sura Cerebri Posterior, and sends out two long Medul- 
Veduncles, or Foot-stalks to be fixed to the upper 
and inner side of the Thalami and to the anterior Cru- 
ra of the Fornix. 

^.ear, or in the Substance of the Pineal Gland, small 
Calcareous Concretions are sometimes found, called by 
Sozmmzrikg, dcervulus Cerebri, from their being ge- 
>t collected in a heap. 

They do not appear to be the effects of disease ; nor 
are they met with till after the age of Puberty. 
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Cerebellum. 

The Cerebellum is situated in the inferior Fossae of the 
Occipital Bone, under the Posterior Lobes of the Brain, 
and is separated from these Lobes by the Tentorium. 

It is somewhat of a roundish form, though a little 
broader from one side to the other than from before 
backwards It is only about a fifth or sixth part of the 
size of the Cerebrum, and much simpler. 

It is divided behind by the Fal\ Minor into two Lobes 
or Hemispheres, but has no separation above like the 
Brain. 

Its Surface is divided into numerous Circumvolutions, 
which form arches, decussating each other in many 
parts, at sharp angles. 

The Circumvolutions run chiefly in a Lateral direc- 
tion, and are formed of Laminae, with deep Sulci be- 
ll them, into which as in the Brain, the Pia Mater 
insinuates itself, which may he readily seen by making 
a puncture into the Arachnoid Coat, and blowing in air 
till it distend the Cellular Substance, and separate the 
Coats from each other. 

It lias two middle Eminences, called Appendices Ver- 
nnifbrmes, from their resemblance to Earth-worms, one 
of which is situated anteriorly and superiorly, the other 
interiorly and posteriorly. 

Each of the Lobes of the Cerebellum is again divid- 
ed into Monticuli or Lobules, which have different names 
ding to their relative situations, connections with 
;jarts, 8cc. They vary a little in th ! Sub- 

but are best distinguished from the direction of 
their Convolutions. 

The Substance of the Cerebellum consists of Cineri- 
tious and Medullary Matter, as in the Cerebrum ; but 
the Cineritious bears a greater proportion to the Me- 
dullary in the former than in the latter. 

When the Cerebellum is cut in a vertical direction, 
the Medullary part is then found to bear a striking re- 
semblance to the branching of the shrub called Ar- 
bor Vitie, from which circumstance it has obtained the 
of this shrub. 

When cut in slices nearly parallel to the Base of the 
Brain, the Medullary Substance appears in Lamin.x, 
B 2 
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corresponclingtotho.se of the Surface of the Cerebel- 
lum ; and when cut to a considerable depth, there is a 
Centrum Medullare uniting the Lateral Lobes as in the 
Brain. . _ 

Between the Cerebellum ; the under part of the Tu- 
ber Annulare, and upper part of the Medulla Oblonga- 
ta, the Fourth Ventricle is situated, which extends from 
the Eminences called Testes to the posterior inferior 
Notch of the Cerebellum. 

A little lower than the Testes, the Ventricle becomes 
wider, and forms an angle behind, from which again it 
contracts, and becoming narrower and pointed below 
like a writing pen, is called Calamus Scriptorimts. 

Over the under end of the Aquseductus S\lvii, and 
upper part of the fourth Ventricle, there is a thin Me- 
dullary Lamina, called Valvula, but properly Velum. 
Vieussenii. 

At the sides of the Velum Vieussenii there are two 
Medullary tracts, called Processus ad Testes, or Column* 
Valvulte Vieussenii 

The under end of the Ventricle is found to be shut 
up by its Choroid Plexus, which prevents any commu- 
nication between this cavity and that of the Spine. 

UNDER SURFACE OF THE BRAIN. 

Near the middle of the Base of the Brain, and be- 
tween its Lateral Lobes there are two small, round, 
white bodies termed Eminfntix uMammilares, or Cor- 
pora Albicantia, Medullary without, Cineritious within, 
mistaken by some Authors for Glands. 

In the Corpora Albicantia, various Medullary Strata 
terminate, which come from different parts of the Brain. 

Immediately before the Corpora Albicantia. two 
large white cords are observed, called Crura, or Pedun- 
euli Cerebri, or Crura Anteriora Medulla Oblongata, which 
arise from 'he Medullary Substance of the Brain, and 
gradually approach each other in their course, till they 
unite with the Tuber Annulare. 

Their Surface is flat and composed of distinct Me- 
dullary Fibres ; internally they are composed of a Mix- 
ture of Cineritiuujs and Medullary Matier the former 
of which being of a darker colour at one particular part 
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lhan in any other of the Brain, has been termed Lotus 
Niger Crurw 

i ura Cerebri and Corpora Albicantia, 
is a Cine. • called Pons Tarfni, 

which joins these two bodi< s of the opposite sides to- 
gether, and assists in forming the bottom of the third 
Ventricle. 

From the Medullary part of the Cerebellum, which 
forms the Trunk of the. Arbor Vita two white cords a- 
rise, under the name of Crura Cerebelli or Crura Poste- 
rioia, or Pedunculi Cerebelli which unite with the Crura 
Cerebri, to compose the Tuber Annulare, or Pons Varo- 
lii, so named from forming a Hint; or Bridge over the 
Crura. This ring is intimately incorporated with, and 
formed by these Crura. 

The Tuber Annulare is situated over the back-part of 
the body of the Sphenoid and Cuneiform Process of the 
Occipital Bone. Many transverse streaks run on its 
Surface, and it is divided into two lateral parts by a 
lone itudinal depression, occasioned by the situation of 
the Vertebral Artery. 

At the fore and back parts of the Tuber, are the Fo- 
ramina C<eca Anterius el Posterius, the former placed '<e- 
tween the third, and the latter between the sixth Pair 
These two Foramina penetrate onlj a little 
way at the edges of the Tuber, and receive a Plexus 
of Vessels. 

In the Substance of the Tuber, there is much Corti- 
cal Matter, which is formed into Strix, running in dif- 
ferent directions. 

Continued from the Tuber, there is a large Substance 
in form of an inverted Cone, which extends to the Fo- 
ramen Magnum of the Occipital Bone, under the name 
of Medulla Oblongata. 

Upon the Surface of the Medulla Oblongata, two 
small Eminences appear, which run longitudinally and 
contiguous to each other, and from their shape have the 
name of Corpora Pyramidalia, or Eminent et 1' 

Between the Corpora Pyramidalia, there is a 
Fissure, into which the Pia Mater penetrates, and 
where Bio <uto the interior part of the 

Medulla. 

[( of the former Eminences, are two o- 
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thers, somewhat of the form of Olives, from which they 
are termed Corpora OUvaria, or Eminent <e Olivares. 

More externally than these, are two other Eminen- 
ces, less evident than the former, which have been des- 
cribed by some Authors by the name of Corpora Pyra- 
midaiia Lateralia- 

The Medulla Oblongata is divided into two lateral 
portions, by an anterior and posterior Fissure, and the 
two portions are formed of Medullary Matter without 
and a large proportion of Cineritious Matter internally, 
and joined together by Medullary Fibres. 

The Brain is the Grand and Primary Organ of Sense, 
with which the mind is supposed to be most immedi- 
ately and intimately connected, and from which the 
Nervous Influence is found, by experiment, to be com- 
municated to all the other parts of the Body. 

Origin of the Nerves. 

The Nerves arise from the Medullary parts of the 
Brain, some in solid Cords, others in separate Thread* 
which afterwards unite into Cords ; and have their 
name in numerical succession, according to their situ- 
ations, beginning anteriorly. 

The First, or Olfactory Pair of Nerves, arise from the 
back-part of the posterior lobes of the Brain, and run 
towards the Crista Gaili of the Ethmoid Bone, over 
which each forms a brownish coloured Bulb, from 
whence numerous small Nerves arc sent off. 

Tiie Second Pair, or Optic Nerves, are the continua- 
tions of the Thalami Optici. They are united imme- 
diately before the Infundibulum, and form an intimate 
intermixture of parts, and again separate previous to 
their passing into the Orbits. 

The Third Pair arise by numerous* Threads, which 
are soon collected into Trunks. 

The Fourth Pair, which are the smallest Nerves of 
the Body, arise behind the Testes, and have along and 
winding course. 

Die Fifth Pair, which are the largest Nerves h 
Brain, have each an anterior small, and a poa 
large Fasciculus, which arises from the side of the Tu- 
ber Annulare. 

The Sixth Pair, arise from the begin Mr 
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Julia Oblongata, where it joins the Tuber Annulare. 
Each of the Nerves of this Pair has a small Thread at 
its inner part. 

The Seventh Pair arise from the beginning of the la- 
teral parts of the Medullary Oblongata, and are divided 
on each side into a Portia Mollis, and Portia Dura. 

The Eighth Pair arise by small Fasciculi from the 
Corpora Olivaria. 

The Ninth Pair of Nerves also arise by small Fasci- 
culi, a little below the former, from the Corpora Pyra- 
midalia. 

The origin of the Nerves will be described at great- 
er length in a subsequent part of the Volume. 



OF THE EYE. 



The Eyes, which constitute the Organ of Vision, are 
situated in the Cavities of the Orbits, and are surround- 
ed by several parts, some of which protect them from 
injury, and others assist in the performance of their va- 
rious motions. 

The Orbits are formed of two Cones, situated in the 
fore-part of the Cranium, with their Apices behind 
their Axes in an horizontal situation, and their Bases 
turned obliquely outwards. 

Each of the Orbits is formed of different Processes 
of the following Bones, viz. 

The upper part of each Orbit, by the Orbitar Plate 
of the Fiontal Bone ; — the inferior, by the Orbitar 
Plates, of the superior Maxillary and Malar Bones ; — 
the internal, chiefly by th« Orbitar part of the Os Un- 
guis and Pais Plana of the Ethmoid Bone ; — the exter- 
nal, by the Orbitar Plates of the Sphenoid and Malar 
Bones ; — the posterior, by the Sphenoid and Palate 
Bones ; — and the anterior edge of the Orbit, by the 
Fiontal, superior Maxillary, and Malar Bones. 

The cavities of the Orbits are lined with Productions 
b 4 
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of the Dura Mater, which pass out at the Foramina 
Optica and Lacera, and, at the anterior edges of the 
Orbits, join the Periosteum of the Face, u here they 
supply the place of Ligaments of the Palpebrac. 

Supercilia. 

The Supercilia, or Eye-Brows, which are peculiar to 
the Human species, are the arches of Hair situated up- 
on the Superciliary Ridges of the Frontal Bone. The 
Hairs are -placed obliquely, with their roots towards 
the Nose, and the Arches elevated a little above the 
rest of the Forehead, by a considerable quantity of Cel- 
lular Substance lying under the Skin. 

They are moved in different directions by the action 
of the Frontal Corrugator, and Orbicularis Palpebrarum 
Muscles. 

They are intended partly for ornament, and partlv as 
shades over the eyes, thereby preventing them from 
being injured by extraneous Matter, or by too great a 
quantity of light. They also assist in expressing the 
passions of the Mind. 

Palpebrx. 

The Palpebne, or Eye-lids, are chiefly composed of a 
doubling of the Skin, inclosing part of the Orbicularis 
Palpebrarum Muscle, and the Cartilages called Tarsi, 
and forming angles at their outer and inner extremities, 
termed Canthi, or Corners of the Eye. 

The Upper Eye-lid is one which moves principally in 
closing or opening the Eye, the under moving only when 
the Eye-lids are shut with uncommon force. 

The motions of the Eye-lids are performed bv the 
action of the Orbicularis andLevator Palpebrarum Mus- 
cles. 

The Eye-lids serve as curtains or Veils, to defend 
the Eyes during sleep : They "likewise prevent them 
from being injured by extraneous oi by too" 

much light. By their frequent motion 
secretion of the Tears, apply them properly to the Sur- 
face of the Eye, and conduct what remains, after 
ing the Eye, to the Puncta Larcymaiia. 
Tai . 

This is a thin Cartila& ) t situated in the 
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of each Eye-lid, that in the upper one being considera- 
bly broader than the one below, and each broader at 
its middle than towards its extremities. 

Their edges are so placed, that when the Eye-lids 
are shut, a groove is left next the Eye by which the 
Tears are conveyed towards the Nose — They termin- 
ate at a little distance from the inner angle of the Eye. 

They serve to keep the Eye-lids extended, allow them 
to be accurately applied to each other, and prevent 
them from being collected into folds. 

Glandule Sebaceae, Ciliarts, or Meibomian*, — the last 
term obtained from their being described bv Meibomius, 
— are placed between the Tarsus and lining of the Eye- 
lids, and are formed of a series of white lines or Folli- 
cles, running in serpentine directions, which when 
viewed through a magnifier, appear like rows of Pearls,, 
from which an Oily or Sebaceous Matter, resembling 
little worms, may be readily squeezed out through the 
Foramina or Puncta Cilaria, placed upon the edges of 
the Eye-lids. 

The Matter of the Sebaceous Glands facilitates the 
motion of the Eye-lids, and prevents their accretion 
during sleep. 

Cilia. 

The Cilia, or Eje-Zashes, are stifFHairs placed in the 
edges of the Eve-lids. Those of the upper L_\e-lid are 
bent upwards, and are considerably longer than those 
of the under Eye-lid, which are bent in the opposite 
direction. In both Eye-lids, they are a wanting near the 
inner Angle. 

The Cilia prevent dust, insects, &c from getting in- 
to the E_\e, and assist in moderating the quantity of 
light sent into it, and add to the beauty of the Face. 

Glandula Lacryrnahs. 
The Glandula Lacrymaas, called, till of late years, 
tbe Glandula Innominata Gai.eni, is situated upon the 
upper and outer part of the Eye, in a hollow behind the 
outer end of the Superciliary Ridge of the Frontal Hone. 
It is a Gland of the Conglomerate kind, of a yellowish 
colour, of an oblong form, and a little flatted, with one 
end pointing to th« .Nose, the ether to the outer angle of 
the J 
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Besides this, their is a chain of Smaller Glands, lying 
between the principal Gland and upper Eye-lid, and 
connecting them together. 

In the direction of the Smaller Glands, there are se- 
veral Excretory Ducts, — described by Dr. Monro, 
1758, — which run nearly parallel to, but do not commu- 
nicate with cacti other. 

The Excretory Ducts, on account of their smallness, 
are not often seen, and are difficult of injection. They 
terminate on the inner side of the upper Eye-lid, near 
the outer angle of the Eye, and upper edge of the Tar- 
sus. 

The use of this Gland is to secrete the Tears, which 
are spread over the Surface of the Eye by their own 
weight, and by the motion of the Eye-lids, for the pur- 

fiose of preserving the delicacy of the Eye, and particu- 
arly the transparency of the Cornea. 

Puncta Lacrymalia. 
The Puncta Lacrymalia are iwo small Orifices placed 
near the inner angle of the Eye, one in the upper, the 
other in the under Eye-lid, at the extremity of the Tar- 
sus, and opposite to each other. 

Each Punctum is seated obliquely upon a small emi- 
nence, and is surrounded with a Cartilaginous Circle, 
which keeps it constantly open. 

The Puncta Lacrymalia are the Orifices of two small 
canals which run in the direction of the edges of the eye-' 
lids towards the side of the Nose, where they approach 
eacli other, and terminate together in the Lacrymal 
Sac. 

The Tears which remain after moistening the Eye 
are absorbed by the Puncta, after the manner of Ca- 
pillary attraction, and are conveyed through their Ducts 
into the Lacrymal Sac by the impulse of" the Eye-lids. 
Caruncula Lacrymalis. 
The Caruncula Lacrymalls is a small Gland of a red- 
dish colour of the Conglomerate kind, situated between 
the inner angle of the eye-lids and Bail of the eye, which 
supplies Sebaceous Mutter to this part oi the eve-lids- 
and serves in particular to separate the Puncta Lacry- 
malia, and to dii . curs to them while the eye, 
lids are shut. 
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Minute Hairs are found upon the Surface of this Bo- 
dy, serving to entangle objects which get into the eye. 
Valvula Semilunaris- 

The Valvula Semilunaris is a small doubling of the 
Tunica Conjunctiva, which lies between the Carun- 
cula Lacrymalis and Ball of the eve. 

It is larg r in the Ape and other Quadrupeds than in 
the Human species, and still larger in Birds, in which, 
as well as in Quadrupeds, it is called Membrana Nicti- 
tant. 

It is in form of a Crescent, the horns of which are 
turned towards the Puncta Lacrvmalia, and assists the 
Caruncula in conducting the Tears to the Puncta. 

THE BALL OF THE EYE. 

The Ball, Globe, or Bulb of the eye, is of a spherical 
form to collect the rays of light into a proper Focus, and 
is surrounded behind by a quantity of soft Fat, to allow 
the eye and its Muscles to move with facility. 

The Ball of the eye is composed of Coats, Humours, 
Vessels, and Nerves, to be next described. 

COAT3. 

Tunica Adnata. 
The Tunica Adnata, or Conjunctiva, named from its 
connecting the eye to the Orbit, is a reflection of the 
Skin continued from the eye-lids over the whole fore- 
part of the Ball of the eye. 

It adheres slightly, by means of Cellular Substance, 
to the White of the eye, but so firmly to the Cornea, as 
to be separated from -it with difficulty. 

It is so remarkably thin, that the colour of the sub- 
jacent parts shine readily through it. 

Between this Coat and the w lute part of the eye, there 
is a quantity of loose Cellular Substance, which is very 
Vascular, and is tne common seat of Ophthalmia. 

The Tunica Adnata supports the Ball of the eye, 
prevents extraneous bodies from getting to the back- 
part of it, and tonus a smooth covering to lessen the 
friction between the e_\e aud eye-lids. 

Cornea, 

The Cornea, so called from its resemblance to Horn, 
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is termed by many Authors Cornea Lucida, to distin- 
guish it from the Sclerotica, named Cornea Opaca. 

It forms the anterior Pellucid Covering of the eye, ia 
more convex than the rest of the Ball, and is joined to 
the Tunica Sclerotica, like the Segment oi a small 
Sphere to that of a larger one. The convexity, however, 
v;irics in different persons, so as to form a short or long 
i Eve, according as the Cornea is more or less 
prominent. 

In a recent subject, it is hard dense, and transpa- 

but after maceration in water, it becomes soft and 

, and may be readily separated, especially in 

young Animals into a different Lamella:, the anterior 

of which is the continuation of the Tunica Adnata. 

l> a slight degree of putrefaction, it may also be 

. m the Tunica Sclerotica. 
In the Whale, the edge ol the Cornea is received in- 
to a distinct Groove formed by the Sclerotica. 

In a sound -tale, it has no Vessels which carry red 
Blood, though such are frequently seen on it when the 
- inflamed! 
Its nerves are too small to be traced ; yet it posses- 
site sensibility. 
It. collects the rajs of light, and transmits them to the 
protects tht. tender parts within it, and contains 
the Aqueous Humour. 

Iris. 
The Iris, v hit h is nam< d from being in some persons 
hi nt colours, is the only Coat which pos 
not on. It was d as a continuation of the 

id Coat, until described by Zinn, who shews that 
illy connected to this Coat by the medium of the 
n Circle. 

(1 at a little distance from the Cornea, be- 

il] waj behind the junction ol that Co:it with 

ilea, and running across, it forms a Septum, 

-ox anterioi ly it ed in the middle 

'b\ a' Hole, called the Pupil of the Eye. 

" The term Pupil is a| it represents ob- 

jects nd large] than a Pupilla pr Puppet. 

Jn the rums, the V uj il is covered with a Vascular 
"Membrane, teamed Mtmbrana Pupillaris, which gene- 
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rally disappears between the seventh and ninth month 
of gestation. 

Upon the back-part of the Iris, there is a dark-co- 
loured Pigment, considered by the Ancients as a poste- 
rior Layer of the Iris, called bv them Uvea, fiom its 
resemblance in colour to the Grape. 

When the Paint is washed off, the Iris exhibits two 
sets of Fibres, — concerning which Authors have enter- 
tained various opinions, — one in the form of Radii, Jhe 
different colours of which give the diversity of colour 
to the Eye ; the other circular, and surrounding the 
inner edge of the Iris, and considered by Dr. Monro 
as the Sphincter Muscle of the Pupil. 

The Iris has also many Blood-vessels, which can be 
readily injected ; and has a greater portion of Nerves- 
than almost any other part of the Body. 

It floats in the Aqueous Humour, and is of such a 
nature, that upon exposure to a strong light, or when 
the Eye looks upon a near object, the diameter of the 
Pupil is diminished ; and vice versa. 

The different motions of the Iris are supposed to be 
excited by the sensibility of the Retina, and the quan- 
tity of light falling upon that Nerve. 

The Iris serves to regulate the quantity of light sent 
to the bottom of the Eye. 

Tunica Sclerotica. 

The Tunica Sclerotica, which is named from its hard- 
ness, is the largest and strongest Coat of the Eye, cov- 
ering the whole Ball, excepting the parts occupied by 
the entrance of the Optic Nerve behind, and by the 
Cornea before. 

It is so firmly fixed to the edge of the Cornea, as to 
have been considered by many Anatomists as a con- 
tinuation of the same substance ; but it differs from the 
Cornea in the following particulars ; it is of a pure 
white colour, is formed of Fibres running in every di- 
rection, and closely interwoven with each other, is not 
divisible into Layers, and may be separated from it by 
art, as has been already mentioned. 

It is thickest posteriorly, and receives a little tinge 
on the inner Surface, from the Choroid Coat, with which 
it is in contact. 
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It gives form and strength to the Eye, and supports 
the tender parts within it. 

The Tendons of the four Recti Muscles of the Eye 
are fixed to the fore-part of the Tunica Sclerotica ; and 
these, or the Cellular Vaginx covering them, have been 
supposed to gi"e an additional whiteness to the eye ; and 
the part giving this whiteness has been termed Tunica 
Albuginea : — But the Sclerotic Coat is every where of a 
pure white, and can receive little additional brightness 
from any such covering. 

Tunica Choroides- 

This Coat derives its name from the Vessels with 
which it abounds, forming a Chorus; or from its sup- 
posed resemblance to the Membrane called Chorion, 
which surrounds the Foetus in Utero. 

The Choroides lies under the Sclerotica, and is con- 
nected to it by the Trunks of Vessels and Nerves winch 
pass from the one Coat to the other, and also by a ten- 
der Cellular Substance, of a brown colour, with which 
the inner Surface of the Sclerotica is tinged. 

It begins at the entrance of the Optic Nerve into the 
eye, runs between the Sclerotica and Retina, nearly to 
the Crystaline Lens, where it is more firmly connected 
to the Sclerotic Coat than it is elsewhere, by means of 
the Ciliary Circle. 

The Ciliary Circle, or Ciliary Ligament, as it is called, 
is composed of a quantity of condensed shining Cellular 
Substance, which forms a white Ring connecting the 
fore-part of the Choroides. and the root or outer Mar- 
gin of the Iris, to the Sclerotica. 

The Choroid Coat is much thinner and more tender 
than the Sclerotic, and is one of the most Vascular 
parts of the Body, seeming at first sight to be entirely 
composed of Vessels. — The greater number of those on 
the outside run in whirls:' while those on the inside, 
running nearly parallel to each other, gave rise to the 
supposed existence of the Membrana Euyschiana. 

It is also furnished with numerous Nerves, which are 
united with its Vessels by a fine Cellular Texture. 

In the human eye, the Choroides is of a dusky brown 
colour, both externally and internally ; but the colour 
varies considerably in the eyes of different animals- 
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Tlie inner Stfrface of this Coat, whirh is Villous, wa* 
described by Ruysch as a Distinct Lamina, and has 
been termed by many Anatomists Tunica Euyschiana ; 
H\i.i.Eii however, and Zinn, and many others who 
followed them, have demonstrated this Coat to consist 
of only one Lamina ; though in Sheep, and in some other 
animals, it appears to be double. 

Upon the inner side of the Choroides, there is a dark 
coloured Mucus, called Pigmentum Nigrum —supposed 
to be produced from the vessels of this Coat, — whicfi is 
blackest and thickest at the fore-part of the eye, where 
it adheres so tenaciously as to be removed with diffi- 
culty ; but behind it is thinner, more fluid, and more 
easily removed : becoming gradually less evident, and 
almost disappearing round the Optic" Nerve. 

In advanced age, the Pigmentum Nigrum becomes 
more diluted, and of a lighter colour; so that the Ves- 
sels of the Choroid coat ma) be seen shining through the 
Vitreous Humour. 

Though Hali.er denies that the Mem.br ana Euys- 
ehiana ran ever be separated, in the Human Eye, from 
the Choroides — he retains the name, to denote the 
black Surface of this Coat. 

In grameniverous animals, in fishes, and in those 
animals which go in quest of prey in the night, the 
Paint is of a light and shining colour in the bottom of 
the eye, and is called Tapetum. — In an entirely white 
Kabbit, the Paint is a wanting, and the eye has a red 
colour from the Vessels of the Choroid coat; but the 
redness disappears when the animal is dead. 

At the fore-part of the Choroid coat, and opposite to 
the Ciliary circle, there is a black radiated Ring, cal- 
led Corpus Ciiiare, which is about the sixth part of an 
inch in breadth towards the Temple, but somewhat 
narrower towards the .Nose. 

1)\ the posterior portion of the Corpus ciiiare, there 
are numerous pale radiated Cuiiiary Strix, but so co- 
vered with the Pigmentum Nigrum, as not to be distinct- 
ly seen till the Paint is removed. 

Near the connection ofti.e Corpus Ciiiare with the 
r</it of the Iris, these Striae become gradually broader 
a/ul more elevated, and form about twenty white tuca 
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or Folds, termed Processus G/iares, the intervals of which 
are also covered with Pigmentum Nigrum. 

The Processus GUares, which obtain their name from 
their resemblance to the cilia of the eve-lids, are com- 
monly formed each of two or more Stria;, are not all of 
an equal size, and many of them forked at their extre- 
mities. 

The Corpus Ciliare, formed of the ciliary Stria: and 
ciliary Processes, has no appearance of Muscularity, 
li the contrary has been supposed, bv some Au- 
thor*. A fine injection shews it to be chiefly formed of 
a continuation of the Blood-vessels of the Choroid coat, 
the branches of which divide into such minute parts, as 
to g.ve the whole a Villous appearance. 

The 'corpus ciliare is glued to the Retina, at the fore- 
part of the Vitreous Humour,and a little behind the edge 
<H the crystaline Lens ; but the ciliary processes float in 
the Aqueous Humour in the posterior chamber of the 
eye at the inner side of the root of the Iris, and may be 
really turned back behind the edge of the Lens, to 
which they are contiguous, but do not adhere. 

r l lie Choroid coat, with its dark Paint, serves to suf. 
locate the rays of light which pass through the Retina, 
and thereby to allow a distinct image to be formed up- 
on the bottom of the eye, and to prevent the rays from 
being reflected so as to form a second image. 

In these animals in which this coat or its paint is of 
a bright colour, it acts as a mirror to reflect light, and 
make the impression stronger. 

Optic Nefve and Retina. 

The Optic Nerve, in its passage through the Orbit, 
is covered by a continuation of the Membranes which 
surround the Brain. 

At the Foramen Optisum, the Dura Mater is divided 
o Lumuuv, one of which assists in forming the 
Periosteum o> the Orbit : the other, which is again di- 
vided into two Lamina;, furnishes a sheath to the X 

>.n.es it to the Tunica Sclerotica, to which 
it is so firmly connected by cellular Substance, as to 
have induced some Authors to describe the Sclerotic 
as a continuation of the Dura Mater. 
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The Body of the Nerve is still more closely invested 
by the hia Muter, which also forms sheaths romW the 
Nervous Fasciculi, and accompanies the Nerve into the 
eye . 

At the hack-part of the Ball of the eye, and a little 
nmovcd from the Axis, towards the Ruse, the Fasci- 
tu// of the Optic Nerve pass through a Cribriform part 
oi the Sclerotic coat. 

The Nerve is contracted at its entrance through the 
Sclerotic coat, but immediately alter its ingress, it ex- 
pands to form the Retina, — so called from its supposed 
Reticular appearance. 

In the middle ol the entrance of the Optic Nerve, the 
Ai'terv is seen dividing into blanches, which are dis- 
persed upon the inner Surface of the Retina. 

The Retina advances between the Choroid coat and 
Capsule of the Vitreous Humour, to the fore -part Of 
the eve, and terminates or disappears upon the anterior 
part of the edge, or greatest diameter of the Capsule 
ol the Crystalline Lens. 

The Retina is contiguous to the Choroid coat and Cap- 
sule of the Vitreous Humour, hut does not adhere to 
either, by Blood-vessels or otherwise, till it reaches the 
Corpus Ciliare. 

Under the Corpus Ciliare, the Retina is so covered 
externally, with the Pigmcutum Nigrum, and adl 
internally so closely to the Capsule ol the Vitreous Hu- 
mour, as to be prevented from being seen till the blacfc 
Paint be washed off, or till all the coals be removed 
posteriorly, and the e_\e viewed through the medium of 
the Vitreous Humour. 

'1 he Retina is composed of a tender and Pulpy like 
Substance, is semi-transparent, and of a light-grey co- 
lour, resembling that of ground glass. 

From tiie entrance of the Optic Nerve, to the edge 
of the Corpus Ciliare, the KeUftg is of an equal and 
uniform Substance, and is so easily toiti am! separated 
from tne edge ot that body, as to be desMibcd b_ v many 
Allium s as terminal. 

Under the Stria and Processes of the Corpus Ciliare, 
file Kelt:. a is ih oner than in tiie postcrm: part oi the 
eye, and is so impressed by these bodies, as also to 
have the appearance of Stria:, winch terminate 
II. C 
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merous minute Fibres, like Nerves in other parts of the 

Tue Retina is the seat of Vision, and therefore the 
primary part of the eye, to winch all the other parts 
within the Orbit are subservient. 

H UMOURS. 

Aqueous Humour. 

The Aqueous Humour is lodged in the space between 
the Cornea and Crystalline Lens. 

This space is divided into two Cavities called Cham- 
bers, the anterior of which is situated between the Cor- 
nea and Iris, and is the larger oi the two. 

The posterior is placed between the Iris and Crystal- 
line Lens, and is so much smaller than the former, that 
its existence has been denied by some authors though 
it is a distinct cavity, demonstrable, not only in the 
Adult, where the Pupil is open, but in tiie Fcetus be- 
fore the Pupil is formed. 

The Aqueous Humour is clear as the purest Water, 
but is somewhat heavier, possesses a small degree of 
viscidity, contains a liitle Salt, and is about five grains 
in weight 

In the Foetus, and for the first month after birth, it 
is reddish and turbid. 

When evacuated, it is quickly renewed,- for within 
forty-eight hours after it has been let out by a puncture 
tne Cornea is observed to be again perfectly distended. 

It is supposed to be secreted from the neighbouring 
Arteries, particularly from those on the fore-part of the 
Iris and Ciliary Processes. 

It serves to ke< p the Cornea distended, and by its 
roundish form and pellucidity, it collects and transmits 
ti>e ravs ot iighl to. the innei parts oi Hie eye. It like- 
wise guards tiic Lis a, id Lens, and admits of the mo- 
tions of tlie former. 

Crystalline Levs . 

The Crystalline Lens, wbicti luis its name from its 
resemblance to Crystal, and from its Lenticular form, — 
though a solid body, which may be moulded into various 
shapes, has alwu\s been classed among the Humours of 
me eye 

It is situated behind the Aqueous Humour, opposite 
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to the Pupil, and the whole of its posterior parts is re- 
ceived into a depression on the fore-part of the Vitre- 
ous Humour. 

Like a common Lens, or magnifying Glass, it has 
two convex Surfaces, the anterior of which is in general 
less convex than the posterior, the two being formed 
ot segments of spheres of an unequal size. 

The anterior Surface, according to the experiments 
of Petit, forms the Segment of a sphere, the diameter 
of which is between seven or eight lines, or twelfths of 
an inch ; while the posterior Surface is only equal to 
the segment of a sphere of about five lines in diameter. 

It has been observed by Zinn, — that the figure of 
the Lens varies at different periods, being in the 
Foetus almost of a spherical form, but becoming gradu- 
ally Hatter on the anterior and posterior Surfaces, till 
about the age of thirty, after which its form docs not 
appear to vary. 

As the figure, so also the colour and consistency are 
found to change at different times of life — In the Fcctiis, 
not only the Capsule, but the Lens also is of a reddish 
colour; but immediately after birth, they become per- 
fectly transparent. — In a person considerably advanced 
in years, the Lens is observed to acquire a certain de- 
gree of yellowness, which appears hist in the centre, 
and afterwards extends gradually to the circumference, 
snd in extreme old age, this yellow tinge becomes so 
deep as to resemble Amber. 

An Aqueous Fluid is described as being situated be- 
tween the Crystalline Lamellae, which is supposed to 
decrease in quantity, and become yell«wish, the Lens 
at the same time increasing in solidity as the person ad- 
vances in life. This difference however, of convexity, 
colour, and consistence, according to the difference of 
age, is not uniformly met with. 

The Lens becomes opaque soon after death, and ac- 
quires an additional opacity when put into spirit of 
wine. 

It is composed of concentric Lamellae, laid over each 
other like 'he coats of an Onion. These Lamellae, are 
connected by a fine Cellular Substance, and are more 
closelv compacted the nearer they are to the centre. 

Tbi* lamellated structure may be readily obsened 
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in the eve of an Ox, or any other large animal, but is 
roost i icii t'ie Lens has been macerated hi 

Water or Vinegar. 

When the maceration is conlirned for some time, the 

I tlae put mi a radiated appcarnnce, the Radii run- 

t a vertical manner, or issuing from the centre to 

rcumference, di\ iding the Surface into Isoscular 

igles 

Tlir Lamellae v ere discovered by Lei vrr H< ; ck, 
tn bo B> a hue v 

• \ : s Muscular, — but this o- 
pinion of the Musctilaritj of the Lens, seems to have 
game! very few proselytes. 

nee of the Lens somewhat resembles half- 
mclt< <i gum, is very soft and tender on the outside, 
dually firmer and tougher towards the 
Centre, where it t'.>,ms a Nucieus. 

The Lens is sunounded by a very polluc'ul prcper 
Capsule, called Tunica Arunea or Cr ;stallina, whirl) is 
much thicker and more elastic than the Capsule of the 
Vitreous Humour, but adheres so slightly, and is so 
easily lace ated, that after a small puncture is made in 
it, the Lens start out, upon applying gentle pressure to 
the Capsule. 

The posterior part of the Capsule is much thinner, 

, and weaker than the anterior ; but is quite a 

distinct Membrane from the Tunica Vitrcae ; yet so 

connected to it by Cellular Substance , that it is 

difficult to separate them without lacerating both the 

Vitreous coat and its Humour 

Some Authors describe an Aqueout Humour as seated 
between the Lens and its Capsule; while others, of no 
small respectability deny the existence of this Humour 
as well as of that which is said lo be situated between 
the Lamella: of the Lens. 

The Vessels of the Lens arc not to be seen in the eye 
of an ^dult ; but in that of a rectus, He ill found ves- 
sels passing from the Corpus Cihaie, over the fore-part 
oftiie Caps. ile of the Lens. 

VV'iNSi.ow afterwards observed, that in the Foetus, 
and in new-horn child; en, a tine injection succe* .:< d so 
well as to discover the Vessels of the Membrana Ci s- 
tullaiaand Vitrea ; — and in a Foztusof aboutsix months, 
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the injected liquor seemed to him to have penetrated'a 
port of the Crystalline and Vitreous Humours. 

A i.bi vis derives these Vessels from a double source. 
In the eye of a Whale, lie demonstrated Vessels pas- 
sing from the Ciliary Processes to the Substance of the 
Lens ; — and. at a later period, he injected in the hu- 
man eye, a small branch arising from the Central Ar- 
tery of theRetina, which proce ded in a straight direction 
through the Vitreous Humour, and divided in the pos- 
terior part of the Capsule into numerous brandies, 
many twigs of which plunged into the Substance of the 
Lens. 

This artery and its branches have been frequently and 
successfully injected by succeeding Anatomists. 
Vitreous Humour. 
The Vitreous Humour, so called from its resemblance 
to melted Glass, is situated in the back-part of the Ca- 
vity of the eye, which it occupies from the insertion of 
the Optic. Nerve to the Surface of the Crystalline Lens. 
It is round at the back-part and sides, where jt is 
covered by the Retina, but is concave before, where it 
forms a bed for the Crystalline Lens. 

It is by much the largest of the three Humours, oc- 
cupy ing upwards of nine-tenths of the whole eye, and 
has a Gelatinous appearance, — or is somewhat like the 
glare of an Egg. 

In an Adult it is always very transparent, and in an 
Old Person it does not, like the Lens, degenerate into 
a yellow, or any other colour. 

In the Feet us, like the Aqueous Humour, it is of a 
reddish colour. 

The liquor with which the Vitreous Humour is fil- 
led, is similar to the Aqueous, — very fluid, transpires 
readily through the Capsule, though that coat be entire, 
and, like the Aqueous Humour, is somewhat thicker, 
hca- :er, and more viscid than Water. 

When this Humour is evacuated by puncture, in the 
living Body, it is very seldom, though sometimes re- 
newed. 

Upon the surface of this Humour there is a coat, term- 
ed Vitrea, as transparent as the Humour itself, and 
so thin and Cobweb-like, as to have the name of Arena;. 
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The Tunica Vitrea is remarkably smooth on its outer 
Surface ; but Within, it sends Processes into the body 
of the Humour. 

Some Authors, and among- these Wiksi.ow, have 
described this coat as consisting of two Laminae, but 
Sabatier, and other late writers, seem sufficiently 
satisfied that it is a single Layer ; and even this single 
Layer cannot be raised but with difficulty, though it is 
demonstrable by making a puncture to allow the Hu- 
mour to escape, and by afterwards distending the part 
with air. 

The structure of the humour consists in a set of de- 
licate Cells, which contain the liquor within them, as 
my be seen by the assistance of Acids, or by boiling 
Water, or by Congelation. 

The Cells of the Humour communicate freely with 
each other, as appears from the liquor oozing out by 
the smallest puncture made in the general Capsule. 

Under the Corpus Ciliare, the Capsule of the Vitre- 
ous Humour sends off au external Lamina, which ac- 
companies the Retina, and is inserted with it into the 
fore-part of the Capsule of the Lens, a little before its 
anterior edge. It is termed Mtmbr anula Corona: Cilia- 
ri.i, or Zomula Ciliaris, from its Striated appearance 
and circular form, and assists in fixing the Lens to the 
Vitreous Humour. 

After sending off the Ciliary Zone, the coat of the 
Vitreous Humour goes behind the Capsule of the Lens, 
to which it firmly adheres. 

Between the Ciliary Zone and part where the Cap- 
side of the Vitreous Humour adheres to that of the 
Lens, — which is at the same distance behind the edge 
of" the Lens, with the distance of the insertion of th^e- 
Ciliary Zone before it, — a Passage is formed, narked. 
Canalis Petitianus, after Petit, who discovert d \\. 

The Membranes forming this Passage are pervaded 
by transverse Fibres, in such a manner, that when air 
is introduced, it goes freely round the edge of the Lens; 
but the Passage has a Cellular appearance, being con- 
tracted and dilated alternately. 

The Canal of Petit is nearly of the same breadth 
WiUi tne Corpus Cdiurc, is always euiptv, and has no 



communication iwlli liie Capsules oi' tlte Vitreous or 
Crystalline Humours. 

No vessels ate to be seen in the Vitreous Humour of 
•in Adult, but in the eye of a l'cetus, un artery is obser- 
ved to aria central one of the Retina, which 
nigh the middle of the Vitreous Humour* 
sending twigs to the Cellular Texture of this Humour, 
•while th^ ])i incipal Trunk is continued to the Capsule 
of the Crystalline Lens, as has been already observed. 

The Vitreous Humour serves to give shape to the eye, 
to keep the coats properly expanded, to preserve the 
due distance of the Lens, and direct the rays of light 
to the Retina. 

mi-3ci.es of the ball or the eve. 

The Rail of the eye is moved by six Muscles, which 

are divided, on account of their diiection into Jour 

Muscles, obtaining their respec- 

ames from their size, situation, direction, or use. 

Of the straight Muscles, one is situated above the 
eye, another below it, and one on each side- Of the 
oblique, one is placed at the upper and inner, and the 
other at the under and outer part of the eye. 

The Recti Muscles are not straight, as the name im- 
ples ; (or on account of the situation of the eye and 
shape of the Orbit, the internal, or that next the Nose, 
is the only one which runs in a straight direction. 

Neither are they all equally long, the internal being 
< eternal the longest, and the other two 
near!; 

Th •:, which bear a strong rc- 

■ 11 other, arise by a narrow beginning 
liitous and Fleshy, from the edge of the Fora- 

< mbrace the Optic Nerve at 
the Oi bit. 
In thnr ; wards, they form Fleshy Bellies, 

which and very th ; n Tendons, to be in- 

■ levotic coat, under the Tunica Andata, 
of an inch behind the edge of tiie Cor- 
nell, and at > ijiial i it her, 

i intimately 
, lb the Sclerotica, that thev cannot be si- 
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parated from it, or be brought as far as the Cornea, 
without evident laceration. 

The different Muscles of the Bail of the e_\e, where 
they lie upon the Ball, are covered with a Cellular 
Sheath, which afterwards degenerates into that Cellular 
Substance which is interposed between the Sclerotica 
and Conjunctiva. 

Levator Oculi ; 

Or Rectus Attotlens, or Super bus. 

Origin ■ From the upper part of the Foramen Opti- 
cian, below the Levator Palpe'orx Superior is. 

Insertion : Into the upper and fore-part of the Tuni- 
ca Sclerotica. 

Action : To raise the forepart of the Ball of the eye. 

Depbessor Oculi ; 

Or Rectus Deprimens, or Uumilis. 
Origin : From the inferior part of the Foramen Op- 
ticum. 

Insertion : Opposite to the former. 

Action : To pull the fore-part of the eye downwards. 

Adductor Oculi ; 
Or Rectus Adducens, or Bibitorius. 
Origin : From the Foramen Opiicum, between the 
Obliquus Superior and Depressor. 

Insertion : Opposite to tiie inner angle. 
Action : To turn the fore-part of the eye towards the 
Nose. 

Abductor Oculi; 

Or Rectus Abducent, or Indignabundus. 

Origin: Fiom the Bony Partition between the Fora- 
men Opticum and Lacerum. 

Insertion : Into the Ball of the eye, opposite to the 
outer an K le. 

Action : To turn the fore-part of the eye towards the 
Temple. When two of the opposite Recti Muscles, 
or all of them act together, they draw the eye into the 
Orbit. 

When two of the adjacent Recti Muscles act, they 
turn the fore-part of the eye obliquely in a direction 
towards their Origins. 



Otft.tqvus Suprmor: ; 
Or Obliquus Major ■, or Trochlearis. 

Origin .- Like the straight Muscles, f. om tiic ed^e of 
tin - Foramen Opticum. between the Levator and Ad- 
ductor Omli. From tlience it runs straight forward, 
•ends oft" a long round Tendon, which passes through a 
C':ti tilri^inons Pullev fixed behind tlie Internal Angular 
Pro* ess of the Os Frontis : from this it runs a little 
downwards, and returns backwards and outwards, pas- 
sine under the Levator Ocwli, to have its 

In&trtion: By a broad thin Tendon, into the Tunica 
Sclerotica, about half-way between the insertion of the 
Levator Ocnli and entrance of the Optic Nerve. 

'Action: To roll the Hall of the eye, by turning the 
Ptipil downwards and outwards. 

Obliqvl's Inferior ; 

Or Obliquus Minor. 

Origin ■ By a narrow beginning, from the anterior 
«•»!£*■ of the Orb',tar\ Process of the Superior Maxillary 
Bone, near the Lacrymal Groove, from which it pas- 
ses obliquely outwards, backwards and upwards, round 
the- Ball of the eye. 

Insertion ■ By a broad thin Tendon, into the Sclerotic 
coat, between the entrance of the Optic Nerve and in- 
sertion of the Abductor Oculi, and opposite to the in- 
sertion of the Superior Oblique Muscle. 

.; To roll the Ball of the eye, by turning the 

F>ij>il upwards, and inwards, and with the assistance of 

t!u Superior Oblique Muscle, to pull the eye forwards, 

\ lu coii ing an antagonist to the Recti Muscles. 

The two Oblique Muscles, on account of rolling the 
■ sist.i.g it in the expression of certain pas- 
sions, have been called Rutatores, or Amatores. 

VESSELS or THE EYE. 

The Frontal, Fascial, and Temporal Arteries, which 
are branches of the Externa; and Internal Carotids, 
vlie Palpebral, and communicate with those 
vhi< It are dispersed \>ithm the Orbit. 

Some small branches of the Internal Maxillary Ar- 
ass through tlie Inferio; Orbital' Fissure, to be 
C 4 
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dispersed chiefly upon the Periosteum of the Orbit and 
Fat of the eve. , „ , ., . _„ . 

The Ocular Artery, which is a branch of the Internal 
Carotid, passes through the Foramen Opticurn, incom- 
panv with the Optic Nerve, and supplies the rat, Mus- 
cles" and Ball of the eye, and also the Lacrymal Gland 
and Tunica Conjunctiva. 

The branches which belong to the Ball of the eye, 
have the name of Ciliares :— They perforate the Sclero- 
tica in different places, and are afterwards dispersed 
chieflv upon the Choroid coat and Iris. 

One branch of the Ocular Artery, called Centralis 
Fetince, perforates the Optic Nerve, and is dispersed 
upon the Retina . 

The Veins which correspond with the Arteries ot the 
eve, communicate freely with each other, and pass 
partly to the External JugularVein, by branches situated 
about the fore-part of the Orbit, and partly to the In- 
ternal Jugular Vein by the Cavernous Sinus. 
NERVES OF THE EYE. 

Besides the Optic Nerve, already taken notice of, the 
eye receives the Third and Fourth Pairs, and branches 
from the fust part of the Fifth Pair, together with the 
Sixth Pair, and branches from the Seventh. 

The parts about the fore-side of the Orbit are sup- 
plied by branches from the Fifth and Seventh Pairs ;— 
the Ball of the eye by Nerves called Ciliary, which 
come from the third and Fifth Pairs ;— the fat, Mus- 
cles, Lacrymal Gland, &c. are supplied by the Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Pairs. 

The use of the eye is, to receive and collect the rays- 
of light in such a manner as to form upon the Retina 
the image or picture of the object which the eye looks 
at j and the point where these different rays meet is 
called the Focus. 

The object is painted upon the Retina in an inverted 

manner, the rays from above falling upon its under, and 

those from below upon its upper part ; and it is suppos- 

•ed to be by habit, or rather by instinct, that we judge of 

the real situation of any object. 

That the rays of light may terminate distinctly on 
the Retina, it is necessary that both the. Cornea and 
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Crystalline Lens should Lave a certain degree of con- 
vexity. 

If either the one or the other be too prominent, the 
Focus will be formed before it reach the Retina, as is 
the case in short-sighted people, who require concave 
glasses to enable them to see objects distinctly, at the 
proper and ordinary distance. 

If, on the contrary, the Cornea or Lens be too flat, 
or the retractive power of the Humours be in any way 
dimished, the Focus will then be imperfectly formed, 
till the object is viewed at a greater distance than or- 
dinary, as is the case with persons advanced in life, 
to whom the assistance of convex glasses becomes ne- 
cessary. 

How an object, viewed with both eyes, appears sin- 
gle, has been ascribed by the generality of Authors to 
custom and habit ; and by others to instinct, which re- 
gulates the uniform motion of the eye, and the accu- 
rate application of both to one point. 

The eye is enabled to judge of, or accommodate itself 
to objects at different distances, by the action of its 
Muscles increasing or diminishing the length of its 
Axis, and by the motions of the Lis allowing * greater 
or smaller quantity of light to be thrown into the eye. 



OF THE NOSE. 



The Nose, which is the Organ of Smell, and contri- 
butes to the general purpose of Respiration, is divided 
into the External Prominent Part, a..d the Internal Ca- 
vity, winch is separated by the Septum Narium into 
two smaller Cavities ; — or, it is divided into hard and 
soft pails. 

The External part, or Nose, properly so called, is 
composed superiorly of Bones, interiorly of Cartilages, 
and has a partial covering from the Muscles, and a ge- 
neral one trom '.he common Integuments. 

On the outside oi' tlu Note aie observed, — the Radix, 
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or upper part ; — the D »sum, or middle prominence ;— 
the Apex, or point ; — the AUc, or lateral moveable parts ,- 
— and Columna, or under part of the partition next the 
Upper Lip. 

The Osseous part of the Nose is formed by the Ossa 
Nasi, properly so called, the Ossa Maxillaria and Os 
Frontis, which constitute the upper and fore-part : 

By the Os Ethmoidet and Ossa Unguis, which form 
the upper, inner, and lateral parts: 

And by the Ossa Maxillaria Svperiaria, Ossa Palati, 
Os Sphenoidcs, Ossa Spongiosa Inferiora, and Vovitr, 
•which form the under, inner, and back-part. 

The fwa Cavities, or Nostrils, terminate anteriorly in 
the Face, and posteriorly in 'the Fauces, and are much 
enlarged by the different Sinuses which communicate 
with them. 

The under and fore-part of the Nose consists of fi ve 
Cartilages, of a somewhat regular figure, and of some 
smaller pieces, which are more irregular, and of an in- 
determinate number. 

Of the the Cartilages, one is situated in the middle 
and the other four laterally. 

The middle Cartilage is the most considerable, and 
supports the rest : It constitutes the Cartilaginous part 
of the Septum Narium, and is joined to the anterior 
edge of the Nasal Lamella of the Ethmoid Bone, to the 
anterior edge of the Vomer, and to the fore-part of the 
Spinous Process of the Superior Maxillary Bones. 

Of the lateral Cartilages, two are placed anteriorly 
forming by their curved union the Tip of the Nose* 
and two posteriorly, which form the Aire Nasi. 

Between the anterior and posterior Cartilages are 
spaces filled with additional Cartilages, the number 
size, and figure, varying in different bodies. 

The elasticity of the Cartilages contributes to the 
ice of the Nose against external injuries. 

The Nose is covered by the common Intejrumenls 
and perforated at its under and outer-part by the Duets 
of Sebaceoum Clauds, the contents of which may be tea. 
dily squeezed out by the pressure of the Fingers 

The Cartilages oi tin- Nos v.,J i„ ,;:• 

i«, by the follosving Muscles, which Im 
already deserved, vh 
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Natal part of the Frontal Musclf, the Levator and De- 
pressor Labii Superioris Alcequi Nasi — The Nose may 
also be moved by the neighbouring Muscles, which, in 
many instances, become assistants to the others. 

The internal Nares or Cavities of the Nose extend 
upwards to the Cribriform Plate of the Ethmoid, and to 
the Body of the Sphenoid Bone. 

At the inner side they are bounded by the Septum 
Narium, which is formed by the Nasal Lamella of the 
Ethmoid Bone, by the Vomer, and by the middle Carti- 
lage of the Nose. 

On the outside, or that next the Cheek, the Ossa 
Spongiosis project a considerable way into their Cavities, 
and increase the Surface of the Membrane of the Nose, 
lor enlarging the Organ of Smell. 

In animals which smell acutely, the Ossa Spongiosa 
are remarkably large and complex- 

The bottom of the Nostrils runs directly backwards, 
so that a. straight probe may be passed through either of 
them \o the I'hroat 

in. the fore-part of the Nostrils there are stiff Hairs, 
called Vibrissa, which prevent the Mucus from con- 
stantly Mowing out, and insects, or other extraneous 
matter from entering. 

The general Cavity of each Nostril is divided by the 
Ossa Spongiosa into three Meatus, or Passages, which 
run from before backwards, and are described by Hau- 
ler according to their situations, viz. 

The Meatus Narium Superior, placed at the upper, 
inner, aiel back-part of the Superior Spongy Bone. 

The Meatus Medius, situated between the Superior 
and Inferior Spongy Bones 

The Menus inferior, situated between the Inferior 
Spongj B n\e ami bottom of the Nose 

The inside of the' Nose is lined with a thick Spongy 
Membrane, termed vI/kc.jsi, or Pituitaria of Schneider, 
or iichneiderana, which lines the whole internal Nares, 
and ;s alga continued to the different Sinuses, to the 
Lacrymai Sacs and Palatine Ducts, to the Pharynx, 
Palate, and Eustachian Tubes. 

This Membran- is very Vascular and Nervous, and is 
the primary Organ of Smelling. It is constantly lubri- 
cated and preserved in a proper decree of moisture by 
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the Mucous of the Nose, which is discharged upon its 
Surface from numerous small Follicles. 

The different Sinuses of the Bones of the Head, after 
having run obliquely backwards in a short winding di- 
rection, terminate by small op. nings in the Cavity of the 
Noss 

The Fmntat Sinuses pass downwards into the anterior 
oid Cells, which terminate in the upper part of the 
Ntm-, behind the beginning of the Lacrymal Sacs. 

Besides the Passages common to the Frontal Sinuses 

anil anterior Ethmoid Cells, there arc others proper to 

the Poste-ior Ethmoid Cells, which terminate in the up- 

i\ back part o=i the Nose near the openings of the 

S j n id Sinuses 

ih. Sphenoid Sinuses open, behind the Cells of the 
Ethmoid Bone, into the upper and back-part of the 

The MnxiUary Sinuses open at their upper and inner 

i , and s nutimes two passages, into the 

le of the spai e between the Superior and Inferior 

j Bones, nearly opposite to the under edge of the 

the upperpart of the Maxillary Sinuses, Appendices 

described bj IIai.u . are sometimes found, which 

ic v ith the Ethmoid Cells 

S j, or Wal 1 thi Maxillary Sinuses, are 

; i i Plates of Bine, excepting where the Pro- 

in additional strength. Be- 

hey have onh thin Plates between them and the 

1'ivMt s Molart s, the i ootsof w hich are sometimes found 

in 

, are l ; ned v. ith a continuation of 

,• but in these it is thinner^ 

part of t lie ?viein- 

li lines the general Cavity of the Nose. 

constantly moisl< ned, but not filled with a 

i and modulate the voice : Tin ir 
cture renders the Bones lighter ; but they do 
not :■ i gan of Smell 

s being dir« is, ] ;c\ent 

i itrani ous matter from getting into them. 
The Lacrimal Sac is a Membranous Canal, situated 
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in the Lacrymal Groove, formed bv the Superior, 
illarv, Lacrvmal, and Inferior Spongv Bones. 

The Osseous Duct, in its descent, runs a little obli., 
backward* to the lower and lateral part of the Cavity of 
the Nose, where it terminates at the inner and fore-part 
of the Antrum Maxillare, under the Os Spongiosum Info- 
rms, a little behind the anterior extremitvofthatBone, and 
in a direct line upwards from the second Dens /.lolaris. 

The upper part of the Osseous Passage forms only a 
■emi-canal, the under end a complete one. 

The Lacrymal Sac is situated in the upper part of the 
Lacrvmal Groove, behind the Tendon of the Orbicularis 
Muscle of the Eye-Lids About a fourth part of the 
Sac is situated above the Tendon, forming- a kind of 
intestinum decum, and the rest is placed below. 

Towards the inner angle of the Eye, behind the Ten- 
don of the Orbicularis Muscle, the Sac is perforated by 
the Lacrvmal Ducts 

The under part of the Sac becoming a little narrower, 
but without forming any Valve, passes into the Nose, 
under the name of Lacrymal Duct, Canalis Nasalis, or 
Ductus ad Nasum, and terminates at the inferior ex- 
tremity of the Osseous Canal. 

The substance of the Lacrymal Sac and Duct is si- 
milar to that of the Membrana Schneideriana, is defend- 
ed with the same kind of Mucus with which this Mem- 
brane is lubricated, and is firmly connected to the Peri- 
osteum of the Osseous Canal. 

The use of this passage is, — to convey the superfluous 
Tears to *he Nose, so as to prevent them from passing 
over the Cheek. 

The Ductus Incisivus, or Natalo Palatimts of Steno, 
is a small Canal, which, as has been already observed 
in the description of the Bones, is only sometimes met 
with in the Human Body, though it is always to be found 
in the Ox, Horse, Sheep, &c. 

When present, it takes its origin from a small Pit, 
formed in the fore-part of the bottom of the Nostril, 
under the termination of the Lacrvmal Duct. It runs 
obliquely downwards and forwards, placed in such a 
Banner as to receive and conduct Tears into the Mouth. 

The Arteries of the Nose come chiefly from the ex- 
ternal Carotids. 
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Those of the outer part of the Nose come from the 
Facial and Internal Maxillary Arteries; — those of the 
inner, from the Maxi Hares Interns; — and a few twig* 
are furnished by the Ocular Arteries- 

The Veins go to the External Jugulars ;— they like- 
wise communicate With the Ocular veins, and of course 
With the Lateral Sinuses and Internal Jugulars. 

The Nerves with which the outer part of the Nose is 
chiefly supplied, come from the second branch of the 
Fifth, and from the Fortio Dura of the Seventh Pair. 

Tht- inner part is principally supplied bv the First, or 
Olfactory Nerves, and b-y some branches from the first 
and second portions of the Fifth Fair. 



OF THE EAR. 

The ear, or Organ of Hearing, is divided into the 
External and Internal Ear. 

External Ear. 

The External Ear comprehends the Auricle, or Ear, 
properly so called, and the Meatus Auditor t us Extemus. 

It is again divided into the Pinna, or Ala, which i on- 
stitules by much the greater part of it ; — and Lobus, 
which is placed at its under end. 

The Pinna or Ala, is chiefly composed of Cartilage, 
and is divided at its fore-part, into seven 1 Eminences 
and Cavities, which have obtained particular names, viz. 

The Helix, or outer Bar, or Mai gin, so tailed torn 
its winding direction. It arises behind at the Lobe of 
the Ear, surrounds its upper edge, and terminates be- 
low, nearly opposite to its origin, dividing the Concha 
into two parts. 

The Antilielix, Ant he lix, or inner Bar or Margin, which 
is situated within the former, and is composed supe- 
riorly of two Ridges, uniting together belo'n . 

The Tragus, so called from the Hairs which frequenly 
grow from it having a resemblance to the beard of a 
Goat. 
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It is a small eminence which lies over the Meatus 
ExterniiS', and is connected to the under and fore -part 
of the Helix. 

The Antitragus, so named from its being opposite to 
the Tragus, below the posterior extremity of the Anti- 
helix. 

The Cavitas Innominata, situated between the Helix 
and Antihehx. 

The Scapha, nvFnssa Navicularis, — compared in shape 
to that 01 a Boat, — situated between the two limbs of 
tlu' Antiheiix. 

The Concha, so called from its resemblance to a Fish- 
shell of that name. It is a large cavity tinder the An- 
tiheiix, divided by the Helix into two parts, the inferior 
of which leads to the Meatus Auditorius. 

The back-part of the Kxternal Ear exhibits only one 
considerable Eminence, whrcl) is the convex Surface of 
the Concha. 

The Lobus, which is the inferior soft part of the Ear, 
is composed of Cellular Substance, with a small quan- 
tity of Fat. 

The tar is covered by a continuation of the common 
Integuments, which is thinner here than on the rest of 
the Body, and is perforated in many parts by the mouths 
of Sebaceous Ducts, which are placed immediately un- 
der the Skin. 

1 he motions of the Ear, which are very limited, are 
regulated by several Muscles, some of which are com- 
mon to the Ear and Head, and others proper to the Ear 
itself. The common Muscles have been already de- 
scribed. The Muscles proper to the Ear lie close upon 
the Cartilage, and, in the generality of subjects, are so 
thin, white, and indistinct, as to receive from some Au- 
thors the name of Muscular Membranes. — They are as 
follow 

Helicis Major. 

Origin : From the anterior acute part of the Helix, 
Upon w hich it ascends. 

Insertion: Into tin- Hel'x. 

A -turn : To pull that part into which it is inserted * 
little downwards and forwards. 

Helicis Minor. 

Origin ■ From the under and fore -part of the Helix 
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Insertion: Into the Helix, near the Fissure in the 
Cartilage opposite to the Concha. 
Action: To contract tlte Fissure. 

Tragi cits . 

Origin: From the middle and outer part of the Con- 
clci, at the root of t he Tragus, along which it runs. 

Insertion: Into the point of the Tragus. 

Action. : To pull the point of the Tragus a little for- 
wards. 

Antitragicus. 

Origin: From the internal part of the Antitragus, 
upon which it runs upwards. 

Insertion : Into the tip of the Antitragus, as far as the 
inferior part of the Antihelix, where there is a Fissure 
in the Cartilage. 

Action: To turn the tip of the Antitragus a little out- 
wards and depress the extremity of the Antihelix to- 
wards it. 

Transverstts Auris. 

Origin: From the prominent part of the Concha, on 
the Dorsum, or back part of the Ear. 

Insertion: Into the outside of the Antihelix. 

Action: To draw the parts to which it is connected 
towards each other, and to stretch the Scapha and 
Concha. 

The use of the External Ear is to collect the sound, 
and convey it to the Meatus Externus, — the Muscles giv- 
ing tension to it, so as to render the sounds more dis- 
tinct 

The Cartilage of the External Ear is connected to the 
Temporal Bone by the common Integuments, and by its 
Muscles; and is furnished v\ith Ligamentous Mem- 
branes, which fix it to the roots of the Zygoma and of 
the Mastoid Pi ui i ss. 

The \Afeutus Auditorious Externus leads inwards, from 
the Concha, and in its course proceeds forwards and up- 
wards, turning a ittle downwards at its farthest extre- 
mity, at the Membrana I'ympani- — The turns, however, 
ar- so inconside able, that the bottom of tUe passage 
can be readih seen in a clear light, upon puliii'g the 
ear backwards. 
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It is somewhat of an oval form, a little contracted in 
the middle, and upwards of an inch in length. 
^ Its outer end, which is a continuation of the Concha, 
is Cartilaginous, and has two or three Interruptions or 
Fissures in it. 

On the upper and back-part of its circumference, 
there is a Large Interruption terminating in an oblique 
Margin, which is fixed to the rough edge, at the under 
part of the Osseous portion of the Meatus. 

At the upper and back-part of the Meatus, the Car- 
tilage has but little connection with the Bones, being 
there fixed by the Skin which lines the Canal. 

The Osseous Canal is continued from the Cartilage 
of the Meatus, and is the longer oi the two, particularly 
at the upper and back-part of t7ie Passage. 

The Meatus is lined with a continuation of the Skin, 
which fills up the interruptions in the Cartilage, but is 
thinner than on the rest of the Body. 

Under the Skin of the Meatus, and near its outer end 
there are numerous small glands, of a yellowish colour' 
placed in a Recticular Substance, formed of the Cor- 
pus Mucosum, ,tnd termed GlanduU Ceruminosx which 
discharge the Wax of the Ear through small Excretory 
Ducts. ' 

The Arteries of the External Ear come Interiorly 
from the Temporal, and posteriorly from the Occipital 
both of which are branches of the External Carotid Ar " 
tery. 

The Veins pass partly to the External, and partly to 
the Internal Jugulars. 

tK J!f- f ? re ; P 1 ai ' t ;l t ! ,e Ear j. s applied with Series from 
the third of the Fifth, and from the Portia Dura of the 
Seventh Pair ; the under and back-part, by branalr* 
Irom the first and second Cervicles. 

The Meatus Externus conveys the sound from the 
Outer towards the Inner Ear, and is supposed to do 
this to greater advantage, en account of the winding 
nature o< the Passage. '■ 

The Wax lubricates the Passage, and defends it from 
the injuries of the air, and being of a viscid and ' 
quality, assists m the exclusion of insects 

In the Foetus, the Meatus is entirely CarUlairii 

11. J, • 'WtflHOUi, 
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and only adheres to an imperfect Bony circle, in which 
the Membrana Tympani is fixed. 

At the inner end of the Meatus Externus, the Mem- 
brana Tympani is situated, which has its name from co- 
vering the outer part of the Tympanum or Drum of the 
Ear. 

It is firm, almost transparent, and of an oval form. 

It is fixed in a Groove which divides the Meatus from 
the Tympanum. 

It is very tense, but has a small depression in the mid- 
dle next the Meatus, with a corresponding convexity to- 
wards the Tympanum, where the extremity of the Mai- 
leus is fixed to it. 

Its situation is somewhat oblique, the upper-part be- 
ing turned outwards, and the under inwards, so that 
the lower side of the Meatus is a little longer than the 
upper. 

It forms a complete Septum, and has no hole in it, 
such as has been described by some Authors. 

It is formed partly of a continuation of the Lining of 
the Meatus, but chiefly of the Periosteum. 

The Membrana Tympani has numerous small Vessels 
from the Temporal and Stylo-mastoid Arteries, which 
run in a radiated manner, and which are most abundant 
in the Foetus. 

It is the Conductor of sound from the Outer to the 
Inner Ear. 

In the Foetus, this Membrane is fixed in an imperfect 
Ring of Bone, and, along with the Meatus, is covered 
with a Mucous Membrane, which defends the parts 
from the too strong impulse of Sound. 

THE INTERNAL EAR. 

The Internal Ear comprehends the Tympanum, La- 
byrinth, and certain Passages leading into these. 

The Tympanum, or Drum of the Ear, is situated at 
the inner side of the Membrana Tympani, approaches 
to a hemispherical figure, and is about half an inch in 
width. 

Between the Tympanum andCavitv called Labyrinth, 

.;? Septum, which forms the bottom of 

inpanum, where there are several Eminences, viz. 

forms the beginning of the 



Scala Tympani, and di i ne Tympanum into ante- 
rior and posterior regi 

A Protuberance at the er and back-part of the 

Tympanum, formed by the Aquseducts Fallopii. 

A Projection, called Eminent ia Pyramidals Tympani, 
situated behind the Fenestra Ovalis, in which is the 
Passage for the Stapedius Muscle. 

An Eminence at the upper and fore-part of the Tym- 
panum, containing a semi-canal, for lodging part of the 
Tensor Tympani Muscle 

In the Tympanum there are various Passage*, which 
communicate with the neighbouring parts, viz. 

The Iter a Palato ad Aurenu or Eustachian Tube, 
which goes off from the upper and fore-part of the 
Tympanum, and runs obliquely forwards and inwards 
to the posterior opening of the Nostril, and terminates 
at its outer edge, above the arch of the Palate. 

The posterior part -of the Tube is formed in the Pars 
Petrosa, at the upper and outer part of the Canal for 
the Carotid Artery. 

The anterior portion is formed above, by the Spinous 
Process, and root of the Pterygoid Process of the Sphe- 
noid Bone ; — and below, by Cartilage and Membrane. 

It is narrow next the Ear, where it can only admit 
the point of a Surgeon's probe ; but becomes gradually 
wider towards the Nose, where it terminates by an ob- 
lique opening with prominent sides, sufficiently large 
to admit a Goose-quill. 

It is lined by a Membrane similar to that of the Nose, 
of which it appears to be a continuation ; and on the 
edge of the Mouth of the Tube, it is so thick as to add 
considerably to its prominency. 

The Eustachian Tube preserves the balance of Air 
between the Outer and Inner Ear, and prevents it from 
pressing too forcibly upon the different Membranes 
placed in the sides of the Tympanum. 

It has been supposed to convey the sound of a per- 
son's own Voice to the Inner Ear ; but experiment does 
not favour this opinion, nor is it found to render Sound 
more distinct when the Mouth is open ;— though per- 
sons who are dull of hearing are observed frequently to 
Tisten after this manuer. 

The Cells of the Mastoid Process, which open into the 
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upper and back-part of the Tympanum, opposite to, but 
a little higher than the Eustachian Tube. 

They are very irregular, and have many w indings 
and turnings, which communicate freely with each o- 
thcr, and are lined, like the Cells of other Bones, with 
the Periosteum Internum. 

They assist the Tympanum in reflecting the Sound. 

In Quadrupeds, which hear acutely, there are large 
Cavities connected with the Tvmpanum, which seem 
to supply the place of Mastoid Cells. 

Above the- Promotory, a Hole, called Fenestra Ovalis 
the upper and under edges of which are convex up- 
wards,— for lodging the Base of the Stapes. 

The inner edges of this Hole are contracted by a 
narrow border, upon which the end of the Stapes rests. 

Below the Fenestra Ovalis, and at the under and 
back-part of the Promontory, a Hole, smaller than the 
former, called Fenestra Rotunda- 
It is placed obliquely backwards, and outwards, leads 
to the Cochlea, but is shut up by a Membrane which 
assists in communicating Sound to the Labyrinth. 

The Sides, or Walls of the Tympanum, which like- 
wise assist in conveying Sound to the Labyrinth, are 
lined with Periosteum, which is reflected into the dif- 
ferent Passages leading from it. 

The Cavity of the Tympanum contains four small 
Bones, called Ossicula Auditus, which form a chain 
stretching across from the Membrana Tympani to the 
Labyrinth. 

The Ossicula Auditus are, — the Malleus, the Incus, the 
Os Orbiculare, and the Stapes ,- — these names being de- 
rived from substances which they are supposed to re- 
semble in shape. 

The Malleous, or Hammer, consists of a round Head, 
a small Neck, a Manubrium or Handle, and two small 
Processes, one in the Neck, long and very slender, and 
therefore called Gracilis ; the other in the upper end of 
the handle, called Processus Brevis. 

The Handle is b\ some Authors considered as one of 
the Processes, and is then called the longest of the 
three. It forms an angle with the Neck, becomes gra- 
dually smaller, and is bent, at its extremity, towards 
the Membrana Tympani. 
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In the natural situation, the Head is turned upwards 
snd inwards, and the Handle down upon the Membrana 
Tvmpani, to which it adheres. 

The Incus, compared in shape to an Anvil, btit more 
resembling one of the Dentes Molares, wi*h its roots 
widely separated, is situated behind the Malleus, and 
is formed of a Body and tivo Crura of unequal lengths. 

The Body has a Cavity and two Eminences, corres- 
ponding to that part of the Malleus with which it is ar- 
ticulated. 

The Short Cms extends backwards, and is joined by 
a Ligament to the edge of the Mastoid opening. 

The long Cms is turned downwards, with the point a 
little flattened, and bent inwards. 

The Os Orbiculare is the smallest Bone o.f the Body, 
being considerably less than a grain of Mustard-seed. 

It is articulated with the point of the long Process 
of the Incus, and is so firmly fixed to it, that in separa- 
ting the small Bones of the Ear from each other, it is 
apt to adhere to the Incus, and has on this account 
been frequently considered as a Process of that Bone. 

The Stapes is named from a striking resemblance it 
has to a Stirrup. It is divided into Head, Crura, and 
Base. 

The Head is placed upon a small flat neck, and is ar- 
ticulated with the Os Orbiculare. 

The Crura, like those of the Incus, are unequal in 
length, and have a groove within, which is occupied by 
a Membrane. 

The Base is of an oval shape, and has no perforation 
in it. Its edges correspond with those of the Fenestra 
Ovalis, with which it is articulated. 

The Stapes i.s placed horizontally, being nearly at a 
right angle with the inferior Cms of the Incus. — Its 
two Crura are placed in the same plane, — the longest 
■ rds. 

The s;nall Rones of the Ear are articulated with «*ch 
oilier I Ligaments, proportioned. tJOtheir 

and are am . Periosteum, which likewise fixes 

them 1o the Membrana Tympani and Fenestra Ovalis. 

The small Hones have live following Muscles \'v 

notions. 
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Tensor Tytnpani, or Internus Auric. 

Origin : From the Cartilaginous extremity of the Eu- 
stachian Tube, near the entery of the Artery of the 
Dura Mater. From thence, its Fleshy Belly runs back- 
wards in a Canal peculiar to it, at the upper and inner 
part of the Osseous Portion of the Tube, being covered 
only by a thin plate of Bone- It sends off a slender 
Tendon, which makes a turn in the Tympanum, and 
passes outwards. 

Insertion : Into the posterior part of the Handle tf 
the Malleus, a little below the root of its long Process. 

Action .- To pull the Malleus and Membrana Tympa- 
ni inwards, by which the Membrane is rendered more 
concave and tense, and better adapted for the impres- 
sion of weak sounds. 

Laxator Tympani. 

Origin : By a very small beginning, from the extre- 
mity of the Spinous Process of the Sphenoid Bone, be- 
hind the entry of the Artery of the Dura Mater ; after 
which it runs backwards and a little upwards, at the 
outside of the Eustachian Tube, in a Fissure of the Os 
Temporis, near the Fossa which lodges the Condyle of 
the Lower Jaw. 

Insertion : Into the long Process of the Malleus, 
within the Tympanum. 

Action : To draw the Malleus obliquely forwards and 
outwards, and thereby to render the Membrana Tym- 
pani less convex, or to relax it when Sounds are too 
strong. — Haller denies the existence of Muscular 
Fibres in this Substance.— Sabatieb describes it, but 
doubts of its Muscularity. 

Stapedius' 

Origin : By a small Fleshy Belly, from a little cavern 
in the Pars Petrosa, near the Cells of the Mastoid Pro- 
cess. Its Tendon passes forwards through a small Hole 
in that Cavern, and goes into the Tympanum. 

Insertion : Into the posterior part of the Head of the 
Stapes. 

Action ■■ To draw the Head of the Stapes obliquely 
upwards and backwards, by which the posterior part 
or its Base is moved inwards, and the anterior part 
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outwards, and the Membrana Tympani thereby put up- 
on the stretch. 

Labyrinth. 

The Labyrinth, so called from its Sinuosities and 
windings, is situated at the inner-part of the Tympa- 
num, and is formed of the Vestible, Cochlea, and Semi- 
circular Canals, tog-ether with the Canalis Follopii and 
Meatus Auditor ius Internus. 

The Vestible, named from its forming a porch or en- 
try to the Cochlea and Semi-circular Canals, is of an 
oval figure, nearly of the size and shape of a clean grain 
of Barley, and is situated at the inner side of the Base 
of the Stapes. 

There are three contiguous Cavities in the Vestible, 
one of which, the Semi-oval, is situated above ; another 
the Hemispherical, below ; and the third, or Sulciform, 
which is the orifice of the Aquxductus Vestibuli, is 
placed behind. 

In the Vestible there are several Holes which com- 
municate with the neighbouring parts, viz. 

The Fenestra Ovalis situated at the outside, by whkh 
it communicates with the Tympanum. 

A round Hole, situated at the fore and under-part bj 
which it communicates with one of the Canals of the 
Cochlea. 

Five Similar Foramina behind, by which it communi- 
cates with the Semi-circular Canals. 

Next the Meatus Auditoriws Internus, it has four or 
five Cribriform Perforations, for the transmission of 
Nerves. 

The Cochlea is situated next the anterior extremity 
of the Os Petrosum, and at the fore-part of the Vesti- 
ble, in such a manner as to have its Base towards the 
Meatus Auditorius Internus, and its Apex in the oppo- 
site direction, — or facing outwards. 

It has two Canals or Gyri, called Scala, from a sup- 
posed resemblance to Stair-cases, the Gyri or turns of 
which are very close to each other, and run in a spiral 
direction, like the Shell Qf a Snail, from which the part 
has obtained its name. 

The Cochlea forms two Circumvolutions or turns and « 
half, the first, of which is much larger and wider than 
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the other Turn and a half, which becomes suddenly 
smaller. '• 

The two Canals are upon the same level, the inner 
one next the Base, and the outer next the point of the 
Cochlea. 

The Gyri go round a Nucleus, Axis, or central Pil- 
lar, which is nearly horizontal, and is formed of two 
hollow Cones, with their points turned to each other, the 
one termed Modiolus, from its resemblance to the Spin- 
dle of a winding Stair-case, the other Infundibulum, or 
Funnel. 

The Modiolus forms the inner and larger portion of 
the central Pillar, and is that Cavity seen in the under 
and fore-part of the Meatus Auditorius Internus. 

It lodges that branch of the Portio Mollis of the Se- 
venth Pair of Nerves, which goes to the Cochlea, and 
is Cribriform, or full of small Holes for the passage of 
the twigs of that branch. 

The Modiolus consists of two Plates, with numerous 
Cells and Passages between them, and terminates in the 
middle of the second Gyrus of the Cochlea. 

The Infundibulum is an imperfect Funnel, the Apex 
of which is common with that of the Modiolus, and the 
Base is covered by the Apex of the Cochlea, which is 
termed Cupola. 

Between the Scalae of the Cochlea there is a Partition 
called Lamina Spiralis, or Septum Scal<e, the larger por- 
tion of which, next the Modiolus, is formed of Bone : 
The remainder, or that part next the opposite side of 
the Scalae, is Membranous, and termed by Valsalva, 
Zona Cochlx.— This drops out by maceration, so as af- 
terwards to leave only a partial Septum. 

The Osseous part of the Lamina Spiralis is compo- 
sed of two Extremely thin Cribriform Plates, whichgradu- 
ally approach each other at their opposite edges, where 
they are perforated by numerous Holes. 

The termination of the Lamina Spiralis, and of the 
Scaki Tynipani, forms a Hamulus, or small Hook, 
which projects into the Infundibulum. 

One of the Canals or Scalreof the Cochlea, opens in- 
to the under and fore -part of the Vestible, and is term- 
ed Scala Vestibuli t The other, which is the smaller of 
the two, com«iunicates with the Tympanum by the Fe- 
and is called Scala Tympmri. 



The Partition between the two Gyri or Turns of the 
Cochlea, like the Osseous part of the Lamina Spiralis, 
is formed of two Platesf with a small Cavity between 
them. 

The Volute, or Spiral of the Cochlea, begins below, 
runs forwards, and then round, so as to form, as lias 
been already mentioned, two circles or turns and a half, 
the direction of the Gyri corresponding 1 with those of 
the Shell of a Snail. 

The Canals of the Cochlea are conical, becoming 
gradually smaller towards the Apex, where they com- 
municate freely with each other, Through the medium 
of the Infundibulum. — This communication is called by 
Casseboiim, who gives the fullest Treatise upon the 
Ear, Canalis Scalarum Communis. 

The Semi-circular Canals are three in number, — the 
Superior or Vertical, the Posterior or Oblique, — mid the 
Exterior or Horizontal. 

The Superior is placed transversely, in the upper part 
of the Pars Petrosa, with its convex side upwards. 

The Posterior is farther back than the former one, and 
is parallel to the length of the Pars Petrosa, with the 
convex side turned backwards. — One of its extremities 
is placed above, and the other below, the upper extremi- 
ty joining with the internal one of the Vertical Canal, 
by which a common Canal is formed. 

The Exterior is less than the other two, which are 
more of an equal size, is placed next the Tympanum, 
and has its extremities and curvatures nearly upon the 
same plane ; with the curve placed backwards. 

Each of the Canals forms upwards of three-fourths of 
a circle, can admit the head of a small Pin, and has an 
Enlargement, Ampulla, or Cavities Elliptica, atone end, 
the other extremity being nearly of the same size with 
the rest of the Canal. 

The Orifice* are only five in number, two of the Canals 
having a common termination. Of these Orifices, three 
are situated at the inside, and two at the outside of the 
Vestible, into the posterior part of which they open. 

In the bottom of the Meatus Auditorius Interims, 
which is situated in the posterior Surface of the Pars 
a large under, and a small upper Fc - 
arp Kidge. 
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The fore-part of the inferior Fossula lead S towards the 
Cochlea, and is perforated with numberless Small Holes, 
through which branches of the Portio Mollis of the 
Seventh pair of Nerves pass to the Cochlea. 

One Hole in the centre, larger than the rest, trans- 
mits a branch of that Nerve to the Infundibulum. — This 
Hole, however, is frequently enlarged, in consequence 
of the Bone, which is extremely thin, being broken 
while preparing it. 

In the back-part of the inferior Fossula, three or four 
Cribriform Holes apj^ar, for the transmission of branch- 
es of that part of the Portio Mollis destined for the 
Vestible and Semi-circular Canals. 

In the upper Fossula of the Meatus Internus, there 
are tiso Passages, one posterior and smaller, transmit- 
ting Nerves into the Elliptical Cavity of the Vestible. 

The other, the anterior and largest, is termed Canalit 
or Aquteductus Fallopii, — from a resemblance it bears to 
an Italian Aqueduct, and serves for a transmission of 
the Portio Dura of the Seventh Pair of Nerves. 

The Canal of Fallopius goes through the upper-part 
of the Pars Petrosa, passes downwards and backwards 
between the Foramen Ovale and external Semi-circular 
Canal, and terminates in the Foramen Stylo-Mas'toi- 
deum. 

In its passage though the Pars Petrosa, it communi- 
cates with the Foramen Innnminatum, situated on the 
upper and fore-part of the Process. 

In Children, the Labyrinth is almost as large as in 
Adults, its Substance complete and hard, while the 
Bone which surrounds it is soft and spongy ; on which 
account it is easily separated from the rest of the Pars 
Petrosa. 

The different Cavities and passages of the Labyrinth 
are lined with the Periosteum, which in the Vestible 
tUls the Fenestra Ovalis, and of consequence covers the 
tiase of the Stapes. 

The Periostea of the two Canals of the Cochlea form, 
by then- union, the Membraneous portion qf the Lamina 
Spiralis, which, together with the Osseous part, com- 
pletes the Septum between the two Scalx. 

The Periosteum of the Cochlea also assists that pf 
!ie Tympanum, in forming the Membrane of th« Fc- 
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nestra Rotunda, and which is sometimes called Mein- 
brana Tympani Sccundarii, from a resemblance to the 
Membrani Tympani, and from being, like it, a little 
concave on the outer, and convex on the inner Surface, 
or where it faces the Scala to which it belongs. 

Besides the Periosteum, the Vestible, Cochlea, and 
Semi-circular Canals contain a Pulpy Membrane, upon 
which the Portio Mollis is irregularly dispersed. 

In the Vestible, the Pulpy Membrane forms a Sac, in 
shape resembling that of the Osseous Cavity which con- 
tains it, and which is described and beautifully deline- 
ated by Scarpa. 

When the Sac is laid open upon the upper and outer- 
part, a Partition appears, of the nature of the Sac, term- 
ed by Dr. Meckel, Septum Vestibuli Nervoso Membra- 
naceum. 

In the Cochlea, the Pulpy Membrane is in contact 
with the Periosteum, but can be separated from that 
Membrane without much difficulty. 

In the Semi-circular Canals, it is at some distance from 
the Periosteum of these Bones, and is considerably 
smaller, but, like them, it forms distinct Tubes, which 
communicate with the Vestible. Like the Osseous 
Canals also, the Membranous Canals form Ampullae, or 
Elliptic Cavities at one end. 

The Arteries of the Labyrinth arise by one or two 
small branches, chiefly from the Vertebral Artery, and 
pass through the Cribriform Plate, at the bottom of the 
Meatus Externns which belongs to the Labyrinth. 

From the Labyrinth one or, two Veins return, and ter- 
minate in the end of the Lateral Sinus. 

The Cavity of the Vestible contains no Air, bit is 
constantly filled with a Watery Fluid, supposed to be 
secreted from the Arteries of the Periosteum, and 
which is found to resemble the Aqueous Humour of the 
Eye. 

The Aqueous Fluid fills the Vestible and Scalxofthe 
Cochlea, and likewise surrounds the Membranous Se- 
mi-circular Canals. 

The Aqua Labyrinthi is considered as a medium by 
which sounds are commdnicated from the Membrane 
filling the round and oval Holes, and from the Base of 
the Stape9 to the Pulpy Membrance placed in it. 
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The superfluous part of the Aqua Labyrinthi is sup. 
posed by Cotunnius to be carried oft" by two small Co- 
nical Ducts, more particularly described by him than by 
some preceding Anatomists, who were partly acquaint- 
ed With them, but considered them as Blood-vessels. 

One of the Aqueducts of Cotunnius, called Aqu<e- 
ductus Cochlea, begins at the under part of the Scala 
Tympani, near the Fenestra Rotunda, and after passing 
through the Pars Petrosa, is seen, in the figures he 
gives of it, terminating by a wide triangular opening, 
upon the surface of the Dura Mater, between the pas- 
sages of the Seventh and Eighth Pair of Nerves. 

The other Uuct, called Aqiaeductus Vestibuli, begins 
under the termination of ^ie common Canal, in the Ves- 
tible from which it descends, and terminates by a tri- 
angular opening between the Layers of the Dura Ma- 
ter, behind the Meatus Internus, and balf-way between 
the upper edge of the Pars Petrosa and Diverticulum 
of the Internal Jugular Vein. 

For a full account of these Ducts, and the other parts of 
the Labyrinth, see a Description of them by Dr. Mec- 
kel, of Berlin. 

The Nerves of the Labyrinth are derived entirely 
from the Seventh Pair. 

The Auditory Nerve is composed of two branches, one 
of which is called Portio Dura, and is harder than the 
other, termed Portio Mollis. 

The Trunk of the Auditory Nerve passes into the 
Metus Externus, covered by the investing Membrane 
of the Brain. 

The Portio Dura goes through the Canal'13 Fallopii, 
sending off, in its passage, branches through Perfora- 
tions in its sides, to the Stapedius Muscie and Mastoid 
Cells. 

One reflected branch passing through the Foramen 
Innominatum, in the Pars Petrosa, forms a connection 
between the Portio Dura and the second part of the 
Fifth Pair. 

Another, called Chorda Tympani, passes across the 
Cavity of the Tympanum, between the inferior Crus of 
the Incus and handle of the Malleus, and at the outside 
tffthe join the Lingual bra- 
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the Fifth Pair. In its passage it supplies the Muscles 
of the Malleus and Membranes, &c. of the Tympanum. 

The remainder of the Portio Dura is dispersed upon 
the Face. 

The Portio Mollis is divided into two principal parts, 
one to the Cochlea, the other to the Vestible. 

The branches of the Cochlea pass through the Cri- 
briform Plates of the Modiolus, to the Pulpy membrane 
lying in the Scalx. 

The branches run between, and likewise on the out- 
side of the Partitions which divide the Cochleae into 
Gyri, and the Gyri into Scala:, and are large and nume- 
rous in proportion to the part they supply. 

The largest and most numerous of these branches 
are dispersed upon the Lamina'Spinalis, where they 
form an intricate Plexus, the Threads of which are at 
first opaque, but are afterwards of the colour of the 
Retina of the Eye. 

The branches terminate, and appear also to meet up- 
on that part of the Pulpy membrane, which is most 
distant from the Modiolus. 

Through the Cribriform Plate, common to the Mo- 
diolus and Infundibulum, the last branches of this por- 
tion of the Nerves pass, to be spread out upon the Mem- 
brane lying within the Infundibulum. — For a particular 
description of that part of the Portio Mollis distributed to 
the Cochlea, and of the Cochlea itself, see Dr. Monro's 
Treatise on the Ear. 

Of that part of the Portio ollis destined for the Ves- 
tible and Semi-circular Canals, one branch goes through 
the posterior Hole in the upper-part of the Meatus In- 
tenuis ; the rest pass through the holes in the under 
and back-part of the Meatus, already pointed out in the 
description of that Passage. 

After perforating the Foramina, the Nerves are seen 
first in distinct Plexus, but become afterwards trans- 
parent, and are lost upon the Sac contained in the Ves- 
tible and upon the Ampulla of the Membranous Semi- 
circular Canals. 

The Portio Mollis is the primary part of the O. _ 
Hearing, to which all the other parts are subservient, 
and may be regarded as being of the same set'. 
the Ear, as the Petina is to the Eye. 



MOUTH, TONGUE, AND THROAT, 

WITH THEIR APPENDAGES. 

MOUTH. 

THE Osseous Parts of the Mouth are, — the Ossa Max- 
iilaria Superiora, the Ossa Palati, the Maxilla Inferior, I 
and the Teeth; — all of which have been already de- . 
scribed. 

The Soft Parts of the Mouth consist of the Lips and 
Cheeks, the Gums, the Palate, the Velum Palati, the 
Uvula, the Tongue, the Membrane lining the Mouth and 
the Salivaiy Glands- 

The Lips and Cheeks are principally composed of Mus- 
cles, are covered on the outside by the common integu- 
ments, and lined within by the membrane of the Mouth, 
under which there are numerous mucous Glands» which 
obtain their names from their situations. 

The intervening space between the Masseter and Buc- 
cinator Muscles is occupied by a large quantity of Fat, 
which gives form to the Face. 

The Membrane of the Month is covered with fine Villi ; 
but these are most conspicuous upon the edges of the 
I.ips, as may be readily seen after a fine injection, or 
sfter mascerating the parts till the Cuticle can be sepa- 
rated. 

From the edges of the Lips, the Common Integu- 
ments (now become extremely thin) arc converted into 
the Membrane which is continued into the Cavity ofthc 
Mouth, and which, opposite to the Denies Incise: 
the upper and under Jaws, forms a small doubling or 
Framnn, which fixes the Lips more firmly to 1he Jaws. 

The I.ips ai ; s • ral purpof 

Speaking, Eating, Drinking, kc. 

The Gums co\ i 
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both Jaws, pass in between the different Teeth, and sur- 
round and adhere firmly to the Collar of each. 

The Substance of the Gums is of a dense nature, very 
Vascular, and the Vessels united by a compact Cellular 
Substance. 

They may be said to consist of the common Mem- 
brane of the Mouth and the Periosteum of the Jaws 
intimately connected. 

They serve as a covering to the Jaws and assist in the 
security of the Teeth. 

The Arteries of the Lips, Cheeks, and Gums, are from 
the Facial, Temporal, and Internal Maxilaries, which 
are derived from the External Carotids. 

The Feins go chiefly to the External, and partly to the 
Internal Jugulars. 

The Nerves come from the first and second branches 
of the fifth Pair, and also from the Portio Dura of the 
seventh Pair. 

The Palate is divided into the Palatum Dure and Pa- 
latum. Molle. The former is composed of the Palate- 
plates of the upper Jaw, and is covered by the Perios- 
teum and common Membrane of the Mouth, which pre- 
vent the Bones from being injured. 

The Membrane which covers the Bones of the Falate 
forms numerous Ruga, which assist in the division of the 
Food. 

It is nearly of the same structure with that of the 
Gums, but perforated by the Ducts of the Palatine 
Glands, for the excretion of Mucus, which serves to 
lubricate the Palate, and assists in dissolving the Food. 

The Palatum Molle, Velum Pendulum Palati, or Soft 
Palate, is that part which depends from the posterior 
edge of the Ossa Palati, and from the Pterygoid Pro- 
cesses of the Sphenoid Bone, and forms a partition be- 
tween the Nose and Mouth. 

It is composed of the Membranes which line the Nose 
and Mouth, and of the expansions of the Circumflex 
and Levator Palati Muscles, and numerous Mucous 
Glands which serve to lubricate the Mouth and Throat, 
and facilitate deglutition. 

The Palatum Molle conducts the Fluids of the Nose 
into the Mouth, and acts like a valve in preventing what 
we swallow from passing into the Nose. 
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In the middle of the posterior edge of the Velum 
Palati, the Uvula or Pap of the Throat, takes its origin, 
and hangs pendulous, from the Velum over the root of 
the Tongue. 

It is of a Conical form, is covered by the Membrane 
of the Mouth, and has a small Muscle within it, by which 
it is elevated and shortened, — its oth«r motions depend- 
ing upon the Muscle of the Palate. 

The use of the Uvula in Speaking and in Deglutition, 
is evident from the inconveniencies which result from 
its being destroyed by disease. 

The Arteries of the Palate, &c. come from the Facial, 
and Internal Maxillary. 

The Veins go into the External and Internal Jugulars. 

The Nerves are chiefly from the second to the fifth, 
with some twigs from the eighth Pair. 

Tongue. 

The Tongue is of an Oval Form, and is divided into 
Base, Body and Apex. 

The Base, or posterior part of the Tongue, is connec- 
ted to the Os Hyoides, and by the medium of this, to 
the adjacent Bones and Muscles. 

The Body, or middle part of the Tongue, terminates 
anteriorly in the loose moveable point. 

On the Dorsum or upper Surface, there is a Linea 
Mediana, or middle Groove, running longitudinally, and 
dividing it into two lateral convexities. 

The inferior Surface, which reaches only from the 
middle of the Tongue to the point, is connected to the 
parts below it by the Sublingual Ligament, or Freenum 
Lingua, which is a doubling of the Skin, or lining of the 
Mouth. 

The sides of the Tongue are fixed to the Lower Jaw 
and Styloid Processes, and parts adjacent, by Membra- 
nous Ligaments. 

The Tongue is chiefly composed of the Fibres of the 
Muscles which serve for its motions. — These Fibres are 
disposed in various directions, and intermixed with a 
Medullary Fat. 

The upper and lateral parts of the Tongue are com- 
posed of the Stylo-Glossi. — Its middle portion, between 
the two former Muscles, is formed of the Linguales — 



The lower part is chiefly formed of the Genio.Glossi ; — 
and behind, the Stylo-Glossi enter into its composition. 

The Tongue is covered by a continuation of the com - 
mon Integuments, which are preserved soft and moist 
by the Saliva. 

The Cuticle forms Vagina: for receiving the Substan- 
ces called Papilla. 

The Corpus Mucosum of the Tongue is thicker than 
in other parts of the Body, but more moist. 

The third covering of the Tongue, the Cutis Vera, it 
remarkably Nervous. — The Papillae, which take their 
origin from it are very Vascular, especially near the 
Apex of the Tongue, but are a wanting on its under 
Surface. 

The Papilla are divided into three kinds, the Maxi- 
ma, Media, and Minima. 

The first class, called Papillae Maxima, Lenticulares, 
or Capitata, are by much the largest, and of a Lenticu- 
lar form, having round Heads and short Stems. 

They are placed at the Base of the Tongue, in super- 
ficial Fossulie, and are dispersed in such a manner as to 
form an angle with its point backwards. 

They are glands of the Salivary kind, and have each 
of them a small Perforation in the middle of its convex 
Surface, for the excretion of Mucous. 

Besides the Papilla: Capitate, there are numerous 
Mucous Follicles, which cover the greater part of the 
Surface of the root of the Tongue. 

At the root of the Tongue, and behind the angle form- 
ed by the Papilla; Maxima:, there is a Hole, called Fora- 
men Cacum of Morcacki, by whom it was first de- 
scribed. 

It penetrates only a small way into the Substance of 
the Tongue, and receives the Mouths of several Excre- 
tory Ducts which terminate in it. 

The second class called Papillae Malice, or Sem. 
ticulares, are much smaller than the former, and are 
scattered over the upper Surface of tho Tongue at some 
distance from each oilier. 

They arc of a Cylindrical form, and terminated by a 
round extremity. 

The thud class, termed Papillie Minima, or Conic*, 
or Villas.?, are by much the most numerous, but ver< 
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minute. They occupy almost the whole upper Sur- 
face of the Tongue, but are most abundant towards the 
Apex, where the sensation of Taste is most acute. 

This and the second class have been supposed to be 
formed chiefly of the extremities of Nerves, and to con- 
stitute the real Organ of Taste ; though other, parts, as 
the Palate, and even the Pharynx and Esophagus, pos- 
sess the faculty of Taste in a certain degree. 

The principal Blood-Vessels of the Tongue are large 
in proportion to the size of that Organ. 

They are called Linguales, or Raninx, on account of 
the dark-coloured branches which appear under the 
Tongue. 

The Arteries, which are branches ef the External 
Carotids, are not found to communicate so freeiy on 
the opposite sides of the Tongue, as they do in other 
parts of the Body. 

The Veins open chiefly into the External Jugulars. 

The -Merws like the Arteries, are large and numerous, 
and have little connection on the opposite sides. 

They come from the Fifth, Eighth, and Ninth Paivs. 

The first set supply the parts next the point of the 
Tongue, and are therefore considered as being princi- 
pally concerned in conveying the sensation of Taste. 

The second set supply the root, and the third the mid- 
dle of the Tongue, and are chiefly dispersed upon its 
Muscles. — There is a considerable intermixture, how- 
ever, between the three sets on the same side. 

Besides being the principal Organ of Taste, the 
Tongue is the chief instrument of Speech, and of the 
articulation of the Voice, — It also assists in Manduca- 
tion, Deglutition, Spitting, Sucking, &c. 

The Salivary Glands consist of three large Glands 
on each side of the Face, viz. — the Parotid, the Sub- 
maxillary, and the Sublingual ; — besides many small 
Glands, named from the parts to which they belong. 

They are of a yellowish colour, and irregular on their 
Surface, being of the Conglomerate kind. 

The Parotid Gland, which is the largest of the Saliva- 
ry Glands, is named from its situation near the Ear. 

It occupies the whole space between the Ear, 
Process, and the angle of the Lower Jaw. 
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It extends superiorly to the Zygoma, and anteriorly 
to the Masseter Muscle, part of which it covers. 

The under end of it lies contiguous to the Submaxil- 
lary Gland. 

From the different parts of the Gland, numerous 
small Branches arise, which join together to form a 
large Duct, sometimes called St ino's Salivary Duct, 
or Ductus Superior, which passes from the upper and 
fore-part of ihe Gland. 

The Parotid Duct is of a white colour and large size, 
but, from the thickness of its coats, the Cavity is small 
in proportion to the outside of the Duct. 

It passes anteriorly, in a transverse direction, over 
the Tendon of the Masseter Muscle, by which it is free 
from compression, and descends a little to perforate 
the Buccinator Muscle, opposite to the second or third 
Dens Molaris of the Upper Jaw. 

In crossing the Masseter Muscle, it receives some- 
times one, sometimes two minute Duets, from an equal 
number of small Glands, called by Haller, Glandules 
Accessorix 

The Inferior Maxillary, or Submaxillary Gland, is 
smaller and rounder than the Parotid, and is situated 
on the inside of the angle of the lower Jaw, between 
it and the Tendon of the Digastric Muscle. 

Prom the upper and fore-part of this Gland, a Duct 
», called by some Authors Ductus Wiiautoxii, or 
Ductus Inferior, which is much thinner in substance 
than the former Duct, but longer. 

It passes forwards between the Mylo-Hyoides and 
Genio-Glossus Muscles, along the under and inner edge 
of the Sublingual Gland, to the side of the Framum 
Linguae, and terminates behind the Dentes Incisores, 
by a small oiiiicc, in form of a Papilla. 

The Sublingual Gland is smaller and softer than the 
Submaxillary, and is flat, and of an oval form. 

It is situated under the anterior portion of the 
Tongue, above the Duel of the inferior Maxillary Gland 
near the Lower Jaw, between the Mylo-Hyoides 
teles, the former of which 
tains it- 

Its extremities are turned forwards and bachwa 
and the edges obliquely inwards and 
VOL. 1 1 . £ 
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It is covered by a continuation of the Skin of the un. 
der side of the Tongue, which fixes the Gland in its 
place. 

It opens by several orifices arranged in a line near 
the Gums, a. little to the outside of the Frscnum. 

In many Quadrupeds, there is a distinct duct belong- 
ing to this Gland, like that of the Submaxillary. 

Sometimes this Gland sends off a Branch which com- 
municates with that of the Submaxillary, but generally 
it is otherwise 

The smaller Glands of the Mouth are in great nunv 
hers, lying between the inner lining of the Mouth and 
its Muscles, and deriving their names from their situa- 
tions. 

They are small simple Glands, each sending a duct, 
which perforates the Skin of the Mouth, and opens in- 
to its Cavity, — They consist of — 

The Buccalts, which are placed all over the Cheek, 
but most plentifully near the termination of the Parotid 
Duct ; 

The Labiates, lying on the inside of the Lips ; 

The Palatines, upon the Palate ; and 

The Linguales, at the root of the Tongue. 

The Arteries of the Salivary Glands are from different 
Branches of the External Carotids. 

The Parotid is supplied from the Temporal, the In- 
ferior Maxillary from the Facial, and the Sublingual 
from the Lingual Artery. 

The Veins of these Glands go to the External Jugu- 
lars. 

Their Nerves are chiefly from the third part of the 
Fifth, and from the Portio-Dura of the Seventh Pair. 

The Salivary Glands serve fnr the secretion of the 
Saliva, which they pour out in large quantity, and which 
is promoted by the motion of the Lower Jaw. — The 
Salva assists in the solution of the food in the Mouth, 
in lubricating the throat for its passage downwards, and 
in. the digestion of it in the Stomach. 



THROAT. 

The Throat consists of the Arches of the Palate, of the 
Pharynx and Larynx, with the Muscles, Vessels, Nerves, 
&.c which surround them. 

The Arches of the Palate are two in number, in each 
side of the Throat, one of which is termed the Anterior, 
the other the Posterior. 

They are formed of a doubling' of the Skin, with a 
few featured Muscular Fibres. 

The Anterior arises from the middle of the Velum 
Palati, at the side of the Uvula, and is fixed to the edge 
of the Base of the Tongue. 

The Posterior has its origin likewise from the side of 
the Uvula, and passes downwards, to be inserted into 
the side of the Pharynx. 

The Anterior Arch contains the Circumflex Muscle 
of the Palate, and, with its fellow on the opposite side, 
forms the opening into the Throat, called Isthmus Fau- 
cium. 

The Posterior Arch has within it the Levator Mus- 
cle of the Palate. 

Between the Anterior and Posterior Arches, and 
close by the sides of the base of the Tongue, the Amyg- 
dala, Tonsils, or Almonds of the Ears are situated 

They are of a reddish colour,of the figure of Almonds, 
full of Cells which communicate with each other, and 
have large irregular openings, which convey the Mucus 
into the Throat, the discharge of which is promoted by 
the motion of the surrounding parts. 
Pharynx. 

The Pharynx, so called from its conveying Food to 
the stomach, and Air to the Lungs, is a large Muscu- 
lar Bag, in form of an irregular Funnel, with the Tube 
called Esophagus descending from it, and forming the 
under end of that Funnel. 

It is bounded above by the Cuneiform Process of the 
Occipital Bone, the Pterygoid Process of the Sphenoid 
Bone, and backpart of the Jaws, with all of which it is 
intimately connected. 
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The anterior margins of its Fleshy parts are connec- 
ted to the edges of the Larynx, and its sides are co- 
Vered by the great Blood-vessels of the Neck. 

The fore-part of the Pharynx is formed by a Mem- 
brane common to it and to the back-part of the Larynx. 

Behind, it lies flat upon the Cervical Vertebra:, and 
tipon the Muscles which cover the fore-part of the sides 
of these Vertebra:. 

It has several Openings by which it communicates 
with neighbouring Cavities. 

Two of these lead upwards and forwards by the pos- 
terior Nares into the Nose ; — two go laterally by the 
Eustachian Tubes to the Ears; — one passes forwards 
through the large opening, termed Fauces, or top of 
the Throat, to the Mouth ;— one goes downwards and 
forwards, through the Larynx and Trachea, to the 
Lungs : — and another directly downwards by the Eso- 
phagus to the Stomach. 

The Pharynx is surrounded by a loose Cellular Sub- 
stanre, and consists of different Layers of Muscles, cal- 
led Conatrictores Pharyngis, which have been already 
described. 

On the inner side, it is lined by the continuation of 
the Membrane of the Mouth, which is perforated by 
the Ducts of numerous Glands, for the secretion of 
Mucus, 

The lower end of the Pharynx, opposite to the under 
edge of the C icoid Cartilage, describes a complete 
circle which forms the beginning of the Esophagus. 

The Pharynx is supplied with Blood by the Pharyn- 
geal Brunches, which come directly or indirectly from 
the External Carotids. It returns its blood to both Jug- 
ular Veins. — Its nerves are from the Eighth Pair. 

1 he Use of the Pharynx is, — to receive the Aliments 
from the Mouth, and by the action of its Muscles to 
convey them to the Esophagus. It must likewise assist 
in the modification of the Voice. 

Larynx. 
The Larynx, so called from its being the principal 
Organ of Voice, is situated at the upper and fore -part 
of the Neck immediately under the Os Hyoides, which 
is placed at the root of the Tongue. 
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It is composed of Cartilages and Muscles, Ligamenjs, 
Membranes, and Mucous Glands ; and is connected a- 
bove to the Tongue and Os Hyoides, and behind to the 
Pharynx. 

The Cartilages of the Larynx are generally consider- 
ed as being five in number, though besides these, some 
choose to enumerate small Projections which are con- 
nected with them. , 

The Five Cartilages are,— the Thyroid, the Cricoid, 
the Two Arytenoid, and the Epiglottis. 

The Thyroid, Scutiform, or Shield-Hie Cartilage, is 
placed at the upper and fore-part of the Larynx, and is 
the largest of the whole. 

When spread out, it is of an oblong shape, but in the 
natural situation, it consists of two lateral Wings or 
Portions, of a quadrangular form uniting before in a 
longitudinal angle, which can be readily felt in the fore- 
part of the Throat, and which, from its projecting more 
in Men than in Women, has obtained the name of Po- 
rn Adami. 

The upper part of the angle is formed into a Notch, 
from which, and from the upper edge of the Cartilage 
neral, a broad Ligament ascends, to fix it to the 
under-part of the Os Hyoides. 

From the posterior corners four processes project, 
called Comua, two of which lermed Superior, are long, 
and ascend to be joined by round Ligaments to the ex- 
tremities of the Cornua of the Os Hyoides. 

In the middle of these Ligaments, one or two small 
Cartilaginous, or even Osseous Substances, are fre- 
quently found. 

The other two Cornua, called Inferior, are shorter 
than the Superior, and curved backwards, to be fixed 
to the sides of the Cricoid Cartilage. 

The Thyroid Cartilage serves for the protection of 
the other Cartilages, and, along with the Os Hyoides, 
preserves the Passage open, for the transmission of the 
Food to the Stomach 

r.ular, or Ring-like Cartilage, is 
placed below, and likewise behind the Thyroid, and 
like it, may be readily felt in the fore-part of the 
Throat. 

It is narrower before, where it lies under the Thy- 
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roid Cartilage, and thick, broad and strong posteriorly, 
where it is placed behind that Cartilage. 

Its Posterior Surface is divided by a Hidge into two 
lateral Cavities, for the reception of the posterior Cricg 
arytenoid Muscles. 

Its under edge is horizontal, and fixed to the begin- 
ning, or first Cartilage of the Trachea. 

The upper edge slants considerably, and has its an- 
terior narrow part fixed to the under edge of the Thy- 
roid Cartilage- 

It has four small Articular Surfaces, with distinct 
Capsular Ligaments, of which two are placed above, for 
the articulation of the Arytenoid Cartilages, and two at 
the under and lateral parts, for the connection of the in- 
ferior Cornua of the Thyroid Cartilage. 

The Cricoid Cartilage forms part of the general 
Tube of the Trachea, consitutes the Base of the La- 
rynx, and gives a firm support to the Arytenoid Carti- 
lages. 

The two Arytenoid Cartilages, named from a supposed 
resemblance to an Ewer, or Drinking-cup of the An- 
cients, are much smaller than the other Cartilages, and 
are placed upon the upper posterior, and lateral parts 
of the Cricoid Cartilage, at a small distance from each 
other. 

They are of a triangular form, and a little twisted, 
and are bent back, so as to have a broad concave Sur- 
face behind. 

Their upper extremities are turned towards each o- 
ther, and are considered by some Authors as distinct 
Cartilages. 

Their Bases are broad and hollovi, where they are ar- 
ticulated by Capsular Ligaments with the Cricoid Car- 
tilage, upon which they are moved in different direc- 
tions, by the action of various Muscles. 

They are connected to each other, and to the adja- 
cent Cartilages, by different Muscles and Ligaments. 

The Arytenoid Cartilages form a part of the opening 
called Glottis and give attachment to its Ligaments. 

The Epiglottis, obtaining its name from its situation 
above the Glottis, is of an oval form when surrounded 
by its Ligaments and Membranes, but, when divested 
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of these, it is found to be narrow below, broad above, 
and rounded at 'ts upper extremity- 
It is convex towards the Tongue, and concave to- 
wards the Glottis, with its point reflected a little for- 
wards. 

It is placed behind the upper part of the Thyroid 
Cartilage, is situated obliquely over the Glottis, and 
may be seen and examined by pressing down the root of 
the Tongue. 

Its under end is fixed by a broad and short Liga- 
ment to the middle Notch of the Thyroid Cartilage, 
and by two lateral Ligaments to the whole length of 
the Arytenoid Cartilages. 

It is fixed to the roots of the Os Hyoides and Tongue 
by another Ligament, which is a doubling of the inner 
Membrane running along the middle of its anterior 
Surface, and forming the Franum Epiglottitis. 

It is very elastic, and is much more pliable than the 
other cartilages, being of a Cartilago ligamentous na- 
ture. 

It is found to have a number of Fissures, in which 
Lacuna are placed, and to be perforated by numerous 
Foramina, which are the Mouths of so many Mucous 
Follicles, and which are in a great measure concealed 
by the Membrane which covers it. 

It breaks the current of the Air coming from the 
Mouth and Nose, and prevents it from rushing too for- 
cibly into the Cavity of the Lungs. — Pressed and drawn 
down by the Tongue and by small Muscles, it defends 
the Glottis, and shuts it completely in the time of swal- 
lowing. After the Action of swallowing, it is raised by 
i.ts own elasticity, and by the root of the Tongue to 
which it is fixed, returning to its former position. 

Ligaments of the Glottis. — From the fore-part of the 
body of each of the Arytenoid Cartilages, a Ligamen- 
tous Cord passes horizontally forwards, to be fixed by 
its other extremity to the inside of the anterior angle of 
the Thyroid Cartilage. 

The opening formed between these Ligaments is cal- 
led Glottis, ftom the Greek : It is also called Mouth of 
the Larynx, and Rima Glottidis, and is of a triangular 
figure, tli- its being at a greater distance be 

hind than at tiieir auterior extremitv. 
F 3 
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Uudcr these two Ligaments there are twp others', 
larger and more distinct than the former, and which are 
commonly considered as the proper Ligaments of the 
Clottis. They arise from the Base of the Arytenoid 
Cartilages, and run in the same direction with the for- 
mer, to he fixed also to the Thyroid Cartilage. 

In the Interstice of the Superior and Interior Liga- 
ments, on each side there is a Fissure, which leads to a 
small Membranous Cavity or Depression, with its bot- 
tom turned outwards. 

These are the Ventricles of the Larynx of Galen. — 
They are chiefly formed by the inner Membrane of the 
Larynx. 

They differ in size in different people have Mucous 
Follicles opening into them, and are found to be service- 
able in the modulation of the Voice. 

On the anterior Surface of the Arytenoid Cartilages 
there is a small Depression filled by a Glandule' Body, 
which not only covers the fore-part of these Caitilages, 
but is continued over the posterior extremity of the Li- 
gaments of the Glottis. 

The Arytenoid Glands are larger in some subjects than 
in others. They were discovered, and are particularly 
described and delineated, by Morga.gni. 

The Ligaments which connect the Epiglottis to the 
Notch of the Thyroid Cartilage, and to the under side 
of the Os Hyoides, and one which ties the Base of the 
Os Hyoides, from a triangular space, which is also oc- 
cupied by Cellular Substance and by Mucous Glands. 

The Cavity of the Larynx is lined by a Membrane 
which is extremely irritable, and is every where perfo- 
rated by the Mouths of small Mucous Glands, for the 
purpose of moistening it. 

The Larynx has a number of Muscles, for its differ- 
ent motions ; all oi which have been already described. 

The Arteries of the Larynx are the two superior La- 
ryngeal, which come from the External Carotids, and 
the two inferior Laryngeals, which are sent off from the 
Subclavian Arteries. 

The Veins return to the External Jugulars. 

The Nerves are chiefly the superior and inferior La- 
ryngeals, which are branches of the Eighth Pair. 

The Larynx serves the purpose of Respiration, forms 
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anil modulates the Voice, and is also useful in Deglu- 
tition. 

It is the principal Organ of Voice ; — for, if a hole be 
made in the Trachea, and the passage of- the Larynx 
stopped, the Air escapes by that opening without pro- 
ducing Voice. 

Voice is formed by the Air, in its passage through 
the Glottis, acting upon the Ligaments of the Glottis 
and Cartilages of the Larynx and Trachea, and thus 
producing a Tremour ;— and is different in different 
persons, according to the Form and Structure of the 
Larynx. 

The strength of Voice is in proportion to the quafi- 
tity of Air expired, and the narrowness of the Glottis. 

A Tone is acute in proportion to the tension of the 
parts of the Larynx and Trachea in general, and of the 
Ligaments of the Glottis in particular. 

A Tone is grave in proportion to the reverse of the 
above. 

Speech is performed chiefly by the different parts of 
1hc Mouth, assisted by the Cavity of the Nose, — the 
Larynx moving only in a small degree. 

When the Air passes through the Larynx without 
producing a Tremour it occasions a Whisper. 

When a person speaks during inspiration, the voice 
is thereby very materially altered ; and, by practice, 
may be made to appear as coming from other places 
than the Mouth of the speaker; as is the case with 
those who call themselves Ventriloquists. 



OF THE THORAX. 

The Thorax, or Breast, extends from the Neck to 
the Diaphragm, and is uivided into External and In- 

1'arts. 

EXTERNAL PARTS OF THE THORAX. 

The External Parts of the Thorax, besides the com- 
mon Integuments and Mammjc, are, 
E 4 
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The Muscles, consisting of the Pectorales, Subc 
and under end of the Platysma Myoides on each 
which are situated anteriorly. 
The Serati Magni, which are placed laterally. 
The Trapzii, Latissimi Dorsi, and numerous other 
Muscles on the Back, which are placed posteriorly. 

The Intercostales and Sterno-Costates, which are situ- 
ated, the former between, and the latter on the inner 
side of the Ribs. 

The Bones, consisting of Sternum, Ribs, and Dartai 
Vertebra:.— All these Parts, excepting the Mammsc, 
have been already described. 

Mammx. 
The Mamma are two Glandular Bodies, of a circu- 
lar form, situated on the anterior, and a little towards 
the lateral parts of the Thorax, adhering' loosely by Cel- 
lular Substance to the Surface of the large Pectoral 
Muscles. 

The term Mamm<e is peculiar to the Breasts of Wo- 
men — In Men these parts are called MammilU ; — and, 
in the Brute-kind, Ubcra. 

In the Ape, and a few other animals, they are placed, 
as in the Human Body, upon the Thorax ; — but, in the 
generality of Quadrupeds, they are situated under the 
Abdomen. 

The common number of the Mammre, in the Human 
species, is well known to be two. — Bartholine, how- 
ever, mentions the case of a Woman, who had two 
Mammae on the left side, and one on the right ; and 
another, where there were two on each side. 

Dr. Vaughan narrates the case of a Woman he has 
ined, who lias a supernumerary Nipple, at the 
under side of the right Mamma, from which milk Row- 
hen the central one was pressed, and vice versa- 
The Mammae vaiy in size in different Women, and 
in the same Women a1 els of life. 

In Girls, previous to the age ot Puberty, they are re- 
markably small. 

About the age of fourteen, at which time the Ma 
in this climate, most commonly begin to appear, they 
evolve and become prominent. 

During G in size, and so 

rreatest extent. 
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r the age of forty-five, or from thai to fifty, — the 
period when the Menses generally disappear, they de- 
crease in size, and become soft, pendulous, unci flaccid. 

Under the Skin, there is a large quantity of Fat which 
constitutes a considerable portion of the bulk of the 
Mamma, and defends the Glandular Part, and is not 
found to pass into, or communicate with, the Lactifer- 
ous Ducts. 

The Glandular Part of the Mamma is of a whitish co 
lour of the Conglomerate kind, and therefore irregular 
in its Substance. 

It is composed of a number of smaller Masses or 
Glands, which are also separated by Fat ; and these a- 
gain are divided into still smaller parts, in which the 
Milk is originally secreted or formed. 

Near the centre of the Mamma, is the Papilla or Nip- 
ple, which is of a Cylindrical form, and of a redder co- 
lour than the rest of the Skin of the Breast. 

It is of different sizes in different ages and constitu- 
tions, and is always larger in the time of Gestation, or 
of Nursing. 

It is aapable of distention from titillation, or when 
influenced by the passions of the Mind. 

It is composed of a tough Cellular or Ligamentous 
Substance, which incloses the Lactiferous Tubes, and 
which is so elastic, that after the part is drawn out or 
distended, it readily recovers its former dimension, 
when the cause of distention has ceased to act. 

Upon the Apex oi the Nipple, the Orifices ot the Lac 
tiferous Ducts appear and are of the same number with 
those which enter its Base. 

Around the Nipple, there is a circle or disk, called 
Areola— of a different colour from the rest of the Skin 
of the Breast. 

This Disk, however, varies in colour at different 
times of life, being florid in young Girls, of a pale brown 
in Women a little more advanced in life, and in old age, 
of a livid and dull colour. 

During Pregnancy, it is of a darker colour than at 
other times, in consequence of a change which takes 
place in the corpus Mucosum which forms It. 

Under the Skin of the Areola, there are numerous 
Glandt,Qi Follicles, the Orifices of which dra- 
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charge an oily Mucous, to defend the Nipple and Areo- 
la around it. 

The Arteries of the Mamma are partly from the In- 
ternal, and partly from the External Mammaries or 
Thoracics, the former of which are sent off from the 
Subclavian, and the latter from the Axillary Artery, — 
the Branches entering the Mamma at many different 
places. 

The Veins accompany the Arteries, and are distin- 
guished by the same names. 

The Absorbents of the Mamma are also numerous, 
the greater part of which pass through the Axillary 
Glands, others penetrate the Interstices of the Ribs, 
near the Sternum, and enter the Glands which belong 
to tile Internal Mammary Vessels. 

The. Nerves are chiefly from the Axillary Plexus, a 
few Branches being also sent off from the Intercostals. 

From the extremities of the Arteries in the Sub- 
stance of the Mamma, numberless Tubes arise, called 
Ductus or Tubi/i Lactiferi, which gradually unite into 
Trunks, and run in a radiated manner towards the root 
of the Nipple. 

They become greatly enlarged in the time of Sucking, 
and serve as Reservoirs in which the Milk is contain- 
ed. 

The Lactiferous Ducts are accompanied, in the Sub- 
stance of the Mamma, by a tough white clastic Substance, 
which follows them to the Nipple. 

At the root of the Nipple, they become contracted, 
and are there from Twelve to Eighteen in number. 

Either from the want of uniformity, however, with 
respect to their number in diiterent subjects, or from 
the difficulty of perceiving them, they have been vari- 
ously estimated by different authors. 

Near the root of the Nipple, they have been supposed 
by Dr. Meckel, to form a circle of communication ;— 
but this has been ascribed by still later Anatomists, to 
a laceration of Vessels ; and numerous preparations 
and experiments,— particularly that of throwing in an 
injection at one Duct, and finding that it fills one part 
only of the Mamma, without returning by any other 
Duct,— seem sufficiently to indicate, that there is no 
s <*ch ommunication. 
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In the Substance of the Nipple, the Lacifcrous Tubes 
arc at a little distance from each other, and arc coiled 
up in such a manner, that the spontaneous flow of the 
Milk is prevented, unless it be accumulated in a larger 
quantity. 

But when the Nipple is drawn out and extended, — 
a9by the application of the Child's Mouth, — the Ducts 
become straight and parallel to each other, so as to al- 
low an uninterrupted flow of the Milk. 

After the action of Sucking, the Nipple, and of con- 
sequence its Ducts, immediately recover their former 
situation. 

Sometimes one or more of the Lactiferous Ducts 
terminate upon the Surface of the Areola, from which, 
Morgagni supposedthat the Glands there were ofthe 
Lactiferous kind. 

In Children of both sexes, the Mammae are merely 
Cutaneous Tubercles, and at the time of birth contain 
a Milky-like Fluid, which can be readily squeezed out. 

This Fluid commonly disappears a short time after 
Birth ; — but there are various examples on record, 
where Milk has been brought to the Breasts, both of 
young Girls and old Women, by the frequent applica- 
tion of a Child to the Nipples, and where there was no 
cause for suspicion of Impregnation being present. — 
Nor are instances a wanting of Milk being brought to 
the Mammilla: of Men, by the same application. 

The Mamma: add much to the ornament ol the per- 
son, but serve in particular for furnishing nourishment 
to the Child, which is conveyed to it through the me- 
dium ofthe Nipple. 

The Secretion begins soon after Delivery, and con- 
tinues to flow for many months, and even for some - ' 
years, if the Woman suckle her Child ; and the more 
frequently the Milk is extracted, the greater is the 
quantity received in r given time. 

The operation of Sucking depends upon the princi- 
ples ofthe Air-pump. — The child embraces the Nipple 
closely with its Lips, wh'rch prevents .1 Air 

from entering, draws the Ducts to a straight lim 
prepares a space for the Milk, which : m the 

Breast by '.be pressure of the At i 
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the Mouth in the manner a Fluid follows the Pisternof 
a common Pump or Syringe. 

INTERNAL. PARTS OF THE THORAX. 

The Mammae and Muscles, covering the fore and la- 
teral parts of the Thorax, being turned aside, and the 
Ribs afterwards cut from the Sternum and turned back, 
the Internal Parts of the Thorax are brought into view. 

They consist of the Pleura, which lines the Thorax ; 
the Mediastinum, which divides it into right and left 
CaT ities, and contains several Vessels, Nerves, Sec. be- 
tween its Layers ; — the Pericardium and Heart, which 
occupy the middle, — and the Lungs, which surround 
the Heart, and fill the greater part of the Thorax. 

The Pleura. 

The Pleura is a Membrane of considerable strength, 
which lines the inner side of the Thorax, and covers 1 
the most of its contents. 

Its External Surface is Cellular, and adheres closely 
to the parts which surround it. 

Its Internal Surface is smooth and polished, being 
moistened by a Serous Fluid, which exudes from its 
Arteries. 

It is divided into two lateral Sacs or Pleura, the form 
of which corresponds exactly with that of the surround- 
ing Bones of the Thorax- 

The Pleurae adhere to the Periosteum of the Ribs, 
line the Intercostal and Sterno Costal Muscles, the 
Sternum, and Dorsal Vertebrae, and cover the Pericar- 
dium, Lungs, and Lateral or Fleshy parts of the Dia- 
phragm. 

Behind the Sternum, the Pleurae are contiguous to 
each other, and form a Partition called Mediastinum, 
which extends between the Sternum and Vertebi a:, but 
is intercepted by the Heart and Root of the Lungs, and 
divides the Thorax into two distinct Cavities, which 
have no communication with each other. 

The Arteries of the Pleura are from those of the ad- 
jacent parts, viz. from the Intercostal, Mammaries, 
Diaphr.-tgmatics, Bronchical, and Esophageal. 

The Veins, which return the Blood, accompany the 
Arteries, and are distinguished by the same names. 
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The Nerves are from the Intercostals and Dtaphrag- 
matics, hut too small to be traced without difficulty ; 
and the Memhi ane it self'is not observed to possess much 
sensibility in the sound uninflamed state. 

The Pleura serves to render the inside of the Thorax 
smooth, for the easy motion of the contiguous parts, 
to divide it into Cavities, and to strengthen the con- 
taining and contained parts of the Thorax. 

Mediastinum. 

The Mediastinum, so named from its situation in the 
middle of the Thorax, is formed by a reflection of the 
Pleura, and is of course double. — It contains between 
its Layers a considerable quantity of Cellular Sub- 
stance, by which they are united. 

It is divided into Anterior and Posterior Mediastinum, 
the former of which is situated at the fore, and the lat- 
ter at the back-part of the Thorax. 

The Anterior Mediastinumis connected before, to the 
Sternum ; and behind, to the Pericardium and large 
Vessels of the Heart. 

The two Layers of the Anterior Mediastinum are 
closely applied to each other, excepting at the upper- 
part of the Thorax, where they are separated by the 
remains of the Thymus Gland. 

At the upper-part of the Thorax, it lies exactly be- 
hind the middle of the Sternum ; but in its descent, it 
inclines gradually to the left edge of that Bone. 

In consequence of its obliquity, a pointed instrument, 
pushed through the centre of the Sternum, is generally 
found to pass into the right Cavity of the Thorax. 

Frequent deviations, however, from this general rule, 
have been met with — In particular, Lieutaud and 
Sabatier relate several instances where the Anterior 
Mediastinum was found to descend along the middle 
of the Sternum ; and others, though rare, where it de- 
scended even to the right side of this Bone. 

The Posterior Mediastinum reaches from the root of 
the Lungs and back-part of the Heart, to the Dorsal 
Vertebrae. 

Between the Layers of the Posterior Mediastinum, a 
triangular space is formed, in which are situated the 
Under end of the Trachea, the Esophagus, and AorU 
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Descendens, the Vena Azygos, and Thoracic Ducti 
with the Eighth Pair of Nerves. 

The Blood-vessels of the Mediastinum are from those 
of the neighbouring parts s — The Anterior Mediasti- 
num is supplied by Branches from the Subclavian, In- 
ternal Mammaries, and Diaphragmatics, — and the Pos- 
terior Mediastinum, by Branches from the Intercostals 
and Esophageals. 

The Veins accompany the Arteries, and li^ve the same 
names. 

The Mediastinum divides the Thorax into two Cavi- 
ties, supports its general Contents, hinders one Lung 
from pressing upon the other, when the person lies on 
his side, and prevents Fluids, — which, in consequence 
of a«teident or disease, may be contained in the Cavity 
of the Thorax, — from passing from one side to the other. 

Pericardium. 

The PericardiMn, Sar, or Capsule of the Heart, is one 
of the strongest Membrane of the Body, and its size 
such as to be properly adapted to that of the Heart, 
which it contains. 

It is formed of two Layers, Hie External of which is a 
continuation of the Anterior Mediastinum, which af- 
terwards passes to the Lungs and lateral parts of the 
Diaphragm. 

The Internal Layer is smooth, tendinous like, and 
polished on its inner Surface, and is stronger than the 
other. 

It adheres so firmly to the Tendinous part of the Di- 
aphragm, as not to be separated from it without much 
difficulty. 

The Pericardium extends a considerable way beyond 
the Base of the Heart, and includes the large Bood- 
vessels, as far as the roots of their first principal Bran- 
ches, in consequence of which it forms several angles, 
which have been termed Cornua of the Pericardium. 

While the External Layer is reflected to cover the 
parts which surround it, the inner one is also reflated, 
first over the roots of the large Blood-vessels, and then 
over the Heart, to form its proper covering, in the same 
manner the Tunica Conjunctiva is reflected from the 
Eye-lids to cover the fore-part of the Eye. 
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From the ends of the Extreme Arteries, upon its 
Surface, a Fluid, called Liquor Pericardii, is discharged, 
by which it is lubricated, and the effects of Friction 
diminished. 

The Liquor Pericardii is commonly found after death, 
in the quantity of a few drachms, though not unfre- 
quently of one or two ounces. 

Its colour is redder in a young subject, than in a per- 
son advanced in life, in whom it becomes paler, or more 
of a straw colour. 

The Arteries of the fore-part of the Pericardinum are 
from the Internal Mammaries and Diaphragmitics; those 
of its fore-part from the Bronchial and Esophageal. 

The rc/«j correspond with the Arteries, and have the 
same name. 

The Use of the Pericardinum is, to preserve the Heart 
in situ, to defend it from being injured by the parts 
which surround it, and to restrain its inordinate mo- 
tions. 



OF THE HEART. 



The Heart is a hollow Muscle, divided into different 
Cavities, and inclosed in the Pericardium. 

It is situate in the Cavity of the Thorax, behind the 
Sternum, between the Right and Left Lungs. 

It is of a Conical figure, flattened at one side, and is 
divided into Base, Body, and Apex, with a Superior and 
Inferior Surface, and a Right and Left Margin. 

The Base is placed backwards next the Spine, while 
the Body and Apex are turned forwards, and obliquely 
over to the left side. 

In Quadrupeds, the Heart is placed upon a line with 
the Sternum, the point only touching the Diaphragm : In 
the Human Body, the Apex, or point of the Heart, is but 
little lower than the Base, and projects between the 
two lobes of the left Lung, behind the Cartilages of the. 
Fifth and Sixth True Ribs of the left Side, or a little 
below the left Nipple, where the Pulsation mav be fclf, 
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. nation, however, varies a little, according 1 to the 
position of the Body, and state of Respiration. 

Though this be the common situation of the Heart, 
a few rare and singular instances have occured, where 
it has been fornid to occupy the right side of the Tho- 
rax ; and a displacement has sometimes happened, in 
consequence of different kinds of tumours in the left 
side of the Thorax. 

The Superior or Anterior Surface of the Heart is con. 
vex, and is opposed to the Posterior Surface of the 
Sternum, the anterior edges of the Lungs intervening. 

The Inferior or Posterior Surface is flat, and rests up- 
on the Tendon of the Diaphragm which supports it ; 
the Heart is not much affected, however, by the mo- 
tions of that Muscle in time of Respiration, its Tendon 
moving only in a small degree. 

The right side of the Body of the Heart is sharp, and 
is called Margo Acutus. 

The left side of the Body of the Heart is round, and 
is termed Margo Obtusus. 

The Base is formed of a right and left Auricle, and 
the Body of a right and left Ventricle. 

When the Heart is distended, the right Auricle, and 
part of the corresponding Ventricle, occupy the right, 
and the rest of the Heart the left Cavity of the Tho- 
rax. 

The Heart is connected above and behind to the up. 
per and back-part of the Thorax, through I 
of tilt great Vessels which go into, or pass out from it. 

The other parts of the Heart are free, being merely 
contiguous to the inside of the Pericardium. 

The External Surface of the Heart is covered with a 
thin smooth Membranous Coat, which is a reflection of 
the inner Layer of the Pericardium, and which gives 
additional strength to its Fleshy Fibres. 

Between the Coat and Substance of the Heart, there 
is commonly a considerable quantity of Fat, which lu- 
bricates it, and facilitates its motions. 

The Substance of the Heart consists of Muscular 
Fibres, firm and more closely connected than the ge- 
nerality of Fibres of Muscles in other paits of th 

The i-'ibres run in different directions, longitudinal 
and transverse, but most of them oblique- 
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Many of them run over the Point of the Heart from 
one Surface to the other, and the whole so much twisted 
and folded, and so variously intermixed, as to be dif- 
ficult to be unravelled or described :— In general, how- 
ever, their course is such as to lessen the Cavities of the 
Heart in all their dimensions. 

The Cavities of the Heart are lined with a Membrane 
extremely thin, but dense and strong, to difend them 
against the pressure of the Blood. 

The Heart is formed of an anterior or right, and a 
posterior or left side, or of a right and left Heart, joined 
together by a Partition, which prevents the two sides 
from having any direct communication with each other. 
The terms Right and Left, however, are more applica- 
ble to the Heart of the Quadruped, and those of Ante- 
rior and Posterior to the Human Heart. 

Each side of the Heart is furnished with a set of 
Veins, with an Auricle, a Ventricle, and an Artery, and al- 
so with two sets of Valves, — one between the Auricle 
and Ventricle, the other between the Ventricle and 
Artery. 

A.t the right side of the Heart are two Veins, called 
from their large size Verne Cavx, the one Superior, the 
other Inferior. 

The Superior Vena Cava, called also Vena Cava De- 
scended, returns the Blood from the upper parts of the 
Body ; and the Inferior Vena Cava, termed likewise 
Ascendens, return it from the lower parts ; and both 
terminate in the right Auricle. It is prevented from 
returning by the fulness of the Veins, and by the pres- 
sure of the Blood a tergo. 

The Auricle is situated upon the right, and partly 
upon the back-part of the Heart, and is divided into the 
right Sinus Venosus and proper Auricle- 

The Sinus Venosus is formed by the Union of the two 
Venx Cavae, which swell out towards the anterior and 
left side. It is notched at its anterior edge, as a Mus- 
cular Bag of considerable strength, and is uniform and 
smooth, both upon its outer and inner Surface. 

At the upper and left side of the Sinus, is the pro- 
jection or Appendix, termed Proper Auricle, from its sup- 
posed resemblance to the Ear of a Quadruped : — H is 
d by a blind Sac, which is serrated ami nti 
v o r. . II. k 
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on its posterior edge, and convex or rounded on the 
other, and terminates obliquely in an obtuse point. 

The Sinus and proper Auricle form one common Ca- 
vity, have no Valve between them, and are therefore 
filled and emptied tit the same time. 

Where the two Cavities meet in the Hearts of Quad- 
rupeds, there is a projection seen in the Sinus Veno- 
sus, called Tuberculum, Loweri, which is supposed to 
prevent the Blood of the one Cava from rushing upon 
that of the other, and to direct it into the Auricle. 

At the meeting of the two Cavx in the Human Heart, 
an angle is formed, which also has frequently got the 
name of Tuberculum Loweki : — That substance, how- 
ever, is peculiar to the Hearts of Brute- Animals. 

Under this Angle, or joining of the Venx Cavx, there 
is the Vestige of the Foramen Ovale, which in the Foe- 
tus, forms a communication between the right and left 
Auricles ; but, in the Adult, is filled up by its Mem- 
brane, and forms the Fossa Ovalis- 

The Fossa Ovalis has thick and strong sides, called 
Column* Foraminis Ovalis, isthmus Vieussenit, or An- 
nulus Fossa: Ovalis. 

At the left side of the Mouth of the Inferior Cava, 
where it joins the Sinus, is the Valve of Eustachils. 

It is in form of a Crescent, with the Convex edge 
fixed to the union of the Sinus and Cava, and the con- 
cave edge turned obliquely upwards, reaching about 
half-way over the Mouth of the Cava. — Its size and ap- 
pearance, however, vary much in different Subjects. 

Its posterior Cornu is continued with the left side of 
the Isthmus of the Foramen Ovale ; the other end van- 
ishes in the opposite side of the Sinus. 

It is equally distinct in the Adult as in the Foetus; 
but in the former ii is frequently found reticulated, or 
Cribriform, which appearance is seldom, though some- 
times, met with in the latter. 

In the Adult, it is supposed to prevent the Blood of 
the Auricle from passing into the Inferior Cava ; and 
in the Foetus, to direct the Blood of the Inferior Cava 
to the Foramen Ovale. 

Uptin this left side of the Valve of Eist actiius, in 
the under part of the Auricle, is the Orifice or Tcrmi- 
nation of the great Coronary Vein of the Heart. 
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Over the Orifice of this Vein, there is a Semilunar 
Valve, to prevent the Blood in the Auricle from pass- 
ing- into the Vein. 

The inner side of the proper Auricle is readily dis- 
tinguished from the Sinus, by having a number of Co 
lumrue Carnex, or Fleshy Pillars in it, which, from their 
supposed resemblance to the Teeth of a Comb, some- 
times obtain the name of MuscuU AuricuU Pectinati. 

The Musculi Pectinati have smaller Columns run- 
ning in different directions, giving the whole a reticu 
lated appearance. 

Between the Columns Carneae, are Depressions or 
Furrows, in which the sides of the Auricle are thin, and 
semi-transparent, being chiefly formed by the outer and 
inner Membrane of the Auricle. 

At the under and left side of the Sinus Vcnosus, and 
opposite to a Groove, situated externally between the 
Auricle and Ventricle, there is a Hole, above an inch 
in diameter, which opens into the upper and right part 
of the corresponding Ventricle. 

The right Auricle receives the Blood from the Venx 
Carvx and Coronary Veins, and, by its Muscular con- 
traction, discharges it into the corresponding Ventricle, 
out of which it is prevented from returning by a Valve, 
called Tricuspid, placed within the Ventricle 

The Right or Plumonary Ventricle, is situated on the 
fore-side of the Heart, is of a triangular form, and 
much thicker and stronger than the corresponding Au- 
ricle. 

It has many strong Eminences, Columns, Lacertuli, 
or Cords, called Columns Ccrne*. 

The Columnce run in different directions, but the 
strongest of them longitudinally, and are of various 
sizes, forming so many distinct Muscles, which are ex- 
tremely compact in their structure, and compose a 
beautiful, intricate, and irregular Nef-work. 

In general, they adhere through their whole length 
to each other, or to the sides of the Ventricle ; but 
many of them are loose in their middle, and many be 
raised by a probe put under them. 

They assist the Ventricle in its Systole or contraction, 
and prevent it from being overstretched in its Djastole 
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or dilatation, and agitate the Blood in its passage 
throughthe Ventricle. 

The}- are supposed to bring the opposite sides of the 
Ventricle completely together, during its contraction. 

Between the Cohimnae are many deep Grooves, Pits, 
or Foveae, into all of which the Blood readily enters. 

Around the Passage, between the Auricle and Ven- 
tricle, there is a Tendinous Margin or Ring, from the 
whole edge of which a circular Membrane is sent off, 
called Valvula Tricuspis, or Triglochin, from its hav- 
ing three principal points or divisions. 

From the edge of the Tricuspid Valve, many small 
round Tendinous Cords are sent off, of unequal size. 

The Chorda Tendinex descends obliquely within the 
Ventricle, in the same direction with the Valve from 
■which they arise. 

They are fixed to the extremities of a few strong 
Papillae or Columnae, Carneae, which are joined by their 
other extremities to the corresponding sides of the Ven^ 
tricle. 

The Tricuspid Valve prevents the reflux of the Blood 
to the Auricle, during the contraction of the Ventricle. 

The Tendons allow the Valve to be pushed back by 
the Blood, until a Septum or Partition is formed by it 
at the Mouth of the Ventricle, during the contraction 
of the latter. — The Papillae, by their contraction, pre- 
vent the Valve from going into the Auricle- 

The Valve is opened and pressed back by the Blood 
in its passage from the Auricle to the Ventricle. 

The upper and left 6ide of the Ventricle becomes 
smooth and uniform, and leads to a large opening, a- 
bout an inch in diameter, which is the Mouth of the 
pulmonary Artery. 

The right Ventricle, by its dilatation, receives the 
Blood from the Auricle, and sends it by a strong and 
sudden convulsive contraction, to the Pulmonary Artery, 
from whence it is prevented from returning, by three 
Valves placed in the Mouth of the Artery. 

The Valves at the Mouth of the Pulmonary Artery 
are called Vafoultt Semilunaries, or Sigmoide<s, from the 
resemblance of their edges to those of a Crescent. — 
Two of them are placed in the fore, and one in the back 
part of the Artery. 
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Each of them forms a small Sac, one edge of which 
adheres to a third part of the circumference of the inside 
of the Artery ; the other edge is loose in the Cavity ot 
that Vessel, and is somewhat thicker and stronger than 
the rest of the Valve, — the thickened edges serving as 
Ligaments to it. 

The loose edge has a general Cur<oe, divided into two 
smaller ones, which meet in a point in the middle. 

The Valves are chiefly formed of a doubling or ex- 
tension of the inner coat of the Artery. 

In the middle point or loose edge of each of the 
Valves, there is a small hard triangular Granula, of a 
somewhat redder colour than the rest of the Valve, cal- 
led, from its reputed discoveries, Corpusculum, Auhan- 
iii, or Corpusculum Morgagni ; or from its resem- 
blance in shape to the Sesamum seed, Corpusculum 
Scsavioideum. 

The Corpuscles complete the Valves at the centre of 
the Artery, and enable them to make a stronger resis- 
tance against the Blood, while the Artery is in action. 
The Semilunar Valves are concave towards the Ar- 
tery, convex towards the Ventricle, and when shut, 
their loose edges are opposed to each other, so as to 
enable them to form a complete Partition between the 
Ventricle and Artery. 

Opposite to the Semilunar Valves, the Artery bulges 
out, and forms three projections, which have correspond- 
ing Pitts or Depressions within, and are called, from 
their discoverer. Sinus Valsalvae. 

The Sinuses of Valsalva are of the same nature 
with those Dilatations which are found in the Veins 
and Lymphatics, between their sides and Valves ; and, 
like them, are partly formed by the pressure of the 
I'luids upon the sides of the Vessels. 

The Pulmonary Artery receive* the Blood from the 
right Ventricle, and by its contractile power, assists 
the Ventricle in driving it through the Lungs. 

The Semilunar Valves, pressed back by the Blood in 
the Artery, prevent its return into the Ventricle. 

The Valves are opened again b\ being driven towards 
Artery by the cm rent of the Blood, up- 
I ion or stroke of the Ventricle. 
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The Plumonary Artery passes behind the Sternum, 
ftnd separates into right and left Branches, which go to 
the corresponding- parts of the Lungs. 

The two Branches of the Pulmonary Artery, like 
those of the Arteries of the Viscera in other parts of 
the large Cavities, suddenly divide into still smaller 
Branches. 

From the extreme Arteries of the Lungs, correspon- 
ding Veins arise, and are merely the continuation or 
reflection of the Arteries, without any intermediate 
Cells or Dilatations. 

The Pulmonary Veins, in the Substance of the Lungs, 
gradually unite, and formybur principal Trunks, which 
terminate in, and carry the Blood to the left Auricle. 

Of the Pulminary Veins, two come from the right, 
and two from the left lung, and terminate in the corres- 
ponding sides of the left Auricle. 

The left Auricle is considerably thicker and stronger 
than the right, and, like it, is divided into Sinus Veno- 
sus and proper Auricle, which form one common Ca- 
vity without the intervention of any Valve. 

The left Sinus Venosus, called also Sinus Pulmonalis, 
is turned towards the Spine, is more of a cubic form 
than the right one ; but resembles it in the uniformity 
and smoothness of its outer and inner Surface. 

From the fore and left part of the Sinus, the Proper 
Auricle projects, and forms a distinct flat Appendix, or 
Bag, with different Cervatures or Indentations upon its 
edges. 

The inner part of the Proper Auricle is longer, but 
narroxcer than that on the right side ; like it, however, 
is formed of Columnae, Carnes with Furrows between 
them. 

The Proper Auricle is somewhat less capacious than 
that on the right side ; but the Sinus is as much larger 
as to render the two common Cavities of the right and 
left Auricles nearly equal. 

The two Auricles have a Fleshy Septum between them, 
in which, as has been already mentioned, there is the 
Foramen Ovale in the Foetus; — but in the Adult the 
Partition is generally perfect. 

From the under part of the Sinus Venosus, a Passage 
leads down to the Cavity of the Left Ventricle, and is 
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opposite to a Groove seen externally between the Au- 
ricle and Ventricle, similar to that on the right side. 

The Left Auricle receives the Blood from the Pul- 
monary Veins, and by its Muscular contraction, drives 
it into the Left Ventricle, from which it is prevented 
from returning by a Valve in the Ventricle, called Mi- 
tralis. 

The Left Ventricle is situated in the posterior and 
left part of the Heart 

Its sides are about three times thicker and stronger 
than those of the Right Ventricle, being in proportion 
to tlie force required to propel the Blood of the most 
remote parts to the Body. 

It is narrower and rounder, but considerably longer, 
both on its External Surface and in its Internal Cavity, 
than the Right Ventricle, and generally descends some- 
way below the other, and forms the Apex cordis, or 
Point of the Heart. 

The Cavity is commonly described as being less than 
that of the Right Ventricle ; — but the apparent differ- 
ence, which takes place after death, is accounted for 
with seeming propriety by some Authors, — from the 
left Ventricle being then for the most part found empty, 
and the Right one full, and from the greater degree of 
contractility in the former. 

That the capacity of the Cavity of the right and left 
Sides of the Heart, is more nearly equal during life 
than after death, or that it is generally supposed to be, 
is evident from the appearance of the Heart of the 
Human and also of the Brute kind, and from injections 
into the two sides of the Heart where the force applied 
is in proportion to the relative strength of each side. 

The inner Surface of the Left Ventricle has the same 
general appearance with the Ventricle of the right side, 
and only differs from it in having its Columnx Carneae 
larger, firmer and stronger. 

In the Passage of communication between the Auri- 
cle and Ventricle, there is a Ring, from which a Cir- 
cular valve goes off, with all its apparatus similar to 
that between the right Auracle and Ventricle, and dif- 
fering in no respect from it in structure and use, ex- 
cepting in being stronger, and being divided into two 
principal Ay. 

F a 
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This Valve has been supposed to bear some resem- 
blance to a Bishop's Mitre, from which it has been cal- 
led Yavula Mitrcdis. 

One of the portions of this Valve is larger than the 
other, lies over the Mouth of the Aorta, and is supposed 
to cover it while the Ventricle is a filling 1 . 

The Valvula Mitralis prevents the reflux of the Blood 
during the contraction of the Ventricle. 

After the contraction is over, the Valve returns to 
its former situation by the impulse of a fresh current 
of Blood from the Auricle. 

Between the Right and Left Ventricle, there is a thick 
strong impervious Partition, which forms a share of the 
general Septum Cordis, and is composed 
wall of the right, but chiefly by that of th 
the right being united to the left, almoj- 
an Appendix. 

The Partition prevents any direct communication be 
tween the two Ventricles. 

Opposite to the outer edge of the Septum, both upon 
the upper and under Surfaces of the Heart, there is a 
Groove in which some of the principal Trunks of the 
Coronary Vessels are situated. 

At the fore and right side of the Valvula Mitralis, 
and behind the beginning of the Pulmonary Artery, 
there is a round Opening, which is the Mouth of the 
Aorta, and which is nearly of the same size with that 
of tlie Pulmonary Artery. 

Under this opening, the Surface of the Ventricle be- 
comes smooth, and equal, having none of the Columns: 
Carnea: which are seen on the other parts of its Cavity. 

The Left Ventricle receives the Blood sent to it from 
the Auricle, and by a contraction similar to, but much 
stronger than that of the Right Ventricle, propels it to 
the Aorta. 

At the Mouth of the Aorta, there are three Semilu- 
nar valves, with their Corpuscula Aurantii, perfectly 
similar to those of the Pulmonary Artery ; — but a lit- 
tle stronger. 

On the outside of the Semilunar Valves, are the Sin- 
vLVA.lik be Pulmonary Artery, 

hut a little more ]>roin; 

The Semilunar aekby the Blood, 

ntraction of the 
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Aorta: — Tliey are returned towards the sides of the 
Aorta, in the same manner, and from the same cause, 
as in the Pulmonary Artery. 

The Aorta passes upwards from the top of the Left 
ventricle, and is situated first behind, and then on the 
right side of the Pulmonary Artery, and between it and 
the Superior Cava. 

It bears nearly the same proportion in thickness and 
strength to the Pulmonary Artery, which the sides of 
the Left ventricle do to those of the Right. 

When the Aorta is about to send off the first of its 
large Branches at the top of the Thorax, it is of great 
size, and is sometimes called the Large Sinus of Val- 

SALVA. 

The Aorta receives the Blood from the left ventricle, 
and by its Muscular contraction re-acts upon it, and 
assists the ventricle in sending it by numberless Bran- 
ches through the different parts of the Body, from 
whence it is returned by the veins to the Right Auri- 
cle. 

Besides the Blood-vessels already taken notice of, 
and which are common to the Heart and the rest of 
the Body, the Heart is furnished with vessels peculiar 
to itself, termed Coronary, form a Corona which they 
form upon its surface. 

The Coronary vessels consist of two Arteries and one 
principal vein. 

The Coronary Arteries arise from the Sinuses, at the 
Mouth of the Aorta, opposite to two of the Semilunar 
valves. 

One runs in a Groove between the Right Auricle and 
ventricles, and supplies chiefly the right side of the 
Heart. 

The other passes partly between the Left Auricle 
and Ventricle, and partly in the Groove between the 
ventricles, on the fore-side of the Heart, — supplying 
the left side of the Heart, and communicating with 
the branches of the other Artery on its upper and un- 
der surfaces. 

The Coronary Arteries are entirely dispersed upon 
the substance of the Heart, and upon the roots of the 
great vessels, forming upon these some of the minute 
Branches, lernic rum. 
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The Coronary Arteries, from their situation opposite 
to the valves, have been supposed to be filled at a dif- 
ferent time from that of the rest of the Arterious Sys- 
tem ; — but from experiment, it seems now sufficiently 
evident, that the Coronary vessels have their pulsation 
at the same instant with the other Arteries. 

The Coronary veins return the Blood from their 
corresponding Arteries : — The greater part of them 
join into a Trunk, called the Great Coronary vein, which 
after making a turn from the 1 • t side, and running be- 
tween the Left Auricle and Ventricle, terminates in 
the under part of the Right Auricle, where it is cover- 
ed by its Semilunar Valve. 

Other Coronary Veins, much smaller than the for- 
mer, terminate in different parts of the right side of 
the Heart. 

The Absorbents of the Heart go to the neighbouring 
Lymphatic Glands. 

The Nerves are from the great Sympathctics and 
Eighth Pair. 

With respect to the Circulation in general : — The 
Veins return the Blood from all the different parts of 
the Body by a slow and equal motion, and without pul- 
sation, to the Auricles, which, on account of the quan- 
tity and stimulating quality of the Blood, contract, sud- 
denly and at the same time, and send it to the Ventri- 
cle. 

The ventricles, from the same cause which stimu- 
lates the Auricles, and from the stroke they receive 
from them, contract convulsively, with a force propor- 
tioned to the thickness of their sides, and send the 
Blood to the Arteries ; and, during their contraction, 
they are thrown by the dilatating Auricles against the 
Ribs, where the stroke occasioned by the Pulse of the 
Heart may be felt. 

The Arteries, by their contractile power and elasti- 
city, send the Blood suddenly to the veins, through 
which, by the united force of the ventricles and Arte* 
ties, and likewise, as is supposed by some, by a con- 
tractile power of the veins and pressure of the surround- 
ing parts, it is driven again to the Auricles. 

In its course the Blood performs a double Circulation, 
—one called the Lesser or that Uuotigi) tht 
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the other called the Greater, or that through the Bod}'. 
In the former it passes from tlte Right ventricle to 
the Lungs, and returns to the Left Auricle. — In the 
latter, it goes from the left ventricle to the different 
parts of the Body, and returns to the Right Auricle. 

During this Circulation, the Auricles and Arteries, 
and the Ventricles and Veins, act in concert, contract- 
ing and dilating at the same time. 

Use of the Heart. — The Heart is the centre of the 
Vascular System, and principal agent in the Circula- 
tion of the Blood. 

The right side of the Heart receives the Blood, 
which is contaminated in passing through the Body, and 
sends it to the Lungs, where it is purified through the 
medium of the Air. 

From the Lungs, the Blood, now purified, is retur- 
ned to the left side of the Heart to be circulated 
through all the other parts of the Body, thereby im- 
parting Nourishment, Growth, and Strength to the 
general System ; being found also to be the source of 
Sensibility, Irritability, and Motion, and likewise of 
the Animal Heat. 



OF THE LUNGS. 

The Lungs are two soft spongy bodies, which occupy 
by much the greater part of the Cavity of the Thorax. 

They completely fill the two bags of the Pleura, and 
are every where in contact with the parts adjacent ; 
no air intervening between them and the Thorax. 

In figure, they have been compared to that of the 
Foot of an Ox, with the back-part turned forwards ; 
or, their shape corresponds exactly with the inside of 
the Thorax, being rounded next the Ribs, hollow towards 
the Diaphragm, and irregularly flattened and depres- 
sed next the Mediastinum and Heart. 

They are of a reddish or ir in Children, of 

a light blue or gl >ur in Adults, and more of a 

purple 11 in old age» at which period they 
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are also observed to be tinged with black spots, proceed- 
ing from a matter secreted in tbeir substance. 

They are joined to the Neck, by the Trachea ; to the 
Spine, by the two Layers of the Mediastinum, which 
serve them as Ligaments ; and to vhe Heart by the . 
Pulmonary vessels ; — the rest of them being free and 
unconnected, unless an adhesion has taken place incon- 
sequence of inflammation. 

They are divided into Right and Left Portions, or 
Lungs, which are separated from each other by the 
Heart and Mediastinum, and which have no communi- 
cation, excepting through the Medium of the Tra- 
chea. 

Each of the Lungs is again divided into large por- 
tions called Lobes, which facilitates their motion and 
the dilatations of their Cells. 

Of these Lobes, three belong to the Right Lung, 
corresponding with the larger Bag of the Pleura, and 
two to the left, between which there is a Notch or Sinus 
occupied by the point of the Heart. 

Each of the Lobes is subdivided into many smaller 
parts, termed Lobules, which are of different sizes, and - 
of an irregular angular form. 

The Lobules diminish in size, and degenerate at last 
into small Vesicles or Cells, which constitute a large 
share of the Lungs, and which are merely visible to the 
naked Eye. 

The Cells of the Lungs are purely Membranous, of 
an irregular figure, compressed and closely connected, 
and have a free communication with each other. 

Between the different Lobes, Lobules, and Cells, 
a large quantity of common Cellular Substance, desti- 
tute of Fat, is interposed, which unites and strengthens 
them, and allows the Blood-vessels to be minutely dis- 
persed over them. 

The Cells of the Lungs have no communication with 

this common Cellular Substance ; for when Air is blown 

into it, the Lobules are compressed ; but when the Air 

is blown in through a Branch of the Trachea, the Cells 

gain distended, and the Lobules recover their 

tier dimensions. 

In the FcettiSj the Cells are empty and in a collapsed 

i Respiratii 
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distended, and continue so during life, and in every 
state of Respiration, and even in the recently dead body; 
but if an opening be made into the Cavity of the Tho- 
rax, whether in the living or dead body, — and the Air 
in this or in any other way admitted, they immediately 
collapse by their own weight and elasticity, the pres- 
sure of the air being then the same on the outer sur- 
face of the Lungs, and the inner Surface of the Tra- 
chea. 

The Lungs are covered by tvio coats, an External or 
Common, and an Internal or Proper one. 

The External or Common coat is a continuation or re- 
flection of the Pleura, is extremely thin, but dense, and, 
like the other parts of the Pleura, is found to possess 
little Sensibility. It forms a general covering to the 
Lungs, but does not enter between the different Lob- 
ules. 

The Internal or Proper coat adheres so firmly to the 
former, as to appear to constitute part of its Substance. 
It not only covers the Lungs, but insinuates itself be- 
tween their Lobules, and is intimately connected with 
their Cellular Substance. 

Besides the Cells, various kinds of Vessels, viz. the 
Air-vessels or Branches of the Trachea, Blood-vessels and 
Absorbents, together with small Branches of Nerves, en 
ler into the composition of the Lungs. 

Trachea. 

The Trachea, or Aspera Arteria, so called from the 
inequality of its Surface, and from its conveying Air, 
begins at the under part of the Cricoid Cartilage, and 
descends in the fore-part of the Neck, between and he- 
hind the Stcrno-hyoid and Sterno-thyroid Muscles. 

From the Neck, it passes into the Thorax, where it 
is situated between the Layers of the upper part of the 
posterior Mediastinum. 

Behind the Curvature of the Aorta, and opposite to 
the third Vertebra of the Thorax, the Trachea divides 
into two Lateral Branches, termed Bronchi, from the 
Creek, one of which goes to the Ripht, and the other, 
which is the longeroi" the two, to the Left Lung. 

The Bronchi are divided into Branchea, which by 
degrees become smaller, arfi ermifixte in the 
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Cells of the Lungs, which communicate so freely with 
each other, that, upon introducing Air into any of these 
Branches, a large portion of the Lungs may be infla- 
ted. 

The Trachea consists of Cartilaginmis Rings, about 
sixteen in number, which give strength and firmness 
to it, and preserves it constantly open for the transmis- 
sion of Air. They are incomplete behind, where the 
Trachea is formed of a soft Fleshy Substance, which 
yields to the Esophagus in the time of Deglutition. 

Each Cartilage forms a large segment of a circle, a- 
bout a line, or one-twelfth of an inch in breadth, and 
one-fourth of a line in thickness* 

The Cartilages are situated horizontally, with their 
edges opposed to each other, small spaces intervening 
between them. 

They are united to each other, by a Ligamentous 
Substance, which is so elastic, that when the Lungs are 
taken out of the Body, it draws the Cartilages closely 
together.' 

At the upper end of the Trachea, two or three of the 
Cartilages are frequently joined by an union of Sub- 
stance ; but below this, they are perfectly distinct from 
each other. 

The beginnings of the Bronchi have the same kind of 
Cartilages with the Trachea ; but after they enter the 
Lungs, they are broken into two or three pieces, which 
go completely round the Bronchi, and are so connected 
to each other, as to keep the Passage open and free 
from Compression. 

The Trachea has several coats entering into its com- 
position, some for strengthening it, others for giving 
it a certain degree of motion, viz. 

A Cellular coat, which in the Thorax, is covered by the 
Mediastium. 

An Elastic Ligamentous coat, which passes along the 
Trachea and also upon the different Branches in the 
substance of the Lungs, adding much to the elasticity 
of these, 

'ar coat, placed between the Cartilages, and 
i-part of the Trachea, and composed of cir- 
cular Fibres without, and Longitudinal Fibres within ; 
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the former for straightening, the other for shortening 
the general Passage. 

The Longitudinal Fibres are collected into bundles, 
which are distinctly seen through the inner coat, and 
may be traced considerably farther, in the substance of 
the Lungs, than ihe Cartilages. 

The inner side of the Trachea is lined with a very 
Vascular and Irritable Membrane, continued from the 
Mouth, and forming at last the extreme Branches of 
the Trachea, which terminate in the Cells of the 
Lungs. 

The inner Membrane of the Trachea is every where 
perforated by the Ducts of Mucous Glands, and by the 
Mouths of the Exhalent Arteries, the former pouring out 
Mucus to lubricate the Lungs, the other the Vapour 
which is thrown off in Perspiration. 

Three different kind of Glands are connected with 
the Trachea, — the Thyroid, the Tracheal, and the Bran- 
chial- 

The Thyroid Gland has its name from its connection 
with the Thyroid Cartilage, though more immediately 
connected with the Trachea. 

It is a large reddish mass, situated at the under and 
fore-part of the Larynx, behind the Sterno-hyoid and 
Sterno-thyroid Muscles. 

It has two Lobes placed at the under and lateral 
parts of the Layrnx, descending a certain way upon 
the Trachea and Esophagus. 

The Lobes are joined by an intermediate portion, 
which lies across the upper and fore-part of the Tra^ 
chea- 

Sometimes a Process from the middle portion as- 
cends between the Sterno-hyoid MHScles, and is lost 
behind the Base of the Os Hyoides. 

This Gland lias a Grandulous appearance within, and 
a viscid Liquor is sometimes observed in it, which has 
been supposed by Sabatter and others, to lubricate 
the parts in the neighbourhood. 

It is supplied with large Blood-vessels, and with se- 
veral Nerves, from those of the Larynx ; it is likewise 
furnished with numerous Lymphatics, — but no Excre- 
tory Duct has yet been observed to come from it ; nor 
is its office yet understood. 



The Tracheal Glands are small, but numerous, and 
of different sizes, surrounding the Muscular coat of the 
Trachea, and its Branches in the Lungs ; the largest 
of them are placed in the Fleshy Substance behind. 

From each of these Glands a small duct issues, and 
throws out a Mucus, to defend the inner Surface of the 
Trachea from being injured by the Air, or by the ex- 
traneous particles which it carries along with it. 

The Bronchial Glands are placed in the Cellular Sub- 
stance round the under end of the Trachea and roots of 
the Bronchi, where these penetrate into the Substance 
of the Lungs. 

They are of various sizes, from that of the point of 
the little Finger to that of the Millet-seed, and have a 
bluish or black colour, corresponding in a great mea- 
sure with the colour of the darkest parts of the Lungj. 

They were formerly considered by many Authors as 
sending Fluids to the Trachea, but are now sufficiently 
known to be entirely of the Lymphatic kind, — the Ab- 
sorbents of the Lungs passing through them in their 
way to the Thoracic Duct. 

The Trachea is furnished with Blood-vessels from the 
Inferior Laryngeals, and Nerves from the Recurrent* 
and great Sympathetic Pair. 

The Trachea serves to convey Air into, or out from 
the Cells of the Lungs, during Respiration, and to car- 
ry off the Perspirable Matter from their Arteries in 
time of Expiration. 

The Blood-vessls of the Lungs consist of the Pulmo- 
nary and Bronchial vessels ; the one for the general cir- 
culation, the other proper to the Lungs. 

The Pulmonary Artery arises from the top of the 
Right Ventricle, divides, like the Trachea, into Right 
and Left Branches, which are dispersed through the 
substance of the Lungs. 

The minute Branches running in the common Cellu- 
lar Substance, form at last a Plexus upon the proper 
Cells, sometimes called Mete Mirabile, and Pete Vat- 
culosum Malpighii, from which that Halitus is de- 
rived, which is expelled by the Lungs in Expiration. 

The Pulmonary veins are commonly observed to be 
smaller in proportion to the corresponding Arteries, 
than Veins are to Arteries in other parts of the Body, 
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which lias been supposed to be owing to the large quan- 
tity of Fluids expired. — They join into four principal 
Trunks, which terminate in the left Auricle. 

The Bronchial Arteries arise by three or four small 
Branches, one of which is from the right Superior In- 
tercostal, the rest from the Trunk of the Aorta. 

They are dispersed upon the Branchi and Bronchial 
Glands, and substance of the Lungs in general, and are 
found to communicate with the Pulmonary Artery. 

The Bronchial Arteries are supposed to serve for the 
nourishment of the Lungs and secretion of the Mucus. 
The veins return the Blood to the Vena Azygos, and 
left superior Intercostal Vein. 

The Lymphatics form a Plexus upon the Surface of 
the Lungs : — They communicate freely with the deep- 
seated Absorbents, and pass through the Bronchial 
Glands. 

The Nerves of the Lungs are partly from the great 
Sympathetics, but chiefly from the Eighth Pair, and 
are rather small in proportion to the bulk of the organ 
on which they are dispersed. 

The Lungs serve the general purpose of Respiration, 
which censists of Inspiration and Expiration, or the pas- 
sage of the Air into or out from the Lungs by the al- 
ternate dilation and contraction of the Thorax. 

Inspiration is performed in consequence of the Thorax 
being dilated by the action chiefly of the Diaphragm and 
Intercostal Muscles ; the Lungs, which are passive, and 
in contact with the Thorax, following it, and the Air 
rushing into the Trachea by its own gravity. 

Expiration is performed in consequence of a relaxa- 
tion of the Muscles which dilate the Thorax,— of the 
Abdominal and a few other Muscles, — of the elasticity 
of the Cartilages of the Ribs, likewise of the Lungs, 
by which the Cavity of the Thorax is diminished, and 
the Air is expelled from the Lungs. 

Upon the alternate states of Inspiration and Expira- 
tion, depend the formation of the voice, the sensation 
of Smell, and all the other functions of the Body : but 
the great and principal*ofHce of the Lungs, which was 
formerly supposed to be that of cooling the Blood-over- 
heated by friction, is, during Inspiration, to receive 
from the Atmosphere pure Air, upon which the - 
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pie of heat and life depends ; and, during Expiration, 
to can-)' off an impure Air, which is noxious to Ani- 
roal Life. 

According to late experiment!, it appears, that the 
Venous Blood passing to the Lungs, of a dark red or 
purple colour, is charged with Carbon or Charcoal, and 
Hydrogen, or Inflammable Air ; — that while circulating 
upon the Bronchial Cells, one part of the Oxygen, or 
Vital Air, contained in the common Air, which liai 
been inspired, unites with the Carbon and Hydrogen, 
and forms Fixed Air and a Watery Halitus, which are 
carried off by Expiration ; — that another part of the 
Oxygen is imbibed by the Blood, which, in consequence 
of these changes, returns from the Lungs, of a florid 
red colour, and full of heat in a latent state, which be- 
comes sensible in the course of the general Circulation, 
and is diffused over the different parts of the Body ; and, 
— that the Blood thus changed also affords a stimulouR 
to the Arteries, and promotes the different Secre- 
tions. 

Esophagus. 

The Esophagw, called also Gttla or Gullet, derives its 
name from carrying what is eaten into the Stomach. 

It is a Fleshy Canal, which begins from the inferior 
part of the Pharynx, descends along the Neck, and 
through the Thorax, following nearly the direction of" 
the Spine. 

It is situated between the Trachea and Vertebra! 
and in the Thorax, it proceeds behind the Base of the 
Heart, and between the Layers of the Posterio 
diastinum, from which it receives a lateral covering. 

Soon after entering the Thorax, it makes a slight 
turn to the right, and passes down upon the fore and 
right side of the Aorta, by which they are prevented 
from injuring each other. 

In its progress, it inclines more forwards and to the 
left side ; and about the Ninth Vertebra of the Thorax, 
it perforates the Muscular part of the Diaphragm, and 
terminates in the upper Orifice of the Stomach. 

It has several coats proper to it, the first of which is 
Cellular, and connects it to the adjacent parts. 

The second Coat is Muscular, and is sometime 
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external of which has thick, strong, longitudinal Fi- 
bres; the internal is formed of circular and transverse 
Fibres, and is thinner than the former. — The outer 
Layer is fitted for shortening and relaxing, and the in- 
ner for contracting the Canal, during Deglutition. 

The third Coat is termed Nervous, but is properly- 
Cellular, being formed of loose Cellular Substance, 
which connects the Muscular to the Inner coat. 

The Inner coat is continued from the Lining of the 
Mouth j It consists of many longitudinal Plica; or Folds, 
which are scarcely visible when the Esophagus is dila- 
ted, and is furnished with numerous Foramina, which 
discharge a Mucus for lubricating the passage, and fa- 
cilitating Degluliiion. 

The Arteries of the Esophagus are Branches of the 
Interior Laryngeal, which supply the Curvical part of 
it, and Esophag<-als and Branches of the Bronchials, 
which are derived from the Aorta Descendens, and 
supply the Thoracic part of it. 

The Feins go to the Inferior Laryngeals, to the Vena 
Az>gos, and left Superior Intercostal Vein. 

The Absorbents are numerous, and intermix with 
those of the Heart and Lungs. 

The Nerves are chicHy from the Eighth Pair. 

The use of the esophagus is, to receive the Aliments 
from the Pharynx, and convey them to the Stomach. 

Thoracic Duct. 
The Thoracic Duct is a small Membraneous-like Cana!, 
; situated in the back-part of the Thorax, and is the prin- 
cipal Trunk of the Absorbent System. 

It begins upon the third Vertebra of the Loins, and 
. passes behind the Aorta, crossing obliquely from left to 
right, till it gets to the right side of that Artery. 

Upon the first Lumbar Vertebra, it forms an Oval Sac, 
i termed Reeeptaculum Cbyli, which is placed behind the 
« Right Cms of the Diaphragm, and a little higher than 
. the Right Renal Artery. 

The Duct afterwards passes between the Crura of 
• the Diaphragm, and ascends in the Thorax, on the ante- 
rior pari of the spine, between the layers of the post?" 
vol.. II. 
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rior Mediastinum, on the right side of the Aorta, and 
between it and the Vena Az>gos. 

It cresses behind the upper part of the descending 
Aor;;i, and emerges from the Thorax, to reach the un. 
the Neck. 

In the Neck, it passes behind the Internal Jugular 
Vein, and a little higher than the Subclavian. 

It then turns dow nwards, forming an Arch, which 
terminates in the upper part of the Angle, lx-tv, « 
Internal Jugular and Subclavian of the Left Side. •; 

The receiv* s the Chyle from the 

teals, and Lymph From the Lymphatics, and dist 
these into the red Veins. 



OF THE ABDOMEN. 

The Abdomen or Belly extends from the T 
the under part of the Trunk- 

I is bounded above, by the Diaphragm, 
13c,es to which that Muscle is fixed; below, 
Pelvis ; behind, by the Lumbar Vertebrae and 
of 'he Loins; anteriorly, by its proper Muscl 
laterally, by the False Ribs, Ossa Ilii, and Musi 
connected with these; — all of which have been desi 
ed in their places. 

It is distinguished into three Divisions or Regit 
med Upper, Middle, and Under Hegio.i; each of whlfl 
is subdivided into three others. 

The Upper Region begin; opposite to the Cartilago 
Ensiformis, at a small depression called Sen 
Cordis, 01 Pit of the Stomach, and extends to about a 
hand breadth from the Umbilicus or Naval. 

The middle of this Region is termed Epigastrium, or 
under part of the Belly, and the two lateral pan; 
candria, from the.r lying under the Cartilages of'the 
Fa! Ribs. 

The Middle Region occupies an equal distance above 
aid below the Umbilicus —The middle part of it is cal- 
led V.t Umbilical, and its lateral parts the Lumbar Re- 
gions or Lot:.s. 






The Under Region begins where the middle one ter- 
minates, or at a line drawn between the superior ante- 
rior Spinous Processes of the Ossa Ilti, and forms in 
the middle, the Hypogcutrium, or bottom of the Uelly ; 
and at the sid-is, the Iliac Regions. 

The Abdomen is covered on the outside by the coin - 
mon Integuments, and lined within by the Peritoneum, 
in the manner the Thorax is lined by the Pleura, but 
without being divided by the intervention of a Parti- 
tion. 

The Abdomen contains the Cbylopoetk and Assistant- 
i or Organ of Digestion, — the Organs 
of Urine, and part of those of Generation, with the 
and Nerves which belong, some of them to these Visce- 
ra, and others to the lower parts of the Bod)'. 

The Cbylopoetk Viscera comprehend the Stomach, 
which is situated in the upper and left part of the Ab- 
domen — the Intestines, which fill the greater part of it, 
the Membranes, termed Omenta and Mesentery, 
are connected with these. 
The Assistant Cbylopoetk Viscera consists of the Liver, 
which is placed in the upper and right; of the spleen, 
■ is situated in the upper and left side of the Ab- 
i ; — and of the Pancreas, which lies under the 
iach. 
the Organs of Urine, the Kidneys are placed in the 
back-part of the Abdomen, and the Bladder, with some 
of the Organs of Generation in the Pelvis. 

Peritoneum. 
The Peritoneum, named from its being stretched or 
spread around the bowels, is a firm but simple Mem- 
. by which the Abdominal Viscera are surround- 
ed, and part'.)' supported. 

Its External Surface is rough and Cellular, and close- 
ly connected with the parts to which it belongs. 

The Internal Surface is remarkably smooth, and lu- 
bricated by a Liquor which is exhaled from its own 
els. 
It is very elastic, and admits of great extension, as 
happens in Gestation, Corpulency, or Ascites ; but, 
Upon the causes of extension being removed, it returns 
to us former dimensions. 
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It lines tl*e Diaphragm, passes downwards, adhering 
firmly to the Abdominal Muscles, — lines the containing, 
and covers the contained parts of the Pelvis, from which 
it is reflected in the back part of the Abdomen, lining 
its Muscles, and, by its reduplications, covering the 
Bowels and great Blood-vessels of that Cavity ; — though 
strictly speaking, the Abdominal Viscera may be said to 
lie on the outside of it. 

In its passage from one Bowel to another, it forms 
doublings which serve as Ligaments to fix them to each 
other, and likewise to the Body. 

It gives a general covering to most of the Bowels, a 
partial one to a few, and to those which are deep-seated 
and project least, a still more partial covering. 

It forms a large Sac, the posterior part of which ad- 
heres firmly to the different Viscera* and the anterior 
to the Abdominal Muscles; — the part lining the Ab-J 
domen being merely in contact with its contents, and! 
allowing a small degree of motion. 

The Cellular Substance, on the External Surface of 
this Membrane, is not every where of equal thickness, 
being in some parts, as upon the Bowels, remarkably 
thin ; in others, as over the Kidneys, filled with a con- 
siderable quantity of Fat. 

The Cellular Substance forms various Processes or 
productions, some of which, as those on the Spermatic I 
cords, pass through Foramina, to be connected with the 
neighbouring parts; and the processes are sent off, J 
without affecting the Internal Membrane, the one not' 
accompanying the other. 

The Fessels and Nerves of the Peritoneum are from, 
those which supply the contiguous parts ; its Vessels, 
however, are not very numerous ; neither does it pos- 
sess much sensibility when free from disease. 

The Arteries come from the Internal Mammarv, Epi- 
gastric, Inferior Intercostal, Lumbar, Sacral, and Ileo- 
Lumbar Arteries, and from those which supply the 
Abdominal Viscera. 

The Veins have the same course, bear the same names, 
and in general pass to the Inferior Cava. 

The Absorbents are numerous, and run chiefly to the 
Iliac and Lumbar Plexus. 

The Nerves, which are few in number and small, are 



from the Inferior Dorsal, the Lumbar, the Great Sym- 

Peritoneum is to line and 
the Cavit) 

suppoi fit ^'iitera; to furnish most ot 

an External coat ; to connect them to the 

othtiess and slipperyness, to pre- 

Peritoneum are Four IV h te 

, three of which are Vessels in the 

ie of them a Vein, and two of them Arteries; 

is the Urachns. — In the Adult, they are 

Ligaments, the Vein form- 

i£ the Liver, the three other 

Cords, ioi of the Bladder. 



STOMACH. 

The Stomach is a large Bag or Reservoir, situated ob- 
I) across the upper and left part of the Abdomen, 
in the left Hypochondriac arid [ Regions; 

It is tCimed downwards and forwards, so as to form 
an anjjle to oming more 

tension of the St 
The right part of the Stomach is situated nod- r the 
left part of the Liver, the rest of it is placed immedi- 
atel\ under the Diaphragm, its extremity being in con- 
tact with the Spleen. 

The Stomach is long, round, and tapering, and has 

i ompared in shape to :he Hag ot a Bagpipe. 
The size is in proportion to the quantity of Aliment 
it has been accustomed to receive, and therefore is 
commonly larger in men than in Women. 

It has a Laitf' and Small Extremity, an Upper and 

Surface, a Great and Small Curvature, a Left and 

R'gbt Orifice, and consists of several Layer* or &>a?s. 

The Large, called also the Left Extremity, is situated 

; in the left side of the Abdomen, and is considerably 

higher than the Right. 

g2 
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The Upper Surface is turned towards the Diaphragm 
the Under towards the Intestines ; — but when the Ab- 
domen is laid open, — unless the Stomach be considera- 
bly distended, — the Superior Surface becomes anterior, 
and the Inferior Surface posterior- 

The Large Curvature is turned obliquely forwards and 
downwards towards the Abdominal Muscles, and ex- 
tends from one Orifice to the other. 

The Small Curvature is opposed to the other, and 
turned backwards and upwards, towards the Spine, ex- 
og also between the two Orifices. 
The Orifices are next the small Curvature. The left 
js termed Cardia, or Os Ventriculi, or Upper Orifice of the 
Stomach — It is opposed to the Spine, at a little dis- 
tance from it. and is formed by the termination of the 
F.s. piiagus It allows a free passage for the Food into 
the Momach, the return of which is prevented by the 
Angle formed by this part of the Stomach, and by thd 
Fleshy parts of the Cardia, and of the Diaphragm in 
which it is situated. 

The Right, or Inferior Orifice, is commonly termed 

from us Office as a Porter. 
It is situated under the small Lobe of the Liver, a 
little to the right side of the Spine. — is turned more 
irds than the Cardia, and is considerably lower, but 
m proportion to the distension oj the Stomach. 
11 Stomach is connected by the Cardia to the Eso 
phagus, — by the Pylorus to the beginning of the lines 
-by the Peritoneum and Blood-vessels to th 
n, — and by a reflection of the Peritoneum to th 
iver and to the Great Intestines. 

■ f the Stomach is in general similar ta 
that of the Esophagus, of wh»h it is a kind of Expan 

. 
The coats of r he Stomach are four in number. 

or External coat, called also Peritoneal, is 
it part of the Peritoneum which come 
he Liver. 

the Stomach ; by its smoothness it di 
ct of Friction, and possessing few 
els, it is not very susceptible o 
mmatlon. 
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The Cellular Substance under (he Peritoneal Cover, 
ing, is described by some authors as a distinct coat, 
called Tunica Celtulosa Ruyschiana ; — but ought not to 
be numbered among the coats of the Stomach. 

The Second or Muscular coat is composed chiefly of 
two planes of Fibres variously disposed. 

The External l'lane is longitudinal, extends from the 
longitudinal Fibres of the Esophagus, and follows the 
same general course with that of the Stomach from the 
great to the small Extremity. 

Upon each side of the Small Curvature, the longitu- 
dinal Fibres form a thick, strong. Muscular Band. 

The second Plane is chiefly transverse or circular, 
H\l considerably thicker and stronger than the other. 

Its Fibres are intersected bv rrfany small, white, Ten- 
dinous-like Lines < — these, however, are in a great mea- 
sure formed of that Cellular Substance by which the 
two coals are united. 

The Muscular Coat assists in the digestion of the 
food, bi giving a gentle motion to the Stomach, accord- 
ing to the direction of its Fibres, the one set shortening, 
the other rendering it narrower. 

The Pylorus is formed by a doubling of the two in- 
ner coats, which project into the passage between the 
Stomach and Intestine, and contain a Ring of Muscular 
Fibres, which form a Spincter, called Spincter Pylori. 

This substance, by contracting, prevents the grosser 
indigested parts of the Aliment from escaping, and, by 
dilating allows the Pulpy digested part to pass to the 
Intestines. 

The Third Coat, commonly called Nervous, but prop- 
erly Cellular, consists of a large quantity of line Cellular 
Substance, without Fat, and is intermixed with, and 
supported bv small Aponeurotic-like Filaments, which 
cross each other obliquely, but which are also of a Cel- 
l lular nature. 

This coat strengthens the Stomach, and allows ihe 
Vessels to be distributed to the Inner coat, with which 
j it is intimately connected. 

The Fourth cr Inner Coat, called also Villous, from its 

resemblance to Velvet, is continued from the Inner Coat 

of the Esophagus, but is much more Villous. — It is for- 

. eminent Villi, which are crowded 
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with Small Vessels, some for fin 

quor to the Stomach, others for absorbing a port 

the thinner jwyt of tVie Food. 

The two : are more e 

and form, upon the inner pait of the Stomach, many 
doublings, termed Rngtf, the which 

run in a \\ aving ■ i 
divided into a sort bl 

however especially to upper one 

more in a longitudinal directum, and have a radiated 
appearance at the Car 

The Rugae, like the Plicae of the Esophagus, arc most 
distinct when the Stomach is empty, — when full, they 
are much less evident. 

They admit of distension without endangering the 
Vessels and Nerves dispersed in them, and assist a lit- 
tle iii detaining the Aliment till properly digested. 

From the inner surface of the Stomach a li-;uoi isst.es, 
which is found to approach to the- nature of Saliv 
is termed Gastric '/nice. — I'his was formerly sup] 
to come from Glands seated in the Third Coat, 
now more frequently considered as a Secretion from i he 
Arteries of the Stomach, no Glands being evident 
at least in the sound state of th.s Viscus. 

The Arteries of the Stomach are derived from the 
C celiac Artery. They consist of the Superior G; 
which supplies the place next the small Curvature , the 
Right inferior Gastric, which is a branch of the Hepa- 
tic; the Pyloric Arteries, which are small bi 
from the Gastrics and from the Hepatic ; and of the 
Left Gastric and Arterix breves, which are branches 
of the Splenic Artery. 

The Veins have the same names, and nearly the same 
course with the Arteries. The whole of them termi- 
nate in the Vena Ports. 

The absorbents of the Stomach are numerous and 
large. They pass through small Glands situated upon 
the Curvatures, and go afterwards to the Thoracic 
Duct. 

They appear to carry Lymph only, no Chyle having 
been detected in them, even in cases where the Lacte- 
als were found full of it- 

The Nerves are chn.il. from the Eighth Pair, and 
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partly from the Great Sympathetics, and are most nu- 
merous upon the Oardia. 

The Stomach receives the Food from the Esophagus, 
and afterwards prepares it, by digestion, for the Intes- 
tines. 

The digestion of the Food in the Stomach is found to 
be effected, -r-by Triture, which is performed by the 
motions of the Stomach and surrounding Muscles, — by 
dilution, — by a partial fermentation, — but chiefly by the 
action- of the Gastric Juice serving as a Menstruum. 



INTESTINES. 

The Intestines consist of a long Cylindrial Canal, 
which begins at the Inferior Orifice of the Stomach, 
and, after winding in various directions, terminates in 
the Anus. 

In general they are about six times the length of the 
Body to which they belong ; though, in a person of short 
stature, the proportional length of the Intestines is 
greater, and <vice versa. 

They occupy a large part of the abdomen, and are 
connected to the Body through their whole extent, by 
a doubling of the Peritoneum. 

On account of the inequalities of their size, they are 
divided into Small and Large Intestines, and each of 
these is subdivided into others. 

Small Intestines. 

The Small Intestines are smooth on their outer Sur- 
face, and of a tapering form becoming gradually less 
in their diameter from their upper to their under ex- 
tremity, and are divided into the Duodenum, Jejunum, 
and Ilium. 

The Duodenum, so called from its being about twelve 
fingers-breadth in length, begins at the Pylorus, and 
makes a short turn upwards and backwards, by the 
Neck of tUe Gall-bladder, to which it is contiguous, 
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having the Anterior Layer of the Omentum fixed to its 
inferior part, and the Omentum Minus to its opposite 
•idf. 

It then passes obliquely downwards and to the right 
side, before the great Vessels which go into the Liver, 
and likewise before the Renal Artery and Vein, includ- 
ed in the Cellular Substance of the Mesocolon. 

Opposite to the under part of the Kidney, it makes a 
turn to the left side, where it is lodged in the common 
root of the Mesocolon and Mesentery, and receives into 
its back-part the ends of the Biliary and Pancreatic 
Ducts, and goes over the Aorta and Vena Cava, oppo- 
site the last Vertebra of the Back. 

In passing across these Vessels, it is involved in the 
root of the Mesentery, and ascends a little till it^ gets 
to the left side of the Spine, where it perforates the 
common root of the Mesentery and Mesocolon, ana 
makes a turn forwards, where it obtains the name of 
Jejuirum. 

The Jejunum so named from its being commonly more 
empty than the other Intestines, in consequence of the 
thinner parts of its Contents being sooner absorbed, be- 
gins at the last turn of the Duodenum, and forms nu- 
merous Convolutions, which run in all directions, and 
are situated in the upper part of the Umbilical Region. 

The Ilium, named from its numerous Turns, begins 
where the Jejunum terminates, or where the Ii 
Plicx become less conspicuous, and is disting 
externally from that Gut, by being smaller, thinner in" 
its coats, and paler, and from its forming about three- 
fifths of the length of the two Intestines. 

The Ilium, like the Jejunum, forms many convolu 
which are situated on the under part of the Umbilical 
Region, and extend as far as the Hypogastric and Iliac 
Regions, ai:d not un frequently, especially in Women, 
into the Cavity of the Pelvis. 

It surrounds the lateral parts of the Jejunum, and is 
supported by tie Ossaliia; and, the last turn of the 
Gut passing across towards the upper edge of ihc Right 
Os Ilium, it terminates by a Valve in the left side of 
the beginning of the Colon. 

Through the whole of this course, the Jejunum and 



Ilium are fixed to the Spine by a continuation of the 
Mesentery. 

Great Intestines. 

The Great Intestines, like the Small, form one continu- 
ed Can- 1, which tapers from its upper to near its under 
extremity; but diner from them in being considerably 
.shorter, and straighter, and in being irregular 
;r Outer Surface, and tacked up into Cells, hav- 
many Processes depending from them, ter- 
rdicula- Pinguidenosd. 
Like the Small Intestines, also, they are divided into 
three pans, termed Cacutn, Colon, and Rectum. 

The hacatinum Ctecum, or Blind Gut, forms a round 

short Bag, only about three or four Fingers-breadth in 

'., ami nearly the same in diameter. The Caecum, 

rly so called, is that part of the Intestine which lies 

the insertion of the Ilium, though frequently the 

dilattd beginning of the Colon is distinguished by the 

same name. 

I, is situated in the Right Iliac Region, resting on the 

of the corresponding Os Ilium, at the under 

I the Right Kidney, and is concealed by the last 

, he Ilium' 

The bottom of it is turned downwards and forms a 

ihm Sac, the mouth of which is turned towards the 

i, and may be considered as forming the Gacvm 

Caput 

At the posterior and left side of the Caecum, there 
is Ismail Process, about the same length with the Cae- 
cum itself, but the diameter not larger than that of a. 
i .quill, — termed Appendix Vemifonuis, from its 
i»lance to an Earth-worm, and Appendix Cad, from 
its connection with the Caecum. 

It is convoluted, and fixed by its sides to the Cxcum. 
It has two extremities, one of which is impervious, 
the other opens obliquely into the back-part of the C;e- 
cum. 

Colon, so called from the Greek, is by much the 

longest of the lar^e Intestines. It encircles the Small 

. and is contiguous to most of the Abdominal Vis- 
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It is a continuatirin of the Caecum, beginning at the 
termination of the Ilium. 

It ascends in the Right Lumbar Region, over the 
Kidney of that side to which it is connected. 

From the Kidney, it passes forwards, and crosses the 
Abdomen in the Epigastric and Hypochondriac Regions 
connected to the Duodenum, under the name of Great 
Arc A of the Colon. 

The right portion of the Great Arch is situated un. 
der the Liver and Gall-bladder, which, after death, 
commonly tinges part of it and of the Duodenum with 
Bile: 

The left portion is situated under the Stomach ; and 
immediately below the Arch are the Convolutions of the 
Jejunum. 

In the Left. Hypochondrium, it turns backwards un- 
der the Spleen, and descends in the Left Lumbar Re- 
gion, on the foreside of the Kidney, to which also it is 
closely connected. 

Ln the Left Iliac Region, it forms two Convolutions 
compared in shape to the Greek Sigma, and hence cal- 
led Sigmoid Flexure of the Colon, which afterwards con- 
stitutes the Rectum. 

The Sigmoid Flexure varies considerably in length in 

different persons, extending frequently into the Hypo 

gastric Region, and in some instances, as far as th 

siinum Cecum. 

The Colon, through its whole extent is fixed to 
Bod/ by means of the Mesocolon. 

The Rectum begins at the last Lumbar Vertebra, and 
has its name from appearing straight when viewed an- 
teriorly. 

It descends upon the fore-side of the Os Sacrum and 
Os Coccygis, and terminates in the Anus, a little be- 
yond the extremity of the last named Bone. 

ln its course, it follows the direction of the Bones 
over which it passes, turning first downwards, then a 
Mttle backwards, then forwards, and is fixed to them by 
the Mesorectum. 

The Rectum differs from the other Intestines, in be- 
coming wider in its progress downwards, and forming 
r-p low a Reservoir for the Fseces. 



At the Anus, it contracts into a narrow Orifice, the 
sides of which are disposed in close longitudinal folds. 

Upon \he Outer Surface of the Great Intestines, but 
more especially upon the Colon, are the Appendiculx 
Pinguedinosx situated at different distances from each 
other, — thin at their roots, becoming thicker in their 
bodies, 'rd projecting from the Intestines like so many 
pendulous Papillae. » 

They are covered by rhe Peritoneum, and are of the 
same structure and use with the Omentum. 

Besides tlie Appendicular, there are on both sides of 
the adhesions of the Mesocolon, Adipose Strata, which 
are of the same nature with the others. 

The Colon is divided longitudinally, into three parts, 
by as many Ligamentous like Bands, which run upon 
its Surface. 

One of them goes along each side of the Colon : and 
that most exposed to view when the Omentum is sepa- 
rated, is the largest: The third, which is the smallest, 
and which was discovered by Morgagni, is concealed 
by the attachment of the Meso-colon. 

They begin at the root of the Appendix Vermiformis, 
ind, after running along the Caecum and Colon, unite 
Into two, and then terminate on the Rectum. 
Mesentery. 

Ttte Mesentery is formed by a doubling of the Peri- 
toneum, which is detached forwards, and includes the 
Intestines as in a sling. 

It is named from its situation in the middle of the In- 
•s, and is divided into two parts one connecting 
ia.ll Intestines, and retaining the name of Mesen- 
tery,- the other, the Great Intestines, and termed Me- 
socolon. 

The Mesentery begins at the lar.t turn of the Duode- 
num, and inns obliquely downwards and towards the 
right side, along the Vertebra: of the Loins, to the first; 
second, and third of which it is chiefly connected. 

Between the two Layers of the Mesentery, are inclo- 
sed a considerable quantity of Cellular Substance arid 
Katt, the numerous Blood-vessels and Nerves, with the 
Lactealfl and Glands of the Jejunum and Ilium. 

Its anterior edge is much more extensive tha- 
H 
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posterior, being plaited and folded, — the Plaits corres- 
ponding with the Convolutions of the intestines to which 
it is fixed. 

The Meio-colun is the continuation of the Mesentery, 
which, after reaching the lower extremity of the Ilium 
contracts, and obtains this name. 

It follows the course of the Great Intestines, and fixes 
them in their place. 

Under the Right Kidney, it is narrow and firm, and 
forms the Right Ligament of the Colon. 

Opposite the Kidney, it appears to be lost by the im. 
mediate adhesion of the Colon to the Kidney and Duo- 
denum. 

It then turns across, and forms a broad expansion, 
which incloses the Arch of the Colon at its anterior 
edge ; and behind, it separates and incloses the anterior 
part of the Duodenum, and is fixed to the Spine. 

It adheres a little to the under part of the left extremij 
ty of the Stomach, and afterwards descends over the left 
Kidney, at the under end of which it forms the Left Li- 
gament of the Colon. 

It afterwards expands, adheres to the large Psoas 
Muscle, and forms a loose fold, which retains the Sig- 
moid Flexilre of the Colon. 

At the last Vertebra of the Loins, it forms the 1 
rectum, which by degrees becomes narrower, and disufl 
pears towards the under part of the Pelvis, the RectuSl 
being then immediately connected to the Os Sacrum. 

Between the Layers of the Meso-colon are placed theA 
Arteries, Veins, and Nerves, with the Absorbents and 
Glands of the Colon. 

The me of the Mesentery, in general, is to suspend, 
connect, and retain the Intestines in their places, — to 
furnish them with an external Coat, — to receive their 
Glands, Vessels, and Nerves, and to allow the two last 
to be properly distributed. 

Omentum, 

The Omentum or Catol, formerly called Epiploon, front 
its seeming to float upon the Intestines, is a Hue Membra- 
nous Bag, intermixed with much Fat, and covering a 
large portion- of the Anterior Surface of the Abdominal 
Viscera. 
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It is divided into Omentum Gastro-Colicutn, and Omen- 
tvm-Colicum, the former common to the Stomach and 
Colon, the latter proper to the Colon : They are, how- 
ever, a continuation of one and the same stibstar.ee. 
The Omentum Gastro-Coliatm consists of an anterior 
i part, each of which is formed of two Mem- 
branes intimately united. 

In young e Omentum forms a distinct Bag, 

but i" old people, the Layers of v 1 ich it is composed 
ore or less incorporate.] and Cribriform or 
Retii 

The Anterior Layer ir, a continuation of the Perito- 
nea! Coats, produced from the upper and under Sur- 
Stomach. 
. Production arises from the whole length of the 
Arch cf the Stomach, and beginning of the Duode- 
num ; — its origin extending as far as the Spleen, and 
riding to a little below the Umbilicus, especlallj in 
fat people, — but without adhering to the Abdominal 
Muscles behind which it is situated. 

Its under edge is reflected to form (be Posterior Layer, 
rids without adhering to the .Small Intestines 
over which it is spread, until it reaches the Arch of the 
Colon, to the greater part of which Arch, and the Ves- 
sels of the Spleen, it is connected. 

The Omentum Colicum arises from the right part of the 
Arch of the Colon, in the manner the other j ar< <A the 
Om< ntum arises from the Stem ach , ajqd sends dov. m\ ards 
and to the right side a Cuneiform Process, to be connect- 
ed to the Caxum. 

ides the Omentum, there is a Membrane much 

smaller than the louver, situated betv ecu the i iver and 

tch, termed Omentum - , or Omen- 

turn Minus, of WlNSf.ow, or j'.c ucilentiof of 

Ma i.i. i. it from its having little Fat in it. 

It passes from the fore-part of the Sinus of the Porta, 
to the under and hack part of the I. iver, to be connected 
to the w hoi II Curvature ol the Stomach,, 

and to the beginning of the ! 

Like the ntum, it is composed of two Lay- 

ui is thinner, less Fat, and more uniform in its 
■i re, and also dibits fioiii it in having no reflection 
upwards. 
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After the Omentum Minus reaches the Stomach, itj 
two Layers separate from each other, inclose that Viscm 
and form its external Coat 

At the Great Curvature of the Stomach they rejoin, and 
form the Anterior, then the reflected or posterior partofl 
the Omentum Majus. 

The posterior part separates again into two LayeiB 
which inclose the Colon, and fo.m its external Coat. 

At the opposite side of the Colon, the Layers re-unite, 
and form the Meso-colon 

By the Membrane thus continued, a large irregular 
Bag is formed, of which the Omentum Minus, Stomach, 
and anterior portion of the Omentum Majus, constitute 
the anterior, and the reflection of the Large Omentum, 
the Colon, and Meso-colon the posterior part. 

At the upper and right side of the Sac, there is a pai- 
sage large enough to admit a Finger, termed Faramal 

WlNSLOWI 

It is situated immediately behind the Cord of the gretl 
Vessels which lead to the Liver and is of a Semicircular 
form. 

It is composed of the Peritoneum, under the appear- 
ance of two Ligaments which connect the surrounding 
parts to each other. 

The Foramen of Wins t.ow maintains a communication 
between the Large Sac of the Omentum and common 
Cavity of the Abdomen, from which circumstance, Fl* 
ids generated by disease may readily pass from one m 
these Cavities to the other. 

The Omentum, by its Fatty nature, serves to lubricate 
the Viscera, and prevent them from being injured br 
friction. 

Structure of the Small Intestines in General. 

The Structure of the Small Intestines is nearlv similar 
to that of the Stomach, and the number of their Coats the 
same. 

The External Coat, excepting in a proportion of the 
Puodenum, is a continuation of that part of the Perito- 
neum which forms the Mesentery. It closely surrounds 
the Intestines, adhering to them by fine Cellular Sub- 
stance. 
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The Second or Muscular Coat, as in the Stem:; 

fd of two Planes or Fibres, the External or Lou- 
gitudmal of which are more minute than the Internal. 
The Circu They 

hich unite at different 
as lo mii round the Canal. 
iiiidond Fibres shorten, a.i<J the <?.'. ■••ular cnu- 
tract the 1 ntesiines ; and upon the alternat* relaxation and 
of these Fibres, depends that Vermicular mo- 
illed Peristaltic, b> which the contents are pushed 
the Canal. 
The Third commonly called Nervous coat, like 'hat in 
iiniach, is v. 

■ ithout 1 ac ; — its firmness giving strength to 

Hers from that of the 
it.fi the Cellular coat, nnmi 

from their 
alvts to retard the motion 

■'•■ to (he Intestine, the 
oihf r i- loose. '1 hi y are |u r lhan the 1- i 

nl lengths, not t'ormn 

The .' Mi of the Inner c-at arc much more roiispico- 

■ i the 

a hich 
all, and have a fu |)earance. 

- JJucts of Simple and Glands ter- 

oat, f'-i the se< retion of Mucus. 
called Solitary. andthe latter cuupegate; 
and form their describers, GlanduUe FtYEiti.and Clau- 
sula bin V NEK I. 

. are in the- form of Papilla-, but so minute as sel- 
dom to be seen, excepting in the diseased state, though 
ire supposed to be dispersed over the whole of the 
Canal. 

Svucture nf the small intestines in particular. 
The is the laxest and straighrest of the Small 

md so large as to have been considered as a 
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It is of a redder colour, than the rest, has a thicker 
Muscular coat, receives only a partial covering trom the 
Peritoneum, and is fixed more closely to the Body, with- 
out floating like the other Intestines. 

It is perforated at the distance of three or four fingers. 
breadth from the Pylorus, by the ends of the Biliary and 
Pancreatic Ducts, for the reception of Bile and pancrea- 
tic Juice. 

In the Duodenum, the Lacteal Vessels begin to make 
their appearance, and numerous Mucous Glands are found 
in it especially near the Pylorus. 

The use of the Duodenum is to receive the food from 
the Stomach, and detain it till mixed with the Bile and 
Pancreatic Duct. 

The Jejunum differs from the Duodenum, in derng 
ing its common coa wholly from the Peritonium, in bei* 
smaller, in having a weaker Muscular coat, in tire exteB 
nal Fibres of which are extremely minute, in the Valvu- 
le Conniventes being larger and more numerous, — and in 
the Villi and Lacteals which procted fiom them beiny 
much rri' re conspicuous 

The Zfium differs from the former in being less in dia- 
meter, and its coats thinner and of a paler colour, and in 
having fewer and Smaller Lacteal Vessels. In this Intes- 
tine the Valvuhe Conniventes gradually decrease in size 
and number, and at length entirely disappear. At its un- 
der end, the Mucous Glands are distinct and numerou^B 

The use of the Small Intestines in general is, to pro- 
mote the formation of the Chyle, to allow it to be abj 
!, and, to propel the remains of the Food into the 
Large Intestines. 

Structure of the Great Intestines in Genera/. 

The Great have the same number of coats with the 
Small Intestines, but differ from the. m in being thicker, aid 

stronger. The Valvulae Conniventes are deep, and pla- 
ced opposite to each other, and as in the Small Intes- 
tines, diminish in number and in size towards the under 
extremity. The Villous appearance is much less distinct. 
The Mucous Gla«ds are larger, but simpler than those o£ 
the Small Intestines. 
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Wire of the Gre,:t Inte stints in particular. 
The Intettimtm catejHn is of the same general structure 
with the rest of the Great Intestines Its Villi are very 
and it lias a number of solitary Mucous Glands, 
r than those of the Small Intestines, which, when 
J sometimes appear like Small-pox, with a perfor- 
ation in each. 

The Appewlix Vermiforntis is of the same structure 
ths oilier Intestines, contains no Feces, but is fur- 
1 with numerous ('.lands similar to those of the Duo- 
denum, the contents of w hich pass into the Cecum, a lit— 
■ ..'. the V tlve. of the Colon, and assist in lubricating 
ine, in faciliating the expulsion of the Fieculent 
er. 
In the C.rcum, and beginning of the Colon, the Food 
ig from the Ilium is retailed for some time, and, in 
tpience (A' absorption, acquires a greater degree of 
no , and receives a foetid smell. 
The Valvula Colt, sometimes called Valvula Her, or 
( Dauc.ii i M, horn its supposed discoverer, and 
; I ii.ni from the Author who gives a particular 
iption of it', is situated at the beginning of the Colon, 
placed a n aversely in the posierior and left part of 
ine. 
It is formed of a projection of the Villous and Nervous 
. and Circular Muscular Fibres of the Ilium, Caecum 
arid Colon and has two Folds or Lips, with an apenur; 
m of a Mouth or ChicL between them. 
At the ends of the Valves are two cords, termed Rett- 
or Freiue MorOanji, which retain the Valve in 
■per situation. 
The Valve of 'he Colon allows a free passage for the 
■ us of the Small into the Large Iniestines, but com- 
pletely prevents their return. 

The Colon is a similar structure with the Cecum. — The 
Longitudinal Museular Fibres are ct Uected upon it into 
three Funiculi or Hands, which arise at the root of the 
Vermiform Process, and are continued along the Colon 
to the Rectum. 

The Longitudinal Bands are shorter than the inner 
parts of the Colon, and of consequence assist in contract- 
ing if, and forming it into Plicae, which lie across the 
-in- V:iivul:r. Conniveiues; only they are 
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at a greater distance from each other, and much larger, 
dividing the Colon into little apartments, cailed C 

The Cell* of the Colon, with their Partitions, have a 
threefold order, the Intestine being almost quite smooth 
or plain, opposite to the Longitudinal Banjds. 

The Cells assist in preventing the too quick descent of 
the Faces, 

The use of the Colon is, — to receive the Excrer 
tiotls parts of the Aliment, — to retain them, — to ch 
them into Faces, and then, by the peristaltic mo;t 
the Intestines and power of Respiration, to push I 
by slow degrees to the Rectum. 

The Rectum differs from the Colon in being covered 
only anteriorly and laterally by the Peritoneum: — Its 
Muscular Fibres are stronger and thicker, avid spread 
Uniformly over the Intestine. — The Circular Fibre 
so thick at the end of the Rectum, as to have been nanfl 
ed Internal Sphincter. 

It has no Cells like the Colon ; but the Cellular and 
Inner coat are so much larger here than they are li 
up, as to fall into transverse folds, which, however, dis- 
appear in proportion to the distension of the Intestine. 

The middle and under end of the Rectum has nume- 
rous large Mucous Glands or Follicles. 

The extremity of the rectum forms a firm Circle, 
as a Valve, and assists the proper Sphincter 
in preventing the involuntary discharge of the F. 

The Verge of the Anus is surrounded with deep Follij 
cles, the contents of which pit vent the tender SI 
us from being excoriated by hard or acrid ! 
The Amis is also surrounded with a great deal of Fat, 
which admits of the dilatation of the Rectum, and iacili- 
tntes the discharge of the Fieces. 

The Rectum receives the Freces from the Colon, re- 
t'nem for a certain time, till, by their weight and 
acrid nature, it is stimulated to discharge them : which 
it does by the power of its Muscular coat, and of the Le- 
vator Ani, assisted by the action, of the Diaphragmatic 
and Abdominal Muscles. 

The Blood-vessels of the Intestines are large and nume- 
rous, and are derived from different sources. 

The Duodenum receives branches from the Splenic 
and Hepatic Arteries. 
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The Jejunum, Ilium, and right half of the Colon, are 
wpplied by the Superior Mesentric Artery ; and the left 
half of the Colon with the Rectum, by the Inferior Me- 
jerit ic Artery. 

The Veins of all the Intestines send their Blood to 
the Vena I'orta-. 

The Absorbents of the Intestines are large and mime- t 
rous They arise from the Inner Surface of the Intes- 
tine s, run m the Mesentery and Mcso-colon, passing 
through their numerous Glands —The Absorbents ot 
the Small Intestines terminate in the receptacle of the 
Chyle ; those of the Large Intestines, which are smal- 
ler than the former, go partly to the Thoracic Duct, and 
partis' to the Lymphatics of the Loins. 

The Nerves of the Intestines are small, but numerous, 
and are derived partly from the Eighth Pair, b«t chief- 
ly from the Great Sympathetic*. 

' The Vessels and Nerves of the Omenta are Branches 
of those which supply the Stomach, and have the name 
of Gattro-Epiplok. 



LIVER. 

The Liver is a large solid Mass, of a dusky red co- 
lour situated immediately under the Diaphragm, ex- 
ig downwards to the margin of the Thorax, but 
not g'ling beyond it. 

It is placed parly in the Right H\ pochondnum, 
which it in a great measure tills, and partly in the Epi- 
gastrium, reaching over a little way into the Left Hy- 
pochondrium. 

It is convex and very smooth on the tipper Snrtace, 
where it is opposed to the Diaphragm, though a little 
flattened on the upper part of its left side, where it is 
placed opposite to the Heart. 

It is irregularis concave on the under side, where it 
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rests upon the Stomach and Intestines, and is perfora- 
ted by several large Blood-vessels. 

It is thici on its right and posterior part, and becomes 
gradually thinner towards the left side ; it is obt 
blunt on its posterior, and acute or sharp on its am 
edge, — and considerably broader from one side to the 
Other than from before backwards. 

It is divided into Prominences or Lobes, two of whic^ 
called Great and Small, or Light and Left Lobes, are so 
considerable as to form the Body and whole upper part 
of the Liver. — The others are small, and isre placed up. 
on the under side of the former. 

The Great Lobe is placed obliquely in the Right Hy- 
pochondriac Region, following the Curve of the 
phragm, and rests upon the Pylorus, Colon, and 
the Right Kidney. 

The Small Lobe, distinguished from the Great one ■ 
a broad Ligament, is placed almost horizontally, chi«,i 
ly in the Hepeastic, and reaching only a little way infc 
the Hypochondriac Region. 

— The other Lobes are, — 

The Lobules Spigelii, which is small when compared ' 
with the two former Lobes, but is the principal one be- 
low. 

It is situated near the Spine, upon the left side of (be 
Oreat Lobe, and is of a Pyramidal form, projectin 
a Nipple, as the small Curvature of the Stomach. 

The Lobulus Caudatus, vlich is merely the root, or' 
one of the angles of tie Lobulus Spigelii, advancing 
towards the middle of the lower s;de of the Great 
Lobe. 

The Lobulus Anonymus, or ^tiadratus, which is i befd 
between the passage of the round Ligament a 
Gall-bladder, and is less prominent, but bn ui er than 
the former Lobule. 

From the Lobulus Anonymus a bridge called Port, 
or Lslhumus Hepatis, runs acros for the 

round Ligament, to be joined to the i. — It is 

sometimes a wanting. 

Upon the under side of ibe Liver, there are several 
Fissures, of which the following are the prii 

The Great Fissure, called Fossa Utnbilicalis, between 
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the right ami Left Lobes, at the under and fore-part 
of the Liver. 

This is terminated by a Notch at the fore-part of the 
Liver, — of different depths in different bodies,— and be- 
hind, it is commonly covered with the Bridge above- 
mentioned. 

The Principal F/ssure,termed Sulcus Transversus or 
Sinus Porturtttn, extending from the right to the left, 
between the Great and small Lobes, and bounded by 
these Lobes at its extremities, and by the Lobulus An- 
onymus before, ami by the Lobulus Spigelii behind, the 
two latter forming parts compared by the Ancients to a 
Gaie, and therefore cabled Porta. 

The Depression between the Great Lobe and Lobulus 
lii, for the passage of the Inferior Vena Cava, 
which lias frequently a bridge over it, forming it into a 
Canal, 

A Small Depression called Fossa Ductus Venosi, be- 
tween the Left Lobe and Lobulus Spigelii, running a 
little obliquely from nghl 10 left side, and receiving a 
Ligament, — which is a Branch of the Umbilical Vein in 
the fa-tils. 

The Liver is connected to the Body by different Pre- 
cesses, termed its . all of which, excepting one 

are formed by doublings of the Peritoneum, viz. 

an Latum, or Suspensoriutn Hepatis, 
d between the right and left Lobes above, and 
extending below into the Fossa Umbilicalis. 

It is fixed obliquely to the Diaphragm and tirxof tin; 
orm Cartilage, and then descends in the same ob- 
lique direction, adhering to the inner part 6f the Vagina 
of the Right Rectus Abdominis Muscle, as far as the 
Umbilicus. 

imentum Rotundum, — which is the Umbilical 
Vein in the la.i> placed in a doubling at the under 
pait of the Ligamentum Latum, and fixed to the Um- 
bilicus. 

Tin .<• two Ligaments have been supposed to resem- 
ble a Falx, with the edge turned uppermost, from u 

Ligamentum Latum is sometimes also 
called Fitleift 

>■:, or Sight Lateral .!.><■#• 
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intM, which is short, and connects the hack-part of the 
right extremity of the Great Lobe to the Diaphragm. 

The Ligamentum Sinistritm, or Left Lateral Liga- 
ment, which is longer than the former, and connects the 
left extremity of the Small Lobe to the Diaphragm. 

The L-gatnentum Coronarium, considered by some as 
merely Cellular Substance, by others as a reflection I 
of the Peritoneum, or both. — It unites the root of the 
Liver to the Tendinous Portion of the Diaphragm. 

Besides the Ligaments already mentioned, two othen I 
are described by Halt. En ; one called Hepatico Co, 
which passes from the Gall-bladder and contiguous 
Sinus Portarum, across the Duodenum, to the Colon: 
another called Hepatica-renale, which descends from the 
root of the Liver to the Kidney.— 'These as well as the 
other Ligaments of the Liver in general, are produjff' 
tions of the Peritoneum. 

The Ligaments of the Liver preserve it in its pro* i 
situation and of course prevent it from inclining tl>l 
much in any direction. The Stomach and In:, 
support it when the Body is upright, and the Diaphragm 
when the Body is inverted. 

The Liver has a simple coat adhering closelj 
which it derives from the Peritoneum, and is 
where covered by this Membrane, excepting b 
where it adheres to the Diaphragm by Cellulai 
stance. 

The Substance of the Liver is composed of sevejH 
kinds of Vessels, the extreme Branches of which are »• 
termixed in such a manner, as to form numberles 
py Corpuscles, named Acini, from a resemblance u 
Stones or Kernels of Fruit, which when minutely ex- 
amined, are observed to be composed of Vessels 
form of radiated Villi or Penicilti 

The Vessels of the Liver are, the Hepatic Artery. 
Portanum, Venue Hepaticte, Absorbents, and Biliary Bucti.— 
It has likewise numerous Nerves. 

The trunks of the Hepatic Artery, Vena Port.r, Bili- 
ary Ducts and Nerves, with the Absorbents and Lypha- 
tic Glands of the Liver, form a iarge Cord at its uuder 
part. 

The Artery is situated in the left part of the Cord, the 
Vein in the right, with the Uunk of the Biliary 



before it; — the Nerves and Lymphatics surrounding the 
great Vessels. 

The Cord of Vessels and Nerves is intermixed with 
much Cellular Substance and covered externally by a re- 
flection of the Peritoneum, which has obtained the name 
of Capsule o/'Glisson. 

The Branches of Vessels and Nerves accompany eack 
other through the substance of the Liver, forming small 
culi, in a manner somewha. similar to that by which 
the Cord is formed by theiv- Trunks. 

In through the Liver, the Branches of 

the different Vessels and Nerves, but particularly those 
of the Vena Portae, are inclosed in a large portion of 
Cellular Substance, which is also frequently called Cap- 
. Gi.isson. from that Author supposing it to be a 
continuation of the Capsule which covers the Vessels 
before they ever the Liver. 

The Hepatic Artery is derived from the Caeliac, and is 
dispersed throughout the whole substance of the Liver, 
and also upon the Coat which covers it, and is so small 
when compared with the bulk of the Liver, as to have 
been generally supposed to be destined for the nourish- 
ment merely of that Viscus ; but from injections pass- 
ing from the Artery to the Biliary Ducts, and from other 
causes, it has been supposed by some Anatomists, that 
the Hepatic Artery is not only intended to nourish the 
Liver, but is capable of secreting part of the Bile ; — and 
this supposition is further confirmed from the Vena 
Portae having, in a recent case been found a wanting, 
while at the same time the Hepatic Artery was larger 
than usual, and the Veins which commonly form the 
Vena Portae, terminated in the Vena Cava. 

The Vena Porta; is named from its situation with re- 
spect to the Porta of the Liver. 

It partakes of the nature of an Artery and a Vein: — 
Like the former it carries the Blood from the Trunk to 
the Branches, and like the latter, it carries it to the 
Heart ; or it is peculiar in the Blood, in one part flowing 
from the Branches to the Trunk, and in another from 
the Trunk to the Branches. 

It is formed by the Veins of the Stomach and Intes- 
tines, joined to those of the Spleen, Omentum, and Pan- 

VOL. II. I 
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creas, and approaches to the nature of an Artery in the 
thickness of its coats, though it has no pulsation. 

It passes to the Porta, where from its great size, it 
is named Shuts of the Vena Porta:, and divides into 
Branches which accompany those of the Artery in their 
course through the substance of the Liver, terminating 
at the last in the Pulpy Corpuscles. 

The Vena Port* serves to carry Venous Blood to the 
Liver, for the secretion of the Bile. 

The Vena Hepatic* are numerous. They are reflec- 
ted partly from the extremities of the Artery, and part- 
ly from those of the Vena Portx. They unite by de- 
grees, and accompany the other two sets of Vessels; 
but at the root of tne Liver they form two or three large 
Trunks which Terminate in the Vena Cava, where it is 
abou: to perforate the Diaphragm. — They likewise send ' 
oft' some small Branches which terminate in the Cava, 
where that Vein lies behind the Liver. 

The Venu: Hepaticae receive the Blood from the HCT 
patic Artery and Vena Portx after the Bile has been 
secreted, and re. urn it to the Vena Cava, to be convey- 
ed by it to the Heart. 

The Lymphatics of the Liver are so numerous as to 
cover almost the whole of its outer Surface. They dis- 
charge their contents, partly into the beginning of the 
Thoracic Duct, and partly to a Plexus situated in the 
^art of the Thorax. 

Tne Nerves of the Liver are also numerous. Thf/ 
arise from the Great Sympathetica and Eighth Pair, awl 
accompany the Blood-vessels. 

Tlie Biliary Ducts arise by evtremely minute Branch- 
es, termed Fori Bilarii or Tubuli BUifcri, chiefly from 
(he extremities of the Vena Portx, in the Substance of 
the Corpuscles, through the whole of the Liver. 

The Pori Bilarii run in company with the Branches 
of the Artery and Veins, and unite into larger and lar- 
ger Branches, which afterwards go into two, and these 
again into a single Truuk in the Sinus Portarum, called 
Ductus Ilepiitic.iJ. 

The Ductus Hepatkus serves to carry the Gall or Bile 
which is of a yellow green colour, from the Liver, — and 
to convey it by the power of the Dean, Hepatic Artery, 
and Vena PorUe, assisted by the pressure of the sur- 



rounding Muscles, to the Duodenum, and partly to the 
Vesicula Fellis. 

The Vesicvla, or Cyttis Fellis, or Gall-bladder, is a 

small oblong Pyri form Bag, consisting of a Bottom, Body 

and Neck situated upon the concave side of the Great 

of the Liver, and placed in a transverse direction 

from behind forwards. 

It extends from the Sinus Porlarum ; where the Neck 
is situated, to the anterior edge of the Liver, and when 
full advances beyond the edge of the Liver, so as some- 
times to have its Fundus opposed to the soft parts oi 
the Abdomen under the edge of the False Bibs. 

The bottom is a little lower than the Neck, when the 
Body is in the erect posture. It inclines also a little to 
the right side, and rests upon the Colon at the begin- 
ning of the Duodenum. 

It is composed of several coats, the external of winch 
is a continuation of the Membrane of the Liver -. This 
however, is onlv a partial coat covering that part of the 
Gall-bladder, which projects beyond the Surface of the 

Liver. It serves to give strength to the Gall-bladder, 

and to fix it to the Liver 

Under the former Coat, a few pale scattered Fibres, 
Tunning in various directions, are sometimes observed, 
which have been considered as a Muscular Coat ; under 
this is a small quantity of Cellular Substance, which has 
obtained the name of Nervous Coat. 

The Inner Coat, sometimes called Villa's, is full of 
small Reticular Ruga: or folds, which become extremely 
minute towards the Cervex, where they run in a longi- 
tudinal direction. 

The Surface of this coat is everywhere perforated by 
the ducts of small Follicles, which discharge a viscid 
Mucus to defend the Surface of the Inner coat from the 
Stimulant nature of the Bile. 

The Gall-bladder is connected through its whole 
length to the Liver by Cellular Substance, Blood-ves- 
sels, and Absorbents, among which the Hepatocystic 
Duct, similar to those found in many Animals, were in 
former times described, and supposed to carry the Bile 
found in the Gall-bladder immediately from the Liver. 
It is now sufficiently ascertained, — that no such Ducts 
t\ist in the human body. 
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The Gall-bladder has Blood vessels, Absorbents, and 
Nerves, common with those of the Liver. — Its Veins pass 
into the Vena Porta: 

The Neck of the Gall-bladder is twisted and folded 
against itself, and afterwards contracts and sends r,uta 
Duct called Cysticus which runs near ;he Ductus Hepa- 
ticus, and then joins it, to form the Ductus Communit 
Cboledochus. 

The Ductus Cisticus is smaller than the Ductus Hepa- 
ticus, and differs from it also in having a number of im- 
perfect Partitions or Plicx, running in a somewhat spiral 
direction, and forming it into Cells which retard the 
How of the Bile. 

The Gall bladder serves as a receptacle for the Bile, 
when the. Stomach and Intestines are empty and have 
no need of it,' and retains it till wanted for the purpose 
of digestion. It is afterwards discharged from the Gall- 
bladder, when the Stomach is full in'o the Ductus Com* 
munis, and from that to the Duodenum, chiefly by the 
pressure of the surrounding Viscera, and partly as some 
Anatomists suppose, by a contractile power in the Gall- 
bladder itself. The whole of the Bile contained in the 
Gall-bladder is found by experiment to pass, from the 
Liver through the Hepatic Duct to the Ductus Com- 
munis, and from that by the Cystic Duct into the Gall- 
bladder. 

The Bile returning from the Gall-bladder is observed 
from the thinner parts being absorbed, to be thicker, 
more acrid and bitter, and of a deeper colour, than that 
which flows from the Liver 

The Ductus communis Cboledochus, called Cboiedocbut 
from its conveying Bile, is about the size of a Goose- 
quill, and is considerably larger than either of the Ducts 
which open into it 

It descends at the posterior and left part of the Duo- 
denum, and passes for some way obliquely between the 
Muscular and inner coats of that Gut, — the obliquity an- 
swering the purpose of a Valve. 

It termi ates in the left, posterior, and near to the 
under part of the second Turn of the- Intestine, by a 
projecting Orifice, which is rounded above, and pointed 
below. 

The Structure of the Ductus Choledochus. and of the 
Biliary Ducts in c-eneral. is of the samp "%ture, be'inj 



entirely Membraneous : The Inner Surface of the Ducts 

ree in being perforated by numberless pores, which 

are the Mouths of Mucous Follicles, similar to those upon 

<'e of the Gall-bladder. 

The Bile serves to mix the different parts of the Food 

properly together, for the formation of the Chyle, — to cor- 

i a disposition to acidity, — and to excite the 

Peristaltic motion ol the Intestines. 

SPLEEN. 

Tut; Spleen is a soft and very Vascular Substance, and 
of a purple colour. 

It is somewhat depressed, is of a long oval form, and 
of considerable size, but varying in this respect in difi'er- 
ent sub 

It is situated in the Left Hypochondriac Region, be- 
tween the Urge eSctremitw of the Stomach and corres- 
ponding False Ribs ; — Its under end lying behind the 
Colon, and over the top of the Left Kidney. 

The situation of the Spleen varies a little, according 
to the state of Respiration, and to the fullness < r empti- 
ness of the Stomach j — rising or fulling as the Lungs 
s or more dilated, and becoming more oblique in 
;tuation, — with us inferior extremity turned more 
forwards, in proportion as the Stomach becomes more 
distended. 

Its External Surface is convex and uniform, like that 
of the Ribs, &c. to w liich it is opposed. 

Its Internal Surface, or that next the Spine, is irregu- 
larly concave ; and is divided into an Anterior and Pos- 
Hane, by a longitudinal Groove or Fissure, where 
-sels and Nerves enter. 

The Anterior Plane is more concave than the Poste- 
rior, corresponding to the contiguous convexity of the 
Stomach. 

The Spleen has frequently deep Fiisitret upon its 
, — sometimes it lias small Appendages attached to it, 
and not unfrequently there is one or more Small Spleens 
connei ted with it. 

At the under side, it is fixed to the Omentum, and, by 
means of that and Blood-vessels, to the Stomach and 
Pancreas. — Behind, it is conntcttd to the Uiaj hragm ; 
1 2 
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and below, to the Left Kidney and Colon, by reflections 
of the Peritoneum, and bv Cellular Substance. 

It is covered by a double Membrane, one Layer of 
which is a production of the Peritoneum, the othtr pro- 
per to the Spleen itself ; hut so closely connected to the 
common coat, that they appear to be one and the same 
Membrane. 

The substance of the Spleen is remarkably soft, and 
is by much the most tender of the Abdominal Viscera. 

It consists of a Congeiies of blood-vessels, Lympha- 
tics, and Nerves, joined together and supported by a 
large quantity of Cellular Substance. 

The extreme Blanches ot the Blood-vessels put on the 
appearance of Peniali, or small Brushes, which have been 
mistaken tor Glands. 

These vessels are' so tender, that when an injection is 
forcibly thrown into either Ar.er) or Vein, it bursts iuffl I 
the common Cellular Substance, and gives the appeu> 
ance of Foilicles or Ceils. 

The Blood-vcsseliy of the Spleen are among the largest 
of the Body, in proportion to the Viscus on which they 
are dispersed. 

The Artery is a principal Branch of the Cailiac. — It runs 
in a serpentine direction, and, after sending Branches to 
the Pancreas, &.c. and the zlrterix Breves to the left end 
of the Stomach, it goes into the substance of the Spleen, 
where it is subdivided into Branches, which are crowded 
together, and run in ev ry direction, forming at length 
Plexus and Peniciili, which terminate in the Branches of 
the corresponding Vein. 

The Vein, like that in most other Viscera, is larger than 
the Artery : It receives the Blood immediately from the 
terminations of the Artery, without the intervention of 
Cells. 

The Splenic Vein receives the Vena: Breves of the Stom- 
ach, the Pancreatic Veins, ike and iorms one of the prin- 
cipal Branches of the Vena Porta: 

The Lymphatics from the superficial parts of the 
Spleen join the deep seated Absorbents at the Fissure 
where tiie Blood-vessels enter, and afterwards pass 
through several Conglobate Gland* I) ing over the Splenic 
Artery. 
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They intermix with Lymphatics belonging to sever?. 1 
Other Viscera, and terminate in the Thoracic Duct 

The Nerves of trie Spleen, which are sma'l, but consi- 
derable in number, are Branches of the Great Sympathetic 
and Eighth Pair, and form an irregular Plexus which sur- 
rounds the Vessel*. 

No Excretory Duct has been found to proceed from 
the Spleen, in consequence of which very various opinions 
have been entertained with respect to the use of that 

Many of the Ancients were of opinion, — that besides 
the Hue of the Liver there was an Atra Bilis, or Black 
Bile and that the Spleen was the receptacle of the lat- 
ter. 

Others "iave thought a particular Menstruum was secret- 
ed in it, and conveyed to the Stomach for the purpose of 
digestion 

Others again, — that the Blood of the Spleen promotes 
the sluggish circulation of Blood of the Vena Portae. 

The late Mr. Hewson, who has written particularly 
on the Spleen, was of opinion it concurred with the Thy- 
mus and Lymphatic Glands, in forming the red Globules 
of the blood, and that these globules were rendered com- 
plete in the Spleen. 

It has been also supposed, — that as the Stomach be- 
comes full, tue Spleen is compressed by it, in consequence 
of which a greater quantity of Blood is sent to the Pan- 
creas, for the Secretion of the Pancreatic Juice. 

But the present most prevalent opinion is, — that the 
Blood undergoes some change in it, winch renders it use- 
ful in the secretion of the Bile; and the opinion is sup- 
ported from the great quantity of Blood with which this 
Organ is known to be supplied, and trom its Vein, not 
onl) in Man, but in other animals, passing to the Vena 
Porta:. 

PANCREAS. 

The Pancreas, i. e. All Flab, or the Swat Bread, is a 
long Hat Giand of the Conglomorate kind, and of the 
same nature with the Salivary Glands, of which it may 
be reckoned the largest. 

it is situated in the Epigastric Region, and placed trans- 
versely in the back -part of the Abdomen, between the 
Stomach and Spine. 
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It has a large or Right Extremity, and a small or Left 
one, an Anterior and posterior Surface, and an Upper and 
Under Edge. 

The Right extremity, is attached to the left side of 
the second Turn of the Duodenum, or to that part where 
the Intestine is ahout to go across the spine. 

From the under part of the Right Extremity, the Pan- 
creas sends down an Elongation or Process, which ad- 
heres closely to the Duodenum. 

This process was discovered by Winslow, and termeA 
by h m Pancreas Minus. — It is also called Head of the 
Favcrea.f. 

body of the Pancreas passes before the upper part 
of (he tiansverse portion of the Duodenum, anc 1 over the 
A irta, Vena Cava, and part of the Splenic Vessels, to all 
of which it is attached. • 

The small extremity, which is rounded, fixed to the 
Spleen, through the medium of the large Omentum. 
I he Pancreas is covered anteriorly by the two I 
of the root of the Meso-colon ;— posteriorly, it i 
covered with Cellular Substance, which connects it to the 
Vertebrae. 

Ir is composed of Acini, which form small Glands or 
Lobes ; and these are connected loosely by Cellular Su'o- 
, in snch a manner as to give an appearance of uni- 
formity and smoothness to the External Surface. 

Die Arteries of the Pancreas are derived, partly from 
but chiefly from the Splenic, by several small 
Branches, which pass at various places into its Substanqf 
in a transverse direction. 

Veins correspond in name and course with the Ar- 

-sist 1 11 forming the Vena Ports. 
I mpbaties run to the Splenic Plexus, and termi- 

Phorack Duct. 
Nerves -of the Panamas are small: Like those of 
of the. Abdomen, they are derived from 
ympathetic and Eighth Pair, 
different Acini of the Pancreas small Ducts 
into larger ones running transversely in 
md forming a common 
Ductus Pancrcaticus. 
creatk Duct, termed also Ductus Wirtsdngi 
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after the discoverer of it in the Human Body, is remar- 
kably thin, of a white colour and seiii-transparent. 

It begins at the left Extremity of 'he Pancreas, runs 
in the substance of the Gland, a little helow its middle 
heighth, and becomes gradually larger in consequence 
of receiving the different Branches which compose it, — 
and is at last about the size of a Kaven's-quill. 

At the Right Extremity of the Pancreas, it receive* 
the Principal Duct of the Pancreas Minus, and termin- 
ates oblquely in the Duodenum al^ng with the Ductus 
Communis Choledochus. — In some rare cases, however, 
it terminates at a little distance from the Biliary Duct; 
and sometimes also, the Duct of the Pancreas Minus 
ends separately in the Duodenum. 

The Pancreas secrets a Liquid or Juice, resembling 
Sajiva in quality and appearance, and discharges it by 
its £xcreror\ Duct into the Duodenum. 

The Pancreatic Juice incorporates the Bile with the 
Alimentary Mass, and may be said also to answer the 
same purpose to the contents of the Intestines, which the 
Gastric Juice does to those of the Stomach ; — or, it finishes 
that digestive Process in the Intestines which was begun 
in the Stomach. 



ORGANS OF URINE AND GENE- 
RATION. 

IN THE MALE. 



KIDNEYS. 

Tut. Kidneys are two Glandular bodies, of a pale red 
colour, situated in the upper and back part of the Abdo- 
men, in the Lumbar Region. 

They are placed one or each side of the Spine extend- 
ing from the Eleventh Pair of Ribs to near the Ossa ///a, 
and res' upon the Diaphragm, large Psoa?, Quadrati Lutn- 
borum, and Transversales Abdominis Muscles. 

The Kight Kidney is situated at the under and back- 
part of the large Lobe of the Liver, behind the Colon, and 
is commonly very little lower than the left. 

The Left Kidney is situated at the under and back-part 
of the Spleen, and behind the left parts of the Stomach, 
Pancreas, and Colon. 

The Kidney is abour five or six fingers-breadth in lengtl 
but considerably less from the cuter to the inner side, an 
less than that still from before backwards; or, it is con 
pared in shape to a.'Frencb or Kidney Bean. 

It is rounded anteriorly, flattened posteriorly, convex 
and uniform at its outer margin, and has a deep depre- 
sion or Sinus towards the Vertebra:, surrounded with 
rnequal edges, where the Renal Vessels and Nerves 
enter. 

It is a little broader behind thr.n before, and a little 
broader and more curved above than below, from which 
circumstance, but more particulaily from the disposition of 
the Vessels to be afterwards mentioned, it is easy to dis- 
tinguish the Right from the Left Kidney when taken out 
of the Body. 
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The Right Kidney is connected to the Liver and Duo- 
denum, the Left to the Spleen, and both to the Muscles 
on which they are placed and to the Renal Glands 
and Colon, by Cellular Substance and toy the Perito- 
neum. 

They are also connected to the Aorta and Vena Cava 
by the Blood-vessels, and to the Bladder of Urine by 
the Ureters. — They accompany the motions of the Liver 
and Spleen, in the different states of Respiration. 

Lach kidafy is surrounded by loose Cellular Substance, 
which commonly contains a considerable quantity of Fat, 
from which it is termed Tunica Adiposa. 

The 7uniea Adiposa covers not only the Kidney, but 
' large Vessels, and defends them from the pressure of the 
surrounding Viscera. 

Under the Tunica Adiposa, there is a Membrane com- 
posed of the original proper Coat and Cellular Substance 
incorporated, which adheres close to the Kidney, and is 
rejected over the edges of the Sinus, to be joined to the 
Pelvis and large Vessels* 

The substance of the Kidney is commonly smooth and 
uniform, though sometimes it is irregular, in consequence 
of the Lobes which origmately from it not being com- 
pletely incorporated. — It consists of an outer part called 
Cortical, and an inner termed Medulary. 

The Cortical Substance, termed also Secerning, surrounds 
the Kidney, and forms about a third of its breadth ; — it 
likewise sends in Processes or Partitions, which separate 
the Medulary parts from each other. 

The Medulary termed also Uriniferous Substance, is of 
a redder colour than the tormer, and is divided into a num- 
ber of distinct Columns each of which terminates id a 
projection ca led Papilla, or Processus Mammillaris. 

The Papillx merely the continuation of the Uriniferous 
part; though frequently considered as a third division of 
the substance oi the Kidney. 

h Kidney has one, and sometimes more Arteries, 
urn transversely from the Aorta, and a Vein still 
larger, which terminates in the Cava. — They enter at the 
Sinus of the Ki i ey, and are included in Cellular Sub- 
lines them throughout their cours*. 
Right Renal Artery is longer than the Left mean- 
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sequence of the Vena Cava, behind which it passes, being 
placed upon the Right Side of the fl 

The Artery as ir approaches *he Kidney, is divided 
into Branches, which are afterwards minutely disu 
through the Cortical Substance, forming Arches .1, 
astomoses; — but these are found to be much less fn 
than are commonly described. 

The small Branches, after turning and winding in vari. 
ous directions, pass partly towards the Surface of t; 
rev, where they form irregular Stars, some of which sup. 
ply the proper membrane. „ 

Others 'urn inwards in a waving direction, and form 
Corpuscles, which are disposed somewhat after the man- 
ner of Clusters of small Berries, which can only be seen> 
distinctly by the assistance of Glasses, after a minute in- 
jection. 

The Corpuscles were considered by Dr. Nicholas*; 
the Globular termination of Blood-vessels, and tenne^H 
him Globuli Arteriarum Termini; — but these Clobnli wot 
afterwards observed by Mr. Hew son to consist of i/nall 
vessels intimately intermixed. 

The Vtins returning from the extremities of the Arte- 
ries unite in the Cortical Substance of the Kidney. 

The Branches of the Renal Vein are much larger than 
those of the Artery, but correspond with them in their 
course. — They form a large Trunk on each side, which 
lies anterior to the corresponding Artery, and runs trans- 
versely to the Cava; — the left, which is the larger of tJie 
two, parsing across the fore part of the Aorta. 

The Lymphatics of the Kidney run from without n- 
wards, and tei >::mate in the Lumbar Glands, an 
wards in the Thoracic Duct. — 1 he Superficial Lympha- 
tics are so small, as seldom to be seen, excepting in the 
diseased state of the Kidney. 

The Nerves are from the Semilunar Ganglion formed 
by the great Sympathetic and Eighth Pair. They form 
a Plexus which surrounds the Blood-vessels, and accom- 
panies them in the Kidney. 

From the minute Extremities «f the Renal Artery, in 
the Corpuscles seated in the Conical Substance, the Urin- 
iferous Tubes arise. They are mixed with some extremely 
small Blood-vessels, and constitute the Medullary Sub- 
stance of. the Kidney. 
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By degrees they unite into larger Tubes, which run in 
a radiated manner, the direction being from the outer 
edge or circumference, towards the inner part or Cavity 
«f the Kidney. 

The,radiated Tubes, becoming still larger in their pas- 
sage terminate in the PapilU, which are of a compressed 
conical form, and are at a little distance from each other. 

The Papilla: are twelve or mo«e in each Kidney, the 
number varying according to that of the original Lobes 
of which the Kidney is composed, and likewise from 
some of the Papillae being incorporated with each other. 

Upon the points of the Papillae are the termination of 
the Uriniferous Tube, — large enough to be distinguished 
by the naked Eye, — through which the Urine distils from 
the Substance of the Kidney. 

Round the root of each Papillse, a Membrane Tube 
arises, termed Infumlibulum or CaJix, which receives the; 
Urine from the Papillae. 

The Infundibula are commonly the same in number with 
the Papilla; ; the number, however, varying in diiferent 
subjects, two or more of the Papillae sometimes opening 
into the same Infundibulum. 

The Infundibula joins into two or three larger Trunks 
which afterwards form a Dilatation of considerable size, 
of the shape of an inward Cone, and termed pelvis of tha 
Kidney. 

The Pelvis is placed partly within, but the greatest 
part of it without the body of the Kidney, and contract;, 
into a long Tube, about the size of a writing-peti, called 
Ureter. 

The Ureters are commonly one to each Kidney, though 
in some rare instances they are double on one or both 
sides. 

The Artery of the Kidney is placed uppermost,— th« 
Vein in the middle and fore-part, — and the Pelvis and be- 
ginning of the Ureters at the under and back-part of the 
Blood-vessels. 

The Ureters descend obliquely inwards behind the Pe ■ 
ritoneum, and go over the great Pso.e Muscles and Iliac 
is, opposite to the anterior and lateral parts of the 
Os Sacrum. 

They pass afterwards into the Pelvis, and terminate in 
the under, outer, and back-part of the Bidder 
vol. u. r 
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In their descent, they are not straight, but form turns, 
which are commonly compared to the Italic/*/ ncitl.erare 
they cylindrical, as they form slight dilatations and con- 
tractions in their course, two of which contractions are 
more observable in their passage over the Psoas Mutcles, 
and at their insertion into the Bladder. 

The Ureters are covered anteriorly by the Peritoneum, 
and composed of an External Membranous coat, a niiddlt 
Muscular one, formed chiefly of circular Fibres, and ao 
Internal coat, sometimes called Villous. 

The Inner coat is very Vascular, and is perforated by 
the Mouths of the small Ducts, which line it with a Mu- 
cus to defend it from the Urine. 

The Vessels and Nerves of the Ureters are from those 
of the contiguous parts. 

The use of the Kidneys is to secrete the Urine from the 
Blood, and convey it by means of the Ureters to the Blad- 
der. 

RENAL ELANDS. 

The Eenal Glands, termed also Capsulx Atrabilarit, 
Capsulx Renales, Renes Succenturiati, and Glandula Su- 
prarenale*, are two small, flat, Glandular-like bodies of a 
dark-yellow colour, lying in the upper and back-part of 
the Abdomen. 

Th^y are situated at the upper, inner, and fore-part of 
the Kidneys, over the large Psoae Muscles and Diaphragm 
and brighter than the Renal Vessels. 

They are of an irregular figure, and are about a couple 
of ringers-breadth in length, but much larger, proportion- 
ally, in the Fcetus than in the Adult. 

The Right one is connected to the Liver, the Left to 
the Spleen and Pancreas, and both to the small Muscle of 
the Diaphragm, and to the Psox Muscles and Kidneys, 
by the Cellular Substance. They are likewise retained 
by numerous Vessels and Nerves which are spread over 
them. 

They are surrounded by Cellular Substance, which is 
part of the Tunica Adiposa of the Kidneys, and have a 
thin proper coat which adheres firmly to them. 

They are frequently observed to be hollow, and to con- 
tain a dark -coloured bilious-like matter, which is consi- 
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by inany Anatomists as the Internal, very Vascular 
I down by putrefaction. 
Arteries come from th'dse of the adjacent parts, 
from the Renal, and also from the Aorta, 
an.) Diagrammatic Arteries. 

be principal Veins, the Right to the Vena Cava, 
and the Left to the Renal Vein. 

The Lympbatlta go chiefly to those of the Kidneys. 
The Nerve-; cumt principally from the Uena! Plexus. 

. hue no Excretory Ducts. 
The Real Glands have been supposed to furnish 
Lymph for the. dilution of the Blood returning in the Re- 
nal \ the secretion of the Urine; 

Or,— to restore to the Blood of the Vena Cava the ir- 
ritable pans which it loses in the secretion of the Urine 
and Bile; 
Or,— to convey something useful to the Thoracic 

Or, in the Fcetus,— to divert the Blood from the Kid- 
neys, and thereby lessen the quantity of Urine. 

But their use is still undiscovered ; though it is suppos- 
ed from their vicinity to the Kidneys, not only in Man, 
in many other animals, that they are subservient to 
these Organs, and particularly to those of the Foetus. 

VESICA URINARIA. 

The Vesica Urinaria, or Bladder of Urine, is a large 
Sac situated in the Pelvis of the Abdomen, in the bottom 
of the Hypogastric Region. 

It is placed in the fore-part of the Pelvis, behind the 
Ossa Pubis, and before the upper, and above the under 
portion of the Intestinum Rectum. 

When empty, it is contracted into a small size, which 

.-is the under and fore-part of the Pelvis; but, when 

fully distended, it rises above the brim of that Cavity, 

and sometimes ascends to within a little distance of the 

Umbilicus. 

When moderately dilated, it is of a roundish, irregular 
oblong form, but a little flattened before, more convex be- 
hind, and broader at its anterior and posterior, than to- 
wards its lateral parts, — a little more capacious, also, 
., than above, especially at its posterior part. 
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It is distinguished into Fundus, Body, and Cervix, the 
first of which is placed upwards and a little forwards; 
the last at the under and fore-part. 

It is connected below to the Rectum, and at the sides 
to the Pelvis by the reflected Peritoneum and Cellular 
Substance, the former of which, when the Bladder is 
empty, has the appearance of lateral Ligaments. 

It is attached, at the fore-part of its Body, by Cellular 
Substance, to the Ossa Pubis, without the intervention of 
the Peritoneum. 

It is also fixed to the Umbilicus by three Ligaments 
situated between the Peritoneum and Abdominal Mus- 
cles. — They are formed of the Urachus running upwards 
from the Fundus, and the shrivelled Umbilical Arteries 
passing obliquely from the sides of the Bladder. 

The firmest connection is by means of a Ligamentmii 
expansion, which runs from each side of the Neck of tie 
Bladder and Prostate Gland, to be fixed to the inside rf 
the Arch of the Ossa Pubis. It is connected, also, & 
this place, to the Penis, by the Urethra. 

It is composed of different coats joined together by 
Cellular Substance, the first of which is only a partial one 
continued from the Peritoneum, 

The Peritor.eal or common coat, recedes from the Ab- 
dominal Muscles at the top of the Pubes, and passes over 
the superior, and down upon the posterior, ano lateral 
parts of the Bladder, to neaf the termination of the Ure- 
ters, where it is about a fingers length from the Anus,— 
and is there reflected upon the Rectum and back part of 
the Pelvis. 

When the Bladder is much distended, it carries the 
Peritoneum with it, and leaves a space between that ] 
Membrane and the Pubes, of such length, that an inci- I 
&ion has frequently been made here, and large Calculi ex- I 
tracied from the Bladder, without penetrating into the ' 
Abdomen, or wounding the Peritoneum. 

The second coat is termed Muscular. — It is composed 
of distinct Fleshy Fibres, interwoven with e*ch other, 
and forming Fasciculi. 

The External Fibres run chiefly in a longitudinal di- 
rection, and are connected at the under and fore-part of 
the Bladder, with the Ossa Pubis. 
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More internally, are Fibres which run in all directions, 
and are intermixed with each other in the form of Net- 
work. 

The Muscular Fibres are contracted about the Neck of 
the Bladder, and form what has been termed Sphincter 
Vesica: ; — these, however, are merely the continuation of 
the other Fibres. 

The Muscular coat, by its contraction, occasions the 
complete evacuation of the Bladder. — The Fibres about 
the Neck of the Bladder, by actuig separately from the 
rest of the Muscular eoat, prevent the involuntary dis- 
charge of the Urine. 

The Cellular Substance, under the Muscular Fibres, is 
frequently termed Nervous coat. 

, The inner coat, though often called Villous, is smooth 
like the inside of the Peritoneum, and, though thin, is 
so dense as to prevent the exudation of the Urine. 

This coat is rendered somewhat unequal by the project- 
ing of the Fasciculi of the Muscular Fibres ; and when the 
Bladder is empty, it forms large wrinkles or Rugae. 

The inside of the Bladder is very irritable, in conse- 
quence of which a desire to expel the Urine is occasionally 
excited. It is lined, however, by a Mucus, discharged 
from its Arteries, which prevents it from being constantly 
irritated by that Fluid. 

The under part of the Bladder is perforated by three 
Openings, of which one is placed anteriorly, and two pos- 
teriorly. 

The Anterior Opening is the beginning of the passage 
called Urethra, and is surrounded by the Neck of the 
Bladder. 

It comes off almost at a right angle from the lower 
part of the Bladder, without any tapering of that Vis- 
cus. 

The other two openings are formed by the termination 
of the Ureters, which run obliquely forwards and in- 
wards, between the Muscular and Inner coat of the 
Bladder. 

They terminate in the Bladder at a little distance from 
each other, and at the same distance behind the beginning 
of the Urethra, each by a somewhat oval Opening, which 
is more contracted than the Ureter is immediately above it. 

The Arteries of the Bladder come from various sources, 
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but chiefly from the Umbilical and Pudenda Commu- 
nis. 

The Veins return to the Internal Iliacs ; — They form 
a Plexus of considerable size upon each side of the Blad- 
der. 

The Lymphatics accompany the principal Veins on 
tlve Bladder, and, at the under part and sides, pass into 
the Iliac Glands. 

The Nerves are Branches of the Great Sympathetic 
and Sacral Nerves. 

The Bladder receives the Urine from the Ureters by 
drops, and sometimes by small rhread-Iike streams or 
squirts, till by its accumulated quantity and acrimony, it 
forces that Viscus to contract and expel it. 

The Urine is expelled, partly by the contraction of the 
Bladder itself, and partly by the action of the Abdominal 
Muscles and Diaphragm pressing the Intestines against 
the Bladder. 

The frequency of the evacuation depends upon the 
pize and sensibility of the Bladder, upon the quantity of 
Urine secreted, and the degree of acrimony it possesses. 

TESTES. 

The Testes, formerly termed Didyuii or Gemini, are 
two Glandular Bodies situated in the Cavity of the Scro- 
tum. 

The Scrotum, which furnishes an external covering to 
the Testes, is a continuation of the common Integuments, 
lias the same Structure with the Skin in general, but is 
more plentifully supplied with Sebaceous Follicles, has no 
fat in its Cellular Substance, and is occasionally relaxed 
and corrugated in a greater degree than the Skin in the 
other parts of the Body. 

Upon the Surface of the Scrotum, there is a superficial, 
longitudinal projecting Line, which divides it into two 
equal parts, and has the name of Raphe. 

The inner Surface of the Scrotum is lined with Cellu- 
lar Substance, which is firmer and more Vascular than 
io other places. 

The Cellular Substance of the Scrotum, in conse- 
quence of its redness, Fibrous appearance, and supposed 
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power of contraction, has, by many Anatomists, been 
considered as a Muscle, and called Dartos. — This opi- 
nion, however, has of late years been rejected. 

The Cellular Substance of the Scrotum involves each 
Testicle singly, and forms a Septum or Partition between 
the two, which prevents Air or Water from passing rea- 
dily from one side of the Scrotum to the other. 

The Vettel* anil Nerve* of the Scrotum are chiefly from 
those of the neighbouring parts. 

The Blood-vessels are branches of the Pudenal and 
Femoral, 

The Lymphatics go mostly to the Inguinal, — but some 
of them accompany those of the Testes to the Lumbar 
Glands. 

The anterior part of the, Scro-um derives Nerves from 
the Lumbar, and the posterior from the Pudenal Nerves. 

The Scrotum assists in supporting and protecting the 
Tesfes. 

Under the Scrotum are two Membranes or coatt, pro- 
per to each of the Testes, the one termed Vaginalis, the 
other Albuginea. 

The Tunica Vaginalis, named from its forming a sheath, 
is of the same nature with the Peritoneum, being originally 
a Process of that Membrane, which in the Foetus descends 
with the Testicle from the Abdomen. 

It forms a shut Sac, which has no communication with 
any other part. 

It incloses the Testicle, as the Pericardium dne.s the 
Heart, and lies loose every where, excepting behind, 
Where it is continuous with tiie Albuginea. 

It is considerably larger than the Testis which it in- 
closes, reaching as far above and below it as to allow it 
a certain degree of motion. 

It is connected by its external Surface to the Cremas- 
ter Muscle, and partly, by meaiis of that, to the inner 
Surface of the Scrotum. 

It assists the Cremaster in supporting the Testis, and, 
by being constantly moistened within by a fluid exhaled 
from its Surface, and from that of the Tunica Albuginea, 
it allows the Testicle to move easily. 

The Tunica Albuginea, so called from its white colour, 
is, like the former Coat, a continuation of the Peritone- 
um, and invests the Body of the Testicle closely. 
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It is a thick, Strong, dense, and inelastic Membrane, 
of a glistening appearance. 

It is remarkably smooth on the outside, but internally 
iris rough and unequal, adhering every where firmly to 
the Body of the Testis. 

It covers both the Testis and Epididymis, connects 
them to each other, gives strength to them, and coi 
rheir Vessels in the manner the Mesentery does thosetf 
the Intestines. 

The Body of the Testis is of a yellowish colour, and 
lias a Pulpy appearance, — is of an oval form, a little flat- 
tened at its outer and inner Surface; — and frequently out 
Testicle is a little larger than the other. 

The Testes are placed obliquely, with one endup- 
wards, and the other end backwards and downwards. 

At the outer and back-part of the Testis, there is an 
Appendix named Epididymis, from its situation upon/te 
Testis or Didymis, which is enclosed in the same (Xj 
ing with the Testis itself. 

The, epididymis begins at the upper part of the Tes- 
ticle immediately above the entry of the Blood-vessels ; 
and this part of it being large and of a round form, is 
termed Gtobus Major, or Head of the Epididymis 

In its descent, it becomes somewhat smaller and flatter, 
and is attached behind to the Body of the Testicle, where 
the Blood-vessels go in j but forwards it is loose, i 
nica Albuginea dipping in this place, and forming a Carin; 
or Pouch. 

The under part of it becomes more firmly attac 
the Body of the Testicle, and forms the Canda, or Glckt 
Minor; it is then turned backwards upon itself, alter 
which it sends out the Excretory Duct ot the Testicle. 

The body of the Testis has numerous Arteries, Veins, 
Absorbents, and Nerves; but is principally composedof 
a collection of minute, tender, elastic Filaments, intri- 
cately convoluted, termed T'ubidi Seminiferi, or Vasa St- 
m'uialia. 

The Tubuli Seminiferi are disposed in Fasciculi or Bun- 
dies, between Partitions, which are formed of Blood-ves- 
sels and Cellular Substance. 

These Septula: begin at the root or Nucleus, situated 
Rt the back-part of the Testicle, sometimes termed Of' 
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pus Higbmorianutn, and extend in a radiated manner to 
Tunica Albuginea. 

The Testis is fixed behind by its Vessels, which are 
collected into a Cord termed Spermatic, but is loose and 
free before, to prevent it from being pinched. 

The Spermatic cord, properly so called, extends from 
the Ring of the External Oblique Muscle to the Body of 
the Testis, and is composed of the Trunks of the differ- 
ent Vessels belonging to the Testicle, and of a quantity 
of Cellular Substance.- — The Cord is covered by the Cre- 
master Muscle; and within this, by the same Process of 
the Peritoneum which forms the Tunic Vaginalis Testis. 
This part of the Process, however, is so incorporated 
with the common Cellular Substance of the Cord, as to 
appear to form part of it. 

The under part of the Vagina of the Cord is separa- 
ted by a Partition formed by the upper end of the Va- 
ginal Coat of the Testicle, and by condensed Cellular 
Substance, so that no liquor can pass easily from the 
Cord to the Testicle, and •vice versa. 

The Arteries of the Testes, termed Arterite Spe rmati- 
c<e, and Arterite Preparantes, arise one on each side, from 
the fore-part of the Aorta, a little below the Renal Ar- 
teries. 

The Spermatic Artery crosses over the Psoas Muscle 
and Ureter, and descends, behind the Peritoneum, to 
the under part of the Abdomen. 

At the lower part of the Abdomen, it perforates the 
Ring of the External Oblique Muscle, and passes in the 
Spermatic Cord to the Testicle. 

In its descent, it gives branches to the adjacent parts, 
rfnd is so interlaced with those of the corresponding 
Vein, as to have been supposed by the Ancients to have 
large lateral communications with them. 

After passing the Ring, it divides into Branches which 
go to the Testis at its posterior edge. They are partly 
dispersed upon the Epydidymis, but the larger Branches 
run in a serpentine direction into the Substance of the 
Testis, where they are minutely distributed upon the 
Surface of the Seminal Tubes. 

Besides the Spermatic Artery, there is a smaller one 
from the Hypograstic, which accompanies the Vas De- 
ferens and is disnersed alontr with the other Arterv. 
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The" Feins are much largerth^n the correspond: 
teries, :uid have several Valves in litem, especially vrittt. 
out [he Abdomen. 

They form a P'.txns, which accompanies the Artery 

on each side, and is sometimes called Corpus Punipym- 

Jbrmt, being compared to. the shoots ot" t'ie Vine, or 

s Pyrimidale, from giving a Pyramidal form to the 

Cord. 

The Plexus ascends in the Abdomen, and upon the 
Surface of the psoas Muscle ; aiv: about the part 
it recedes from the Ariery, it tor ins a single Trunk, 
which, in the right side tei the Ven 

nearly opposite to the Artery, and in the left. sid< 
into the Keual Vein. 

There is also a small inferior Spermatic Vein, 
accompanies its Artery, ai.d ends in the Hvpograsiic 
Vein. 

The Tubuli Seminiferi in the Body of the Testing 
consist of numberless extremely minute Ducts, 
are of a Cylindrical form, have- no division into B 
es, and when drawn cut : are found to be several I 
length. 

They a<^ first collected into Bundles, between the 
Septula of iiie Testicle, and these again into others still 
smaller, each of the smaller being formed of a simple 
Tube, coiled up into a Conical form with its Base for- 
wards, and its apex towards the posterior edge of the 
Testicle. 

From the convoluted Seminal Tubes, an equal num- 
ber of sraight Vessels are sent out at the back-part o£ 
the Testicle, under the name of Vasa J'ecta. 

At the upper and back -part of the Testicle, the VaSa 
Recta communicate, and form an irregular Plexus or 
Net-work, called Rete Vasculosum. Testis. 

The Lctv Testis. sends out from twelve to eighteen 
Tubes termed Vassa Efferentia, which carrv the Semen 
from the Testicle to the Epididymis. 

The Vassa Efferentia soon become convoluted, and 
form Conical Bundles, termed Coni Vaeadtm. 

The Coni Vasculosi are firmly connected by Cellular 
Substance, and are observed by Dr. Monro, in hi* 
Treatise J)e Testibtts, to compose somewhat moi 
a third part of the Epididymis. 
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The Vascular Cones gradually unite into a ; ingle 
Tube, whiih constitutes the rest of the Epididymis 
though only about the si/.e oi a Hog's Bristle, transmits 
le of the Semen. 
The single Tube becomes larger in its course and lets 
convoluted, and at last, expanding its convolutions, it 
comes out greatly increased in si/e, and almost in a 
straight direction, under the name of Van Deferents. 

Besides the Ducts already described, a Vu 
is sometimes observed, which is one of the Vascular 
Cones, wandering oil', and terminating in the Epididv - 
mis lower than usual. 

At other times, the same kind of Vessel forms a Pro- 
crssus Gecut, or blind Duct, with a dilated, extremity 
which does not communicate with any other part. 



VESICUL^E SEMINAI.ES AND PROS 
TATE «LAND. 



The vesicul* Seminales are two small Pyriform Re- 
ceptacles, situated between the under and lateral parts 
of the Bladder ar.d the Intestinum Rectum, — about three 
fingers-breadth in length, and the third pare of that in 
breadth, and a little flattened. 

They are at a considerable distance from each other 
behind, but anteriorly they converge, and become con- 
tiguous, forming a sharp angle. 

Each of them is composed of a convoluted Tube, with 
irregular Processes, and surrounded by a quantity of tough 
Cellular Substance, and by many Vessels and Nerves. 

Internally, they have a Villous appearance and are form- 
ed of irregular Cells which correspond with the irregu- 
larities on their External Surface, and communicate 
freely with each other. — Their shape, size, and general 
appearance, however, vary in different subjects, and not 
unfrequently in the s^ame person. 



Between the Vesiculx Seminales, the ends of the Vasa 
Deferentia, now become larger arid Cellular, pass for- 
wards till they arrive at the Prostate Gland, where 
each Vas Deferens joins the Vesicula of that sid "., and 
communicate so freely with it, that injected Fluids 
readily pass from the one to the other. 

From each Vesicula Seminalis and Vas Deferens of 
the same side, a small Canal, about a finger breadth in 
length, passes out which is firmly connected to its fel. i 
low, without communicating with it, and becomes gra> ' 
dually smaller, piercing, obliquely, the Prostate Gland, 
and terminating in the under part of the Neck of the 
Bladder. 

The Orifices of these Canals are separated from each 
other by ■a.Caruncula, or round Projection of the Mem. 
brane of the Urethra, termed veru Mcmtanum:— or, 
from being broad behind and rostriform before, it is com- 
pared to the head and beak of the Wood cock, andca/.'. 
ed Caput GaUinaginis. 

The Vesiculae Seminales are commonly considered as 
Reservoirs of the Semen, receiving it from the Fasa 
Deferentia, and afterwards, — by a power inherent in 
themselves, assisted by the action of the neighbouring 
Muscles, particularly of the J.evatores Ani, — propelling 
ii to the Urethra. 

The Semen is prevented from passing into the Blad- 
der, the opening from it being shut while that Fluidij 
expelled. 

Various experiments have been made on the Vesicili 
Seminales by the late Mr. Hunter, from which he wu 
of opinion, that they are not Reservoirs of Semen, but 
Glands, secreting a particular Mucus; — that, with other 
parts, they are subservient to the purposes of Genera- 
tion ; — and that the Bulb of the Urethra is the recep- 
tacle of the Semen in which it is accumulated previous 
to its ejection. 

The Prostate Gland, named from its situation before 
the Vesiculosa Seminales, lies immediately behind the 
under end of the Symphysis of the Pubis, and rests up- 
on the Intestinum Rectum. 

It surrounds and closely embraces the Neck of the 
Bladder, or beginning of the Urethra ; but the greater 



parr of it is placed posteriorly and laterally, having 3 
I.obe projecting on each side. 

It. is about the size of a walnut, and of the figure of a 
; Spanish chesnut, — or it resembles a heart as commonly 
j amted on Playing-cards, with the Base towards the 
, Bladder, and the Point towards the Penis. 

It has a Spongy Substance, but is one of the firmest 

C bmds of the Body, and generally sends out fen or 

, H.elve Duett, which open obliquely at the beginning of 

r the Urethra, at the sides of the Caput Gallinaginis and 

rear the termination of the Seminal JJucts. 

From the Di eta of the prostate Cland, a thin white 
Z.mi! — from the si'.me causes, and at 

the same time with the Semen, — into the Urethra, and 
i to be useful in t lie process of Generation ; 
— or, according to some Auchors, this Fluid facilitates 
the f.: he . s emr), through the Urethra. 

The Blood-vessels, Absorbents, and Nerves of the 
Vet iculz Seminales, and Prostate Gland, are in common; 
« rth those of the parts which surround ihem, 

PENIS. 

The Penia, which has obtained a variety of other 
ies, and as Membrum Virile, Mentuta, &c. consists 
ft three .spongy Substances, two of which form the up- 
per p.irt and sides, or Body of the Penis, and are term- 
ed C rnota Penis, the third surrounds the 
Urethra, and has the name of Corpus Spongiosum Ure- 

ThC vored with a continuation of the com- 

mon Integuments, which are thinner than elsewheie, 
id of Fat, there is as in the Scrotum, a Reti- 
itance only under the Skin. 
At the anterior extremity of the Penis, the Integu- 
A^oim a loose fold, termed Prepuce, which is con- 
d to the anterior and under part, or Giant of the 
, by a triangular fold, called Fr<r:iitni Prrputii. 
The Corpora Cavertona Penis resemble two equal but 
lar C\ liuders, closely applied to the sides of each. 
. each covered by a strong, elastic, Ligamen- 
th, the Fibres of which run in a transverse, 
partly in uu oblique direction 
t. 
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They arise one on each side, by two blind Conical ex. 
tremities, called their Crura, from the inner pari, of the 
Crura of the Ossa Ischia and Ossa Pubis, to both of 
which they are very firmly connected by Ligamentous 
Substances. 

At the under part of the Symphysis of the Pubis, 
they are united to each other, and continue so till ther 
reach the Glands, where they terminate in a rounded 
extremity. 

At the upper part of the root of the Penis, the Liga- 
mentous Sheath of the Corpora Cavernosa sends up a 
process of a triangular forwi, to be connected to the 
Symphysis of the Ossa Pubis, under the name of Liga- 
mentum Suspensorium, by which the Body of the Penij 
is supported, and prevented from passing too much 
upon the Scrotum. 

The Corpora Cavernosa leave a Groove above, for fie 
principal Vein of the Penis, and a Channel below fonJw 
Cavernous Substance of the Urethra. 

The internal substance of the Corpora Cavernosa con. 
sists of loose reticular Plates, somewhat similar to the 
Canceili in the ends of long Bones, and, like them, rea- 
dily communicating with each other. 

Upon the Cells of the Corpora Cavernosa, the Arte- 
ries are plentifully dispersed, and open freely into them, 
the Blood of the Arteries tinging the Cells in the relax. 
ed state of the Penis, and filling them completely whea 
it is distended. 

The Corpora Cavernosa are united to each other byi 
Septum or Partition, formed by a continuation of the 
elastic Ligament which covers these Bodies. 

The Septum penis is composed of Cords, extending, 
nearly in a parallel direction, from the Dorsum, or up- 
per part of the Penis, to the Corpus Spongiosum Ure- 
thra;. 

Between the different Cords, Fissures are left, through 
which the Blood, or an injected Fluid, passes without 
obstruction from one of the Corpora Cavernosa to the 
other. 

The Corpus Spongiosum Urefbr* is situated under and 
betweenfthe Corpora Cavernosa Perns, but projects con- 
Siderably beyond them. J 

It begins a little behind the part where the Corpora 
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Cavernosa are united, adheres to them by condensed 
Cellular Substance, and terminates at the anterior ex- 
tremity of the Penis. 

It has an external covering similar to that of the Cor- 
pora Cavernosa 'Penis, hut more delicate and more of a 
Membranous appearance. 

The posterior part of the Corpus Spongiosum is dila- 
ted into a longitudinal prominence, of a conical form, situ- 
ated within the Skin of the Perineum, and termed Bulb 
of the Urethra. It extends from the root of the Penis 
to near the Anus, projects most towards the under -end 
back part, and is divided anteriorly by a Septum. 

The Corpus Spongiosum is continued along the under 
part of the Corpus Cavernosa, and at the end of these 
expands into the Substance called Glans penis, which 
covers and incloses the ends of the Corpora Cavernosa. 
The Glans, or Nut, named from its resemblance to an 
Acorn, is separated from the Corpora Cavernosa by a 
continuation of the Ligamentous Sheath which covers 
them, and is encircled at its posterior part by a, promi- 
nent margin, called corona Glandis, behind which is a 
CerVix or Neck. 

The Surface of the Glans is covered with a plexus, 
chiefly of Venous Vessels, and with Nervous pupillce, 
which give it its sensibility ; and these are inclosed in a 
fine Membrane continued from the inside of the Pre- 
puce. 

About the Cervix and Corona of the Glans, are many 
Follicles, termed Glandule Odorijerx, which discharge a 
Sebaceous ■ Matter, to preserve the sensibility of the 
Glans, and allow the Prepuce to move backwards and 
forwards upon it with facility, 

Internal Structure of the Bulb of the Urethra and 
Glaus of the Penis, is of the same nature with that of 
the Corpora Cavernosa ; and the Internal Structure of 
r ,t of the Corpus Spongiosum differs from that of 
the Corpora Cavernosa only in this, that the Cells are 
smaller and of a more delicate texture. — Some Anato- 
mists consider the greater part of the Corpus Spongio- 
sum as merely a Plexus of convoluted Veins. 

Tin nmed from the Urine passing through 

it, is a long Canal, the Diameter of which is nearly 
equal to that of a writing-pen. It begins at the under 
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and fore-part of the Bladder, runs through the Corpus 
Spongiosum, and terminates in the point of the Penis 
by a longitudinal Orifice. 

At its Origin, it descends a little, and then passet 
forwards, under the Symphysis of the Ossa Pubis, to 
which it is closely connected by Cellular Substance : It 
then ascends at the under and fore-part of the Ossa 
Pubis, varying in the remainder of its course aco 
to the different degrees of relaxation or distension 
Cells of the Penis. 

There are commonly three Dilatations in the Urethral 
one of which is at the Prostate Gland, the second in the 
Bulb of the Urethra, and the third about the beginning 
of the Glans. 

In general, it has also the same number of slight con. 
tractions,- the first at its origin from the Bladder, the 
second between the point of the Prostate Gland and 
Bulb of the Urethra, and the third at the point ot At 
Glans. 

Between the point of '.he Prostate Gland and part 
where the Urethra penetrates the Corpus Spongiosum, 
— including nearly the space of a fingers-breadth,— the 
Urinary passage is entirely Membranous, and covered 
only with the common Cellular Substance. 

At the upper side of the Bulb, the Urethra enters the 
Corpus Spongiosum, in which it is inclosed to its ter- 
mination in the point of the Penis. 

The inside of the Urethra is lined by a very Vasaltr 
and sensible Membrane, which is observed to possess* 
certain degree of contractility, and is therefore presum- 
ed by several Anatomists to be endowed with Musciuuar 
Fibres. 

Between the Corpus Spongiosum and the Membrane 
which lines the Urethra, especially towards the Septum 
of the Penis, numerous Lacunte of different mz*s m' 
situated, one or two of which in particular, next the 
Glands, are often considerably larger than the rest. 

They run in a longitudinal direction from behind for- 
ward, and perforate the Urethra by Orifices large 
enough to admit a Bristle. — The discharge a bland Mu- 
cus for the defence of the Urethra. 

.Besides the Lacunae, two small bodies, each about the 
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size of a Garden-pea, are frequently met with, and are 
termed, from their discoverer, Cowper's Glands, 

They are situated at the sides of the Membranous 
Urethra, — between its Bulb and the point of 
the Prostate Claud, — and covered by the Accelerator 
Mus< les. 

When present they are observed to discharge from 
their Duels into the Urethra, a Fluid which is supposed 
to serve the same purpose with that of the Lacuna:. 

The Arteries of the Penis are chiefly 'from the Pudi- 
cx Communes, which are Branches of the Internal lil- 
acs, and partly from the Femoral Arteries. 

li of the Pudic Arteries having passed out of the 
Pelvis, through the great Notch of the Os Ilium,' runs 
between the Sacro Sciatic Ligaments to the inner side 
of the Tuber Ischii, from which it passes along the 
Cms of that Hone, and of the Os Pubis to the root of 
the Pi 

In its course, it furnishes Branches to the adjacent 
parts, and afterwards gives oft' three principal Branches 
whicl the Penis: — One of these goes to the 

lira, to be dispersed in the Corpus Spon- 
ger two, which are larger than the for- 
mer, go to the Body of the Penis, one of them penetra- 
is, and running in the centre of the Corpus 
m ; the other passing between the Svni} 
Vi i and joining of the Crura Penis, and extending 
i as far us the Corona Glandis. 
of the Femoral Artery to the Penis 
te with these of the former, and are chiefly 
dispei he Integuments. 

1 hi are divided into minute 

Ramifications, w huh communicate with each other, and 
with i on the opposite side, and terminate 

rresponding Vehw, and partly in the 
penis. 
'1 In c, seme from the extremities of the 

An. i hers bj large open Mouths from the 

' ih« penis. 
'1 hi mber of the Veins unite into a Trunk, 

. hie h inns in the superior 
rpqra Cavernosa 
! 
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.and is furnished with Valves, and wi;h thi&k strong 
coats. 

The Vena Magna, at the under end of the Symphysis 
Pubis, separates into the Right and Left Plexus, wlinrli 
pass to the corresponding liiac Veins. 

To an obstruction of the course of Blood through the 
Veins, by the pressure of the Muscles at the root of the 
penis, together with an increased influx throu 
Arteries, is owing that accumulation of, Blood in the 
Corpora Cavernosa, which occasions a distension of the 
penis. 

The relaxation of the penis happens from the i 
which produced the distension, being removed ; — The 
Elastic Ligamentous Membrane which covers the pe- 
nis again forcing the Blood from the Cells in the 

Upon the Surface of the penis, there arc small su- 
perficial Veins, which communicate wi f h those cl 
seated, and commonly terminate by one or more iBriV 
ches in the Veins at the top of the Thighs. 

These Branches assist in carrying on the circulation, 
and return part of the Blood during the diEteji 
the penis. 

Of t .».•. Lymphatics of the penis, from those o 
prepuce and Skin, in general, go to the right aid left 
Inguinal Glands, while, tne Lymphatics from th< 
and Body of the penis accompany the Arteries hi 
under part of the pelvis. 

T;te N'ervex of the penis are large i:i ■ 
size of that Organ. They come from the Hypi 
plexus, and principally from the last S. 
are distributed chieHy upon the Ligamentous -• 
which incloses the Corpora Cavernosa. 

They are situated upon the Dorsum of the 
more laterally than the Artei ics which lit' betwe< 
and the principal Vein. 

For the Muscles of the penis, see part II. 

The penis ejects the semen into (he Vagina, an i 
for the conveyance of the Urine from the Bladi! 



ORGANS OF URINE AND GENERATION 
IN THE FEMALE. 



The Kidreyr, Benal Glands, and Ureters, have the 
same situation and structure as in the Male. 

The Bladder has also the same situation behind the 
Ossa Pubis, but rises higher when it is iri the distended 
state. 

It is proportionally lar^r than the Bladder of the 

is broader from one side to the other, cor- 

id'mg to that part of the Cavity of the pelvis to 

ii 

The Urethra is much shorter, — being scarcely two 

inches in fcngth, — and straighter than in the Male, hav- 

I) a slight bend downwards between the extremi- 

i produced from the most depending part of the 

tier, has no prostate Gland, but is furnished, as in 

ile, wiih Lacun<e, which open into iu and dis- 

jl Mucus to defend it from the Urine. 

Parts of Generation in the Female (which are 

itipposed to be in the unimpregnated state) are 

d into Internal and External. The former consist 

Uterus and its Appendages, the latter are those 

.ire seen without any dissection. 

Internal Parts. 
Tiie Uterus Matrix, or Womb, is a hollow Viscus, 
1 in the Pelvis, in the Hypogastric Region, be- 
n the Bladder and Rectum, with which it is con- 
nected. 

It is of a triangular figure, and a little flattened before 
• hind, but more so anteriorly j is large above, small 
below, and has two angles at its upper and lateral parts, 
• 
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It is distinguished into Fundus, or upper part, which 
includes the space above the insertion of the Fallopian 
Tubes, the Body or middle, and cervix or under part, the 
two last being nearly of equal length. 

The extent and figure of the Uterus varies consider*, 
bly in different subjects. — In Womfli who have never 
been pregnant, it is commonly about two inches and i 
half in length, from one inch and a half to two inchetj 
breadth at the Fundus, and about half as broad at the Ox. 
vix. — It is near an inch in thickness, and is larger in Wo. 
men who have borne children, than in the virgin state. 

The Cavity, like the External part of the Uterus, isof 
a triangular form, but is small in proportion to the size 
of the Organ, — being scarcely capable of containing the 
Kernel of an Almond, and has its sides closely applied 
to each other. 

It is covered externally through its whole length, 
with a smooth polished coat, continued from the r"eri 
toneum, which, at the under part of the Cervix, is re- 
flected forwards upon the Bladder, backwards over the 
Rectum, and laterally towards the sides of the Pelvis 

Its substance is of a compact, Cellular, and Fleshy 
nature, and plentifully supplied with Blood-vessels: — 
The Fleshy Fibres, however, are seen distinctly only in 
the Gravid Uterus. 

It is remarkably vascular in its Body, less so in id 
Cervix, and is nearly of the same thickness throughout, 
excepting at its corners, where the Uterine or Fallopiin. 
Tubes terminate. 

It is lined with a fine and very vascular Membrane, 
of a. somewhat porous and villous appearance, in which 
the Arteries terminate which discharge the Menstrual 
Fluid. 

The Cavity of the Cervix has two small Longitudinal 
Lints projecting in it, one in the anterior, the other in 
the posterior part, on each side of which are numerous 
Bug*. 

the Rugcc run in an obliquely transverse direction, 
and are formed not only of the inner Membrane, but 
also by the Fibres which compose the Body of the 
Uterus 

Between the Rugx are many small Follicles, which 
discharge a Matus for lubricating- the nart s near w hich 
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they are placed : — Some of them, being df a roundish 
form were mistaken by Naboth for the Female Ovula. 

The under part of the Cervix projects into the Vagi- 
na, somewhat in form of the Glans Penis, and is perfo- 
rated, by a transverse slit, termed Os 7'incjc, from its 
jupposed resemblance to the Mouth of the Tenth Fish. 

The Os Tincit, in an Uterus which has never been im- 
pregnated, is about the size of the orifice of the Ureth- 
the Male, but nearly twice as large in the Uterus- 
of a WoiAan who has borne children. 

1. is smooth on its external surface, is placed oblique* 
Iy in a direction towards the b;ick-part of the Vagina, 
and is surrounded by several Mucous Follicles. 

Appendages of the Uterus. 

The Appendages of the Uterus, arc the Broad and 
'Ligaments, the Ovaria, the Fallopian lubes, and 
tiie Vagina. 

The L^amenta Lata, termed sometimes Alx Vesper- 
it, from their resemblance to the Wings ol a Haf, 
are two Membranous productions; or Doublings of the 
Peritoneum-, sent from the edges of the Uterus and pos- 
terior extremity of the Vagina, to be fixed to the sides 
vt t lie Pelvis. 

Along with the Uterus, they separate the Pelvis into 
anterior and posterior Ca ities. and are themselves di- 
i into large and small, or anterior and posterior Alx 
or Pillions. 

They contain and support the Ovaria and Uterine 
Tubes, with part of the Spermatic and Uterine Vessels 
and Nerves. They likewise inclose a portion of the I^ipa- 
mentn Rotunda, tac. conned tb : Uterus to the sides of 
IVIvis, and assist in retaining it in its place. In the 
time of Gestation they become effaced, by furnishing 
fhe Uterus with part of i's external covering. 

The Ligatnenta Rotunda are two long and slender 
COrds, composed of Vessels and Ligamentous Fibres, 
arising from the corners of the Uterus, immediately be- 
below the Fallopian Tubes, from which they 
i nd obliquely in the Ligamenta Lata, diminishing 
a little in their course towards the Groins. 

They pass through Uie Kings of the Abdominal Mus- 
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cles, in the same manner as the Spermatic Cords do in 
the Male, and afterwards inserted bv separate Branches 
into the upper and lateral parts of the Pudendum. 

They assist the Ligamenja Lata in preserving the 
equilibrium of the Uterus. 

The Ovnria, anciently called Testes, Muliebres, are 
siMiated at the sides of the Fundus of the Uterus, about 
an inch distant from it, and are contained in the poste- 
rior Pinigns of the Ligamenta Lata, which form a coat 
to them similar to the Tunica Albuginea Testis. 

The Ovaria are plain aljove, and prominent and semi : 
oval below, flattened at their anterior and posterior Sur- 
faces, and the size of each, when in a state of the great- 
est maturity, nearly equal to half of the Male Testicle. 

They are large, uniform, and smooth, in the vigour of 
life, but become small, unequal, and shrivelled, in Old 
Women, or in those who have borne many children. 

They are attached to the Uterus by the Ligament* 
Lata, and by two small cords, termed Ligamenta Ratvx* 
da Ovarii, which were mistaken by the Ancients for 
Vasa Deferentia, carrying a secreted Liquor to the 
Uterus. - 

They are composed internally of a loose whitish Cel- 
lular Substance, intermixed with Vessels and Nerves, 
and contain a number of small Vesicles, called Ova, fil- 
led with a limpid Fluid, which partakes of the qualities 
of the white of an egg. 

These Vesicles differ much in size in the same Ovari- 
um ; — the largest of them are seldom equal to the size 
of a small Garden-pea. 

The number of Ova is differently estimated by differ- 
ent Anatomists, — from ten to twenty and upwards hav- 
ing been found in one Ovarium. 

According to experiments made by Mr Hi'nter, it 
is ascertained, — that the number of originally existing 
0»a in each Ovarium, whether that number be greater 
or smaller, may be diminished, but cannot bg increased. 

The Ovaria serve for the nourishment of the Ova, 
which contain the rudiments of the Foetus. 

The Uterine, or Fallopian Tubes, compared in shape, 
by Fai.i-opius, to that of a Trumpet, are two Conical 
Vermiform Canals, attached to the corners of the Ute 4 
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rus, and terminating in it, each by a mm// O; 
which scarcely admits the entrance of a Bristle. 

They become gradually larger in their passage to- 
wards the sides of the Pelvis : Near their outer extre- 
mity, they are convoluted and considerably dilated, but 
are afterwards suddenly contracted, and terminate by 
open Mouth* sufficiently large to admit the point of a 
Goose-quill. 

Their outer ends are free and fluctuating in the Pel- 
vis, and expanding into many irregular jagged or poin- 
ted extremities, called Fimbriae, which are considerably 
Jonger at one side of the Tube than the other. 

They are commonly upwards of a hand-breadth in 
length, and contained in a doubling 6f the Ligamenta 
Lata — In their natural situation, they lie near the Ova- 
ria ; but when drawn out and extended, area ringer's- 
breadth distant from them. 

The structure of the Tubes is nearly the same with 
that of the Uterus, and, like it, they are capable of dila- 
tation and contraction : Their inner side, however, has 
a different appearance, being furnished with many small 
longitudinal l'licx, which arc most conspicuous towards 
the outer extremities. 

The Tubes are supposed to convey the prolific part 
of the Male Semen from the Uterus to the Ovaria, in 
order to fcecundate the Ova; and by grasping that part 
of the Ovarium where the ripest Ovum is situated, to 
carry the Oviwn, according to some Authors, or its con- 
only according to others, to be mixed with the 
Male Semen, and to be lodged in the Cavity of the 
Uterus. 

The Vagina is a Membranous Canal, which extends 
from the Neck of the Uterus to the opening of the 
Pudendum. 

It is situated behind the Bladder and Urethra, and be- 
fore the tnder part of the Intestrnttm Rectum, to each 
of which it is closely connected by Cellular Substance. 

It begins a little above the Internal Orifice of the 

Uterus, but reaches higher at the posterior than anterior 

from which circumstance, together with a slight 

.lure, it has backwards, the Canal is found to be 

in it-, posterior than anterior Surface. 

Tificre, it passes downwards and for- 
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wards, and terminates between the Labia Pudendi 
the Axis of the Vagina forming a considerable Angle 
with that of tiie Ucerus. 

The dimensions of the Vagina correspond with the 
size of the Penis in the Male ; but vary according to 
the temperament of the Body, and become larger in 
Women who have borne children. 

The Body of the Vagina is composed of thick, strong, 
Membranous parts, and furnished internally with ni. 
merous irregular Ruga or Wrinkles, and Nervous A- 
pillx, the former of which considerably diminish the 
capacity of the Canal, and the latter add to its sensibi- 
lity. 

The Ruga run ifi a transverse direction, and are so dis- 
posed as to divide the Vagina into anterior and poste- 
rior Columns, which join together laterally, and produce 
a Raphe or Suture at the right and left sides. 

They are deepest, largest, and most crowded upon 
the anterior and towards the outer part of the Vagina; 
are most conspicuous in V irgins, less so in married 
women, and become more and more effaced in those 
who have borne children. The Rugae facilitate the dis- 
tension of the Vagina during child-birth. 

The whole extent of the Vagina, particularly towards 
its outer extremity, is furnished with small Fotiiclu, 
the orifices of which can frequently be seen. 

They supply the Mucus, with which the Canal is al- 
ways lubricated, and which is discharged, in timeof 
Coition in such abundance, as to have been formerly 
considered as an emission of female Semen. 
, The outer end of the Vagina is covered on each side, 
by a Substance composed of Blood-vessels and Cells si- 
milar to those of the Penis, and described by De Graaf 
under the name of Plexus Jieteformis, and by later An- 
atomists under that of Corpus Cavernospm Vagina. 

The Corpora Cavernosa are covered by the Sphincter 
Vagime Muscle, the action of which, joined to the Dila- 
tation of these Bodies, serves to contract the entry of 
the Vagina in the time of Coition. 

The use of the Vagina is to receive the P«nis and 
Semen, and to convey from the Uterus the Menstrual 
flux, and Foetus, the Secundines, and the Lochia. 

The Uterus, with its Ligamejits, Ovarii, and Uterine 
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Tabes, are supplied with Blood from the Spermatic and. 
Uterine Arteries. 

The Spermatic Arteries arise from the Aorta, as in the 
Male, and run in the Ligamenta Lata, to be dispersed 
upon the Ovaria and Uterine Tubes, and afterwards up- 
on the Uterus itself. 

The Uterine Arteries are derived from the Internal lil- 
acs, and are much larger than the Spermatics. They 
direct their course, first to the under part of the Uterus, 
alter which they ascend along its edges, and near its 
tipper part join the Spermatic Arteries. 

From the Uterine chierly, and partly from the Sper- 
matic Arteries, many small Branches are furnished, 
which Min in a serpentine manner, and communicate 
with their fellows in the opposite sides of the Uterus. 

The Vagina is supplied with an artery on each side, 
— termed Paginal, — from the Uterine, and with small 
Branches from the umbilical, Middle Hxmorrhoidal, 
and l'udendx Communes. 

The Spermatic Veins have the same termination as in 
the Male, but are considerably larger.— The other 
Veins runs into the Internal Iliac. 

The Lymphatics, like the Blood-vessels, run also in 
two Sets. Those of the one 6et accompany the Sper- 
matic Blood-vessels, and, like the absorbents of the 
Testes in the Male, go to the Lumbar Glands. 1 hose 
of the other correspond with the Hypogastric. Blood- 
vessels, and terminate in the Glands at the lateral parts 
of the Pelvis. 

The Nerves are from the Sacral and Great Sympa- 
thetics. 

The use of the Uterus is, — to receive from the Ovaria 
by means of the Fallopian Tabes, the Rudiments of the 
Fa-tus, — to nourish it, and, after bringing it to maturity. 
— to expel it through the Os Interinum Uteri and Va- 
gina. — From the Inner Surface of the Uterus, the Men- 
strual Evacuation is also discharged. 

External Parts. 

The external parts, called Pudendum or Vulva, are 

formed of two prominent sides, termed Labia Pudendi, 

Externa, or ALt Majores. These are contiguous! 
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when the Limbs are nor much separated, thereby pre 
venting the access of the Air to the Internal Paris, 
which they ai the same tim< protect and ecu 

The upper par; of the Pudendum, nam 
Mans Veneris, is situated on the fore -side of tin 
Pubis'' arid is covered with Hair similar to that in the 
Male, and beginning ff grow about the same period of 
life. 

The Pubes is composed of the common Integur, 
under which a considerable quantity of Fat is sin 
rendering it thick, soft, arid prominent. 

The Labia Pudendi extend from the Pubes to \ 
about an inch of vhe Anus, the space between the Pu- 
dendum and Anus obtaining the name ,fvum 
a moisture supposed to How about this part of the 
— Ir is sometimes also called anterior 
tingnish it from that part w Is from the Aflrj 

Coccyx, termed by some Anatomists /„■> 
perineum. 

The opening between the two Labia has the name of 
Fossa Magna] — it increases a little in size a 
it descends, and forms a small boat-like Cavity at its 
under extremity, termed Fossa Nuvicularis. 

The Labia are thickest above, become thinner beh \r, 
and terminate in a transverse fqld of the Skin, named 
Frjcnum Farcula, or Fourcbette, which is frequently la- 
cerated in the first child-birth. 

The Labia are composed of the Skin elevated bra 
large quantity of Cellular Substance and some 1 at,md 
lined by a very Vascular Membrane, which is thin, ten- 
der, and red like the inside of the lips, and is furnished 
with numerous Sebaceous Follicles, secreting a I 
whereby the parts are preserved smooth and moist. 

Between the upper ends of the Labia, is the Sub- 
stance named Clitoris, and by some Mentida Mid 
— not exceeding an inch in length, and little more than 
the third part of that in thickness, and tied down to the 
fore-part of the Symphysis Pubis. , 

It is extremely Vascular and Nervous, and is compo- 
sed, like the Penis in the Male, of two crura and coifo* 
ra cavernosa, contained in a Ligamentous Sheath, with 
a Septum between th a 

The Crura are upward* of twice th*- length of tb 
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• Clitoris, and, h nh Muscles belon 

to them, ar of the Penis do in the Male, 

from the Crura of the Ossa Ischia and Pubis. 

'I he Clit h a Ligamentum Sus- 

rium, l>y which it is connected to ihe Ossa Pubis, 
and with * Glints, which, like that of the Penis, is ex- 
hut, has no perforation in it for the 
passage of ihe Ui 

l( is covered by a continuation of the Skin of the La- 
bia, which at its ctremity, forms a Semilunar 
i /(/is. 
The Prepuce is furnished with GlavduU Odorifer* 
upon its inner Surface, and w ith a small 1' rainim which 
Baes i f to the Glans 

In the time of Coition, the Glans Clitoridis is suppo- 
sed to produce nearly the same sensation in the Female 
as the Glaus Penis does in the Male. 

At the under and outer part of the Clitoris are two 
Bodies called Ny.uphie, from their being supposed to 
preside ever and direct the course of the water proceed- 
ing from the Bladder. 

The Nympbx arise narrow from the Prepuce and 
Glans, and tun-obliquely downwards and outw aids along 
the inside of the Labia increasing in breadth, but sud- 
denly contracting again at rheir lower extremity. 

They are chiefly formed by a production of the inside 
of the Labia, have the same florid colour with them, 
and in their natural state are contiguous, and cover the 
• of the Urethra. 

of unequal size, and not unfre- 
rticularly in warm climates, they project be- 
f the Labia. 

ucture consists of 'Cellular Sub- 

roportion of Blood-vessels. They 

Nervous Papilla', which rentier them 

..ecus Follicles, the contents of 

• i nt them from being injured by the Urine. 

TJie Nymphx assist in directing the course of the 

from the Urethra, and in preventing the Air from 

—They ako tend to enlarge the 

i tlie child in the lime .of parturition. 

:.nd Nymphae, there is a 
which is most complete in 
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Virgins, and leads lo two, passages, viz. to the Urethra 
above, and to the Vagina below. 

The Orifice of the Urethra is placed a little below the 
Glans of the Clitoris, and between the two Nymphs, and 
is surrounded by a Spongy Eminence, which projects at 
its under part, called by some Authors Corpus Glandu- 
iosum, or Glandule Prostate Mulierum. 

The Corpus Glandulosum is perforated by Lacunt, 
some of which are of considerable depth, and dischargt 
a viscid matter round the Orifice of the Urethra. 

The Orifice of the Vagina termed likewise Os Externum 
Uteri, is placed immediately under that of the Urethra, 
and is naturally straiter than the rest of the Canal, but 
in the virgin state is still more contracted by the Sub- 
stance called Hymen, or Circulus Memhranosus, which 
partly surrounds it. 

The Hymen approaches to a Circular Figure, but U» 
Circle is frequently incomplete next the orifice of tta 
Urethra, the broad part being turned towards the Pe- 
rineum. 

When the Hymen is ruptured, it degenerates into 
small Conical Papilla:, termed Caruncul<e Myrtiformet, 
i'rom their supposed resemblance to Myrtle berries. 

The Hymen has been considered as a Test of Vir. 
ginity; — but neither the presence nor absence of this 
Membrane can be depended upon as a certain Crite- 
rion. 

About the Orifice of the Vagina are several Mucous 
Follicles, similar to those round the opening of the Urt- 
thra. 

The Blood-vessels and Nerves of the External Parts 
are from the Pudic branches, and are dispersed in nu- 
merous Ramifications upon the end of the Vagina, La- 
bia Externa, and Clitoris. 

The Absorbents pass partly to the Inguinal Glands, 
and partly to those placed at the sides gf Pelvis, or 
upon the Lumbar Vertebra. 
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OF THE GRAVID LTERUS. 

Wticn the Rudiments of the Foetus have been con- 
' from one of the Ovaria into the Cavity of thi 
h rough the medium of the corresponding L 
Tube, whether in uie stave of a Fluid only, or of a 
plete Ovum, impregnation is said to have taken pla 
Some (lavs after Impregnation has commenced, an 
isting of a Vesicle filled with a limpid Fluid 
nd in the Cavin of the Uterus. 
The Ovum, when first visible, is observed to have a 
smooih surface, but in a short time thereafter it sends off 
lent Branches, the greater parr ol which are by de- 
convcrted into a Plaeenta, at that part of the 
, where the Ovum happens to be first attaeln d, 
e Rudiments of the tutus, howeyer, are not al- 
wayft conveyed to the Uterus after Impregnation, for 
a Foetus is found in the Ovarium ; at other 
in one of the Utexine Tubes ; and some rare in- 
stances have occurred where the Embryo has dropped 
one of the Ovaria or Tubes into the Cavity of the 
men, where a placenta has been formed, by which, 
it has been nourished 

1 he Ovum, at an early period of Gestation, cor.sisis 

hin Mi.mSranotts CapsuJe, which encloses the Km- 

bryo i r Germ with the umbilical cord and waters; and 

the Capsule, again, consists of an internal Membrane 

called Amnios, on the outside of which is the True Cho~ 

which is covered with a Filamentous and Spongy 

anee, termed L>\ Ruysch lunicQ Vilaincmosa, and 

b\ more modern Anthers, False ox Spongy Chorion. 

The Spungy Chorion is described 1>\ Dr. Hunter as- 
:n earl) Gestation, of two Layers, one lining 
the Cavity of the Uterus, and termed b) him Mir, 

lua, fri m being supposed to be cast off from the 
us; The other covering that part of the Ovum 
h dues nut adhere to the Uterus, he terms Decidua 
Kcjlvxa. 

'1 he Hecidna is least distinct between ihe U'erus ami 
Placenta. Near the edge ol the Placenta, both it and 
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tbat p"art of it called Reflexa, are thickest and strongs, 
and decrease in thickness t<>v ards the other end of the 
Uterus and Ovum, in proportion as these become more 
expanded. 

The Decidua and Decidua Reflexa unite into one 
Membrane in advanced Gestation. '1 hey have been sup. 
posed to be formed originally by an efflorescence ti 
out upon the parrs on which they are placed, in the man- 
ner it is thrown out upon iniiamed surfaces. 

Between the Amnios and Chorion, a Gelatinous 
is contained in the early Months, at which period a 
small Bag, rilled with a milky. like Fluid, is observed on 
the Amnios, near the Umbilical Cord, and is termed 
Vesicula Umbilicalis or Alha 

The Vesicula Umliillcalts is connected to the Cord by 
a Filament consisting of an Artery and Vein, which, 
with the Fluid and Bag, soon disappear. The use of 
this Vesicle which has sometimes been mistaken foraa 
Alluntois is not yet understood 

In early Gestation, the Ovum is large in proportion 
to the Embryo ; but towards the latter period of preg- 
nancy the proportion is reversed, as appears from the 
following observations 

No well authenticated account has been -.et received, 
ef the Embryo being observable till near the end nf the 
third week, wh n ir is found to appear like an obi on; 
Vesicle floating in the limpid Liquor of the Ovum. 

In the fourth week, the Ovum is about the sizeofa 
Pigeon"* t?;g and the Embryo not larger than that of a 
common Fly . 

About the end of the third month, the Ovutrfis the she 
of a Goose's Egg, and weighs eight ounces while the 
Embryo is between two and three ounces in weight and 
three inches in leiig'h ; — and the Head and Extri 
being now distinctly observable, it obtains the name of 
Fittus, which it retains from this time till the end of 
Gestation. 

In the sixth month, the Placenta and Membranes 
weigh seven or eight ounces, the Foetus, twelve or thir- 
teen, and is eight or nine inches in length, and perfect 
in all i's external pans. 

At birth, the Secundines weigh only between one and 
two pounds, the Futv.s six or seven, and is from eigh- 
teeu to twenty-two inches in length. 
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Still however, from the difficulty of ascertaining when 
Pregnancv commences--from the differences of F*- 
uisesof the same age ft different women, and in the 
same women in different Pregnancies, and— from the 
Foetus being frequently retained in the Uterus some 
time after it is dead, as well as from the small depenrt- 
anceto be placed upon many of the figures given ot 
these Parts,— the above observations are not altogether 
to be depended upon. 

Changes produced in the Uterine System by Impregnation 

Immediately af;er impregnation, a large Orifice is 
constantly observed in the Ovarium, leading to tCavtty 
in tha part of it from whence the Rudiments ot the 
Foetus have been derived. 

This Cavity * ipears first flocculeut, and is afterwards 
filled up with a Granulous Substance, which has the 
name of Corfu Luieum. from the yellow appearance it 
assumes, especially in Quadrupeds 

The Corpus Lutcum, consists of an outer vascular, and 
an inner Inorganic looking Substance, which has been 
considered by some authors as the remains of the 
Ovum 

The Corpus Luteum is not found till after impregna- 
tion. It continues during pregnancy, and for some time 
after delivery, when it gradually vanishes, but leaves a 
Scar in the Ovarium, which continues for life —The 
number of Corpora I.utea corresponds with that of the 
Ova impregnated 

After the Embryo is received into the Cavity of the 
Uterus, the Os Tinea: is shut up by a Eopy Mucin se- 
creted from the Follicles in the Curvix Uteri ; the Men- 
strua cease fojftjyo.— and the Uterus b) degrees is char- 
ed from a triangular to an o\-al torm. 

From the inHux of Blood, and the growth of the Ovum, 
the Cavity of the Uterus gradually enlarges from a size 
capable only of admitting an Almond, to that which 
contains the full-grown Foetus, the Secundines and wa- 
ters ; composing together a Mass equal to nine or ten 
pounds weight- 

borne time after impregnation,, the Fundus and Body 
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of the Uterus, being softer and looser than the C 
i:rst yield to the par s which it < ".mains. 

For 'he two first Months, the Uterus increases so lis 
lie as to rem .tin in the Cavity of the Pelvis, and it in 
generally after the third month, before the Tumour 
f' rmed by it can be felt above the Symphysis of the. 

Dv.ring the first thres months, the Os Tincne r> 
smopth and even and its Orifice is nearly as in the iiit- 
impregnated state: but between the third and 

h the Cervix and Orifice begin to be dilated, the 

ler becoming softer, and the latter changi g its 

common appearance, and projecting more into the Ca- 

: : i a . 

l he U erus continues to rise through the whole pe- 
riod of Gestation, but frequently inclines a little to one 

—In the seventh month, it reaches the L'mb 
and at last touches the Scrobiculus Cordis, StomuV 
and Colon, occupying the whole of the Umbilical Epi- 
ric Regions. 
In the progress of Gestation, the whole Uterus be- 
comes softer, looser, and more Vascular, and the 

lerally enlarged, the proportional increase 
beii g ue u ly simil%s to ihat of the Uterus. 

The course of the Arteries is remarkably convoluted, 
— fully as -ituch so as they are previous to conct 
andgreu I v more so than that of the corresponding 
! he Veins are much larger than the. Arteries, 
diameters being such as to have distinguished them by 
the name of Sinuses ; — and to them the great bulk of the 
is chiefly owing. 
The Substance of the Uterus was formerly supposed 
by some to be thicker, and by oihers to be thinner in 
l,be Gravid, than hi the unimpregnaied state ; 'out 'he 
general 'v of Anatomists stem now sufficiently satisfied) 
that it is nearh the same thickness in both states, and 
during t,he whole term of Pregnancy. 

In '.he latter months, the Tubetcle of the Os Uteri is 
considerably enlarged, and the firmness of i*s texture 
CQnvi rted to the Spong) softness of the liody of the 
litems. The-t»ansverse Kuna or Orifice is ch 

in oyal Pit a'ad i \ho have borne several 
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children, it is considerably dilated near the end ©i 
Gestation. 

The situation of the Appendages of the Uterus is al- 
so considerably altered. The Ovaria, with the Tubes 
and Ligaments of the Uterus, are lower situated, in 
respect to the Fundus Uteri, in proportion as it ascends ; 
and at the full time, the Broad Ligaments, by assisting 
in forming a covering to the Uterus, are nearly oblite- 
rated. 

In the enlarged state of the Uterus, the Muscular Fi- 
bres are distinctly seen. — They form Fasciculi which run 
in various directions, but cannot be traced far without 
interruption 

A description is given by Ruysch of a circular muscle 
in the bottom of the Uterus, for the expulsion of the Pla- 
centa; — but the Placenta is found to adhere to other 
parts besides the Fundus Uteri ; nor has such a Muscle 
been observed by later Anatomists. 

The Muscular Fibres of the Uterus assist in the deli- 
very of the child and expulsion of the Placenta ; and in a 
few days afterwards, the Uterus partly by the contractile 
power of these Fibres, and partly by that of the Blood- 
vessels, is restored to near its former dimensions. 

Contents of the Uterus about the end of Pregnancy. 

"Rlie contents of the Uterus, towards the end of Preg- 
nancy, consist of the Fcetus, the Umbilical Cord, Placenta, 
Membranes, and Water*. 

The Cord, Placenta, and Membranes, are named the 
Secundines, or After-birth, with which some include the 
waters though these are discharged previous to the ex- 
pulsion of the child. 

The Cord is fixed by one end to the Umbilicus of the 
Foetus, and by the other it is attached to the Placenta at 
a little distance from its middle, from which circumstance 
the extraction of the Placenta is more easily effected. 

Ii is commonly about two feet long, — in some instances 
more, in others less; but in general it is of sufficient length 
to allow the. Birth of the child, while the Placenta ad- 
heres to the Uterus of the mother. 

Its thickness is nearly equal to that of ones finger, but 
smaller and weaker at the extremity next the Placenta, 
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—It is seldom of a cylindrical form, being market! witK 
Sulci corresponding to thfr course of its Vessels. 

It is composed of one Vein and ir:o Arteries, which 
twist about each other in a spiral direction, and are cov- 
ered by a smooth coat derived from the Membranes. 

The Trunks of the Vessels are inclosed in a Gela 
Cellular Substance, which adds to the strength and elas- 
ticity of the Cord, and allows the Blrod t" pas* freely lie- 
tween the Foetus and Placenta, without being in danger 
cf interruption from pressure. 

The Vein is much larger than the Ar'eries ; it i- 
tute of Valves, and sends off no Branches till it readies 
the Fcetus. 

It arises from the Substance of the Placenta, aid after 
perforating the Umbilicus, it passes in the inferior part of 
the Ligamentum Suspensorium, to the tinder side of the 
Liver. 

The Arteries arise from the Iliac Arteries of the Fcetus, 
perforate the Umbilicus, and run to the Placenta, in tVt 
substance of which they divide into their ultimate Bran, 
ches, where the Ramifications of one Artery frequent- 
ly form large Anastomoses with those of the other,and 
both communicate with the Branches of the Vein, in the 
manner Arteries and Veins do in other parts of the Body. 
The use of the Cord is, by means of the Vein, to con- 
vey pure Blood from the Placenta for the nourishment of 
the Fcetus, and, through the medium of the Ar!eries, to 
rn what is not used, in Nutrition, again to be mixed 
v»ith the Blood of the Uterus. — By the interven 
the Cord also, the Placenta is more readily extracted. 

The Placenta, so called from its resemblance to a broad 
Cake, is a spongy mass, of a round form, occupying near 
a fourth part of the Ovum. 

It is about seven or eight inches in breadth, and up- 
wards of one inch in thickness, but is thinner at the edgrs 
where the Membranes go off. 

vternal surface, or that next the Uterus, is divid- 
ed into L< bules with deep Fissures, while the ii 

tus, forms a regular mass, w hich has 
Branches of the Umbilical Vesstkdi* 
persed ii| on it, 

i are to be observed,— n the ; ; <le next 
thechild,lhe ramifications of the Umbilical Vessel 
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ing the principal part of its substance,— on the side next 
the nother, branches of the Uterine Arteries, almost of 
the sue of Crow-quills, pissing in a convoluted manner 
between the U.erus and Placenta, and terminating in the 
latter; — Veins corresponding with these Arteries, but fiat 
and of great size, running obliquely to the Uterus, and, in 
the substance of the Placenta, an appearance which has 
been supposed by many Authors to be the common Cel- 
lular Membrane, of a tender nature, and easily ruptured 
by injection, but Which is considered by late Authors as 
a regular spongy Substance, similar to that in the Bodjr 
of the Penis. 

Tne Placenta is connected to the Uterus on one side, 
by Bloodvessels, and by the Decidua, and to the Fcetus 
on the othfr by means of the Umbilical Cord. 

The common place of attachment is near the Fundus 
Uteri, though it is found at different times adhering ta 
all the other parts of the Ucerus, not even the Os Tincae 
exce;. 

In the case of Twins, there is sometimes only one, but 
most frequently two distinct Placentae, adhering togetht 
by the intervention of a Membrane in which the Vessels 
of the two Placenta: occasionally communicate with each 
other. 

There are in these cases also two distinct apartments 
separated by a partition, each apartment containing its 
own waters and Cord. 

The use of the Placenta is, to receive Blood from the 
Uterus and, according to the opinion of modern Anato- 
mists, to purify it, (as the Lungs do in the Adult), for 
the nourishment of the Fa-ttis 

The Membranes consist of the Spongy Chorion, the True 
Cor ion, and the Amnios. 

They form a complete but slender Bag, which lines 
the Cavity of the Uterus, and incloses the Foetus, Umbi- 
lical Cord, and Waters. 

The Spongy Chorion is a thick opaque substance, which 
adheres to the- Uterus, and forms the outer I, aver of the 
Ovum, but scarcely penetrates between the Lobules of 
the Placenta. 

Between the Uterus and Placenta, it is less distinct 
than elsewhere, being perforated there, and in some de- 
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gree concealed by the Blood-vessels proceeding from the 
inside of the Uterus. 

It has a Spongy and Villous appearance, and full of 
small Blood-vessels, which can be readily injected from 
those of the Uterus. 

The True Chorion, — the term derived from Chorus, a 
company, numerous Vessels being found to exist in it k 
the Quadruped, — is thinner, smoother, and much dense? 
than the former. 

It is connected with the Spongy Chorion as far as ths I 
edge of the Placenta, where it separates from it, is rt- ] 
fleeted over the Surface of the Placenta, which is oppo- 
sed to the Foetus, and is afterwards continued over the 
■whole of the Cord. 

It is unifortn in its texture, has a transparent appear- 
ance, adheres to the Spongy Chorion and Surface of the 
Placenta, by a delicate Cellular Substance, and has no 
Vessels visible to the naked Eye, or which can be in- 
jected. 

The Amnois, — so called, according to some Authors, 
from its supposed resemblance to a Vessel used by the 
Ancients for the reception of Blood in Sacrifice,— line; 
the Surface of the True Chorion, and, with it, is re- 
flected from the Placenta upon the Cord, which it sup- 
plies with an external covering. 

It is thinner, more dense, and transparent, than the. 
Chorion, to which it adheres every where by a Jelly. 

It is smooth and polished on the side next the F actus, 
and is destitute of Blood-vessels. 

The Membranes, besides containing the Child and 
Waters, give origin to the latter, and, in the time of 
Labour, assist in opening the Orifice of the Uterus. 

The Waters, .called Liquor Amnii, are thinnest and 
clearest in the first months, after which they acquire 
some degree of colour and ropiness. 

The Liquor Amnii, is chiefly composed of the Serum 
of the Blood. In its natural state, it has all the cha- 
racters of the Liquor Pericardii, or of the Liquors 
exhaled from the Surfaces of other Membranes similar 
to the Pericardium. — It is supposed to be derived from 
the Exhalent Arteries of the Amnois. 

It is proportionally greater in quantity in the first than 
in the last months, but the proportion and quantity vary 
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considerably in different women, and in the same women 
m diUcrent pregnancies. 

Between the Amnios and Chorion, water is frequently 
collected, but in much smaller quantity than in the Am- 
nios, and is termed False Water, or False Delivery. It 
ig frequently discharged some time previous to the birth 
of the child, without any danger. 

The liquor Amnii defends the child and Umbilical 
Vessels from the pressure of the Uterus, assists in dis- 
tending die Uterus during Gestation, and allows the Fee- 
tus a certain degree of motion. 

In the time of labour, it also assists in dilating the 
Mouth of the Uterus, and, by lubricating the Vagina, fa- 
cilitates delivery. 

Peculiarities of the F<etus. 

AU the Bones of the Body, excepting a few, are »of(, 
yielding, and imperfect, and many of them entirely in a 
state of Cartilage. 

Th» Lead is large in proportion to the rest of the body, 
and the bones of the Cranium are united by Membrane, 
which allows the size of the head to be diminished, 
whereby its passage is facilitated in the lime of delivery. 

Between the Frontal and Parietal bones, is the Mem- 
brane called Bregma, formed by the Dura Mater and 
Pericranium, which commonly disappears before the 
child is two years of age, the margins of the bones being 
then united. 

— The other peculiarities of t,he Bones of the Foetus are 
taken notice of in the Description of the bones of the Adult. 

There is ;i arge proportion of Fluids, and the Solid* 
are generally s.fier than in the Adr.lt. 

The Skin is of a bright red colour, in consequence of its 
greater degree of Vas< ularity. 

That part chiefly of the Cellular Membrane is Adipose, 
which is upon the Surface of the body; scarcely any F.*| 
being found in the interior parts, where it gradually ac- 
cumulate! as the person grows older. 

The Bruir>, Spinal Marrow, and Nervous System, are 
proportionally larger, but softer. 

The Sanguiferous System, and Glandular Organs, ; t re 
larger. 

vol.. II. I 
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In the Eye is the Membrana Pupillaris, winch . 
iom the inner margin of the Iris, and completely covers 
Jie Pupil. 

It separates the Camerat from each other, and is very 
Vascular. According to Blumenbach, itkeeps the Iris 
expanded, during the rapid increase of the Ball of the 
Eye. 

The Crystalline Lens is almost Spherical, and has re- 
merous Vessels dispersed upon its Capsule. 

The MeatU9 Auditoiius is wholly Cartilaginous, and 
adheres by its extremity to an imperfect Bony Circle, in 
which the Membrana Tympani is placed. 

The Meatus Externus, and Membrana Tympani, ire 
lined by a Mucous Membrane, which is cast off alter 
JBirth. 

'1 he Thymus Gland, in the Partus, is a large Substance 
situated in the upper part of the Thorax, between the 
Layers of the Anterior Mediastinum. 

It lies over the Pericardium, and occupies the spaat 
where the Aorta sends off' the Carotid and Subclavia 
Branches, and extends a short way into the lore-part of 
the Neck. 

It has fwo long Cornua above, and two broad Lobes be- 
low, W of a pale-red colour, and becomes afterwards of a 
darker hue. 

A white serous Honor can frequently be squeezed from Us 
substance ; but it has no Excretory Duct ; nor is the use 
of the Fluid, or of the Gland itself, yet ascertained. 

S;imc Anatomists are of opinion, that the white Fluid 

is Chyle cent by a retrogade motion from the Thoracic 

ct, and that the Thymus Gland is a Diverticulum to 

■ hyle, when too great a quantity of Lymph is sent 

to the Subclavian Vein. 

In the Adult, the Thymus Gland is so completely ab- 
soi bed, that scarcely any thing but Cellular Substanct 
regains in its place. 

The Blood-vessels of the Thymus are Branches of the 
Subclavian and internal Mammary j the Nerves come 
from the great Sympathetics and Eighth Pair. 

Its Lymphatics have not yet been very accurately tra- 
ced. 

The Lungs are small, firm, and of a dark-red colour, 
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and tint when thrown into water, in consequence of tlie 
Bronchial Cells having not yet received Air. 

But if Air be admitted to them by putrefaction or 
otherwise, they swim in water, in the same ma.mcr s«i 
if Air had. been conveyed to them in consequence of 
Respiration. 

The Valve of Eustachius is distinct in the Fuitus, but 
frequently Cribriform in the Adult, is larger in pi >p<>r- 
tion, and is supposed to direct the Mood of the inferior 
Cava, immediately through the Foramen Ovale to the 
Left Auricle. 

In the back-part of the Septum, between the Right 
and Left Auricles, is the Foramen Ovale, nearly c (iial 
in size to the Mouth of the Inferior Cava, bounded by a 
thick Muscular edge termed Annulus Foraminis Ovalis. 

Upon the left side of the Foramen Ovale, a Membra- 
nous Valve is placed, which allows part of the Bh>od of 
the Might Auricle to pass through the Foramen Ovale 
immediately to the left one, but which completely pre- 
vents its return. 

The Blood going through the Foramen Ovale, assists 
in keeping up the balance of circulation between the 
two sides of the heart, till the Lungs be ready to re- 
ceive it. 

The pulmonary Artery divides Into three Branches, the 
right and left of which run to the Lungs, while the 
middle one, called Ductus Arteriosus, larger than both 
the other Branches, and its Area nearly equal to that 
of the Foramen Ovale, passes In an oblique direction to 
the beginning of the descending Aorta. 

The Ductus, or C&nalie Arteriosus, forms nearly one 
half of the Aorta, carries part of the Blood of the right 
Ventricle into that Artery, without allowing it to pass 
to the Lungs ; and the Aorta, formed in this manner, 
receives the force of both Ventricles, by which it is 
more enabled to send Blood through the Umbdical Ar- 
to the Placenta. 

The Stomach is of a rounder form than in the Adult, 
and commonly contains a small quantity of a Gelatinous 
Matter. 

The Appendix Vermiformis is larger in proportion, 
and is inserted into the extremity of ttie Colon, which, 
at this time, does not project to form a proper Caecum. 
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The Colon, and frequently also the «ndof the Ilium, 
re tilled with a greenish black Faces, of a viscid consii, 
snce, termed Meconium. 
The Liver is so large as to occupy both Hypochon. 
driac Regions. 

The Umbilical Vein passes from the Umbilicus, in j 
duplicative of the: Peritone um, to the left Branch of the 
Vena Port*, and carries the Blood from the Placenti 
to the Liver. 

From the Trunk of the Umbilical Vein, where it ter- 
minates in the Liver, a Branch called Ductus, or Canalit 
Yenosus, runs in a somewhat waving direction, and joins 
the left Vena Hepatica, where that Vein enters the 
Cava. 

The Ductus Venosus is much smaller than the trunk 
of the Umbilical Vein, and carries part of the Blood of 
the Vein directly to the heart, without allowing itto 
enter the circulation in the Liver. 

The Umbilical Vein sends Branches to the Right 
Lobe of the Liver, but is principally distributed through 
the Left Lobe ; while the Right Branch of the Vena 
Portse carries the Blood of the Splenic and Mesenteric 
Arteries to the Right Lobe of the Lher. 

After birth, the Left Lobe of the Liver, which was 
formerly more particularly supplied by the Umbilical 
Vein, receives an additional proportion of Blood from 
the Vena Port arum. 

The lenson why the Umbilical Vein goes partly to 
the Cava, and not entirely to the heart, is not under- 
stood. 

The Kidneys are irregular on their Surface being for- 
med of Lobes, each of which consists of a Cortical, a 
Medullary part, and a Papilla, and is covered by a pro- 
per Membrnne. 

The Glandula Renalis is almost as large as the Kid- 
ney, but afterwards rather diminishes than increases in 
size. 

The Bladder of the Urine is of a long form, and ex- 
tends almost to the Umbilicus. The greater part of it 
is above the Pelvis, and is more particularly covered by 
the Peritoneum than in the Adult. 

The Urachus, which is of a Conical form, ascends 
from the bottom of the Bladder, between the Umbilical 
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Arteries, and between the Peritoneum and Line* Alba, 
to the Umbilicus, and vanishes by degrees in the Umbi- 
lical Cord. ' ' : . 

It is formed bv a production of the Fundus Vesica^ 
and in the Human Body is generally solid, forming- a 
Suspensory Ligament of the Bladder. 

It has been sometimes found hollow at its beginning 
and has been said to be so, in one or two instances, 
throughout its whole length 

In the Foetal Quadruped, it is a large Tube, which 
transmits Urine from the Bladder to a Bag between the 
Amnios and Chorion, called Allantolt. 

The common Iliac Arteries divide, on each side, into 
a tmall External, and large Internal Branch. 

The principal part of the Internal Iliac is occupied in 
forming the Umbilical Arteries, which mount by the sides 
of the Bladder, on the outside of the Peritoneum, and 

Iierforate the Umbilicus in their progress to the Umbi- 
ical Cord. 

Soon after delivery, the Foramen Ovale, Ductus Ar- 
teriosus, and Venosus, with the Umbilical Vein and 
Arteries, begin to contract, and are, in general, com- 
pletely closed, and the Vessels shrivelled into Liga- 
ments within a year after birth. 

This obliteration is produced by a contractile powex 
in the parts, by a pressure in the surrounding Viscera, 
and by the Blood beiug directed through other chaa. 
nels. 

The Pelvis of the Foetus is commonly so small, that 
the principal parts of its Viscera are contained in the 
open Cavity of the Abdomen. 

The Prepuce of the Clitoris is proportionally so much 
larger in a young Foetus than it is afterwards, that, in an 
Abortion, a Female Foetus has been frequently mista- 
ken for a Male. 

The Tests are lodged during the greater part of Ges- 
tation, in the Cavity of the Abdomen, over the Psbae 
Muscles, and a little below the Kindncys. 

They then constitute a part of the Abdominal Vis- 
cera, and, in a similar manner with them, are connected 
to the. body by a production of the Peritoneum, which 
forms their Tunical Albuginca. 

Between the Test Left and Scrotum, a Fibrous and 
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Vascular Substance, of a Conical form, is extended,-- 
called by Mr. Huntet?, Gulmrnaculum, or Ligamentum 
Testis, which he considers .is a principal agent in direc- 
ting the course of the Testicle, and in making way for it 
in its descent. 

About the eighth month of pregnancy, the Testis, by 
means not yet completely ascertained, passes gradually 
along to the Scrotum, a process of the Peritoneum pre- 
ceding it, which afterwards forms its Vaginal Coat. 

The Testes through the whole of its course, contin- 
ues to be covered by the Peritoneum, is connected to 
the parts on which it rests, and has its Vessels passing 
to it from behind forwards, the same as when situated 
in the Abdomen. 

While the Testicle is passing through the Ring of 
the Abdominal Muscle, the Ligamentum Testis is found 
to be in some measure inverted, and to form the under 
and fore-part of the Vaginal Coat, on which the Cre- 
master Muscle is expanded. 

After the descent of the Testicle, the Peritoneal pro- 
cess, which descends along with it, begins to contract 
at the Ring, and a firm adhesion of its sides, to within 
a little distance of the Testick, is commonly found to 
be produced by the time of binh. 

Position of the Fatus. 

In the first months, the Embryo swims in the liquor 
Amnii, free from the pressure of the surrounding parts 
—and from many dissections and observations made by 
the latest Anatomists, it is ascertained, — that the head 
preponderates, and in general continues undermost till 
the child is delivered. 

Formerly it was supposed that the Embryo, in the 
first months, was situated with the head uppermost, and 
that, in the latter months, the attitude of the Foetus was 
inverted. 

The Foetus is observed to be coiled up into as round 
a figure as possible, so as to be properly adapted to the 
Cavity of the Uterus. 

The head is bent towards the Thorax, and the arms 
arc folded : — Th. knees are drawn towards the Abdo- 
men, and the heels towards the Nate9. 



The Spine is brnt into an arch, and «ne side of the 
body «>f the FoHus is frequently turned forwards. 

I he head is placed diagonally, with its long Diame- 
ter correspond, ng to that of the Pelvis, and the occiput 
opposed to the Os Tincac. 

Circulation of the Blood in the Fatus. 

The blood is sent bv the Arteries of the Uterus to the 
Substance of the Placenta, from which according- to 
most of the. ancient Anatomists, it passes to the Umbi- 
lical Vein by a direct communication of Branches ; or, 
according to the opinion of the gi eater part of modern 
Anatomists,— bv a bsorption. 

D\ t he Umbilical Vein ii goes t rincipally to be circu- 
lated in the Liver, and bv the Ductus Venosus, a small 
portion of it goes to the right Auricle of the heart. 

The blood sent from the Inferior Ca\a is tiansmitted 
by the boramen Ova!e to the left Auricle, and that sent 
by the Superior Cava is transmitted to the right Auri- 
cle and Ventricle, and from thence to the Pulmonary 
Artery. 

From the Pulmonary Artery, one portion of it passes 
through the Circulation of the 1. "tigs, and another goes 
b\ the Ductus Arteriosus to the Aorta Desrendens. 

From the Lungs it is retui ned by the Plomonary Veins 
to the Left Auricle, where it mixes with that coming 
from the right Auricle by the Foramen Ovale, and is 
sent bv the Aorta to the different parts of the bod v. 

From the Iliac Arteries, it is conveyed by the Umbi- 
lical Branches to the Substance of the Placenta, where 
one portion of it returns by corresponding Veins to the 
Fatus, the rest going to the Uterus in the manner it was 
discharged from the Uterine Arteries to the Branches 
iJmbdical Vein. 

L 3 



PART V. 



OF THE ABSORBENT SYSTEM. 



Of the Absorbents in Genera'. 

THE Absorbent System consists of the Absorbent Vn- 
te Is and tte Glands, the former of which are di- 

vided into Lymphatic and Lacteal Vessels. 

The are small pellucid Tubes, which have 

been discovered in most parts of the body, and are sup- 
posed to exist in all 

They begin by numberless open mouths, too minute 
to he visible to t u e naked Eye ; though, !y the assis- 
tance of Glasses, the Orifices of the Lacteals have been 
seen in the human body by Mr.CauiCKSHAsx, and those 
of the Lymphatics, in certain kinds of Fishes, by Dr. 
Mosruo. — Set: their Treatises upon tliis Subject. 

They arise from tiie External Surface of the body, 
from the Cellular Substance, from the Surfaces of the 
large Cavities, and from the Surface and Substance of 
the different Viscera ; — but haw- not yet been observed 
in the Cavity of the Cranium, or in the Placenta and its 
Membranes. 

In the different parts of the Body in general they run 
in two sets, one superficial and very numerous, the 
other accompanying the Arteries, and at least double 
their number. 

The Lacteals are of the same nature with the other 
Absorbents. They begin from the inside of the Intes 
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*'ncs, and, when these contain Alimentary matter, they 
carry a white Fluid, called Chyle, and at other times a 
Clear Fluid or Lymph, to be mixed with the contents of 
the Lymphatic*. 

-t of the Lymphatics, and all the Lacteals, termi- 
nate in the Thoracic Duct, by which the Lymph' and 
Chyle are conveyed to the red Veins, to be mixed with 
the Blood. 

The common place of termination is in the large 
Vein* in the bottom of the Neck ; — no facts or obser- 
vations having been yet established of their terminating 
in any other part of the Venous System. 

The coats of the Absorbents are thinner and more 
transparent, but stronger than those of the Red Veins, 
being able to support a Column of Mercury of conside- 
rable weight ; but from their thinness they cannot be 
enumerated. 

They are generally supposed however to be formed 
of different Membranous Layers, like the Blood-vessels. 
Fibres can be seen in them, and their Muscularity is 
rendered probable by the Contractile power which they 
■re </')sei red to possess in a living or moribund Animal. 
By this contractility they convey their contents from 
their Origins towards their terminations, in which they 
are assisted by the motions of tlie surrounding parts, in- 
dependent of such a Vis a tergo as contributes to propel 
the Blend through ihe Veins. 

They are burnished with Blood-vessels for their nou- 
rishment, as sometimes observed by penetrating injec- 
tions ; and this is rendered still more evident by their 
being susceptible nf inflammation and pain. 

The presence of Nerves also appears probable from the 
stttttcnesa of their feeling when in a state of inflamma- 
tion. 

In general, they form an irregular Net-work, having 
nt communications with each other ; and these 
st numerous in the vicinity of their Glands. 
Through their whole extent, they are intercepted by 
. which atx placed in pairs, and are of a semicir- 
cular form, bavin- of each Valve fixed to the 
\ essel, and the other edge loose across its 
iui! turned towards the general teitmnatiens 
The Valves are Found, in some pans, to be situated 
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Sit equal distances ; in others, more irregularly,-»Their 
number also is very uncertain, amounting in some parts 
to three or four, and in others to seven or eight, or up. 
wards, in the length of an inch ; — but varying still move 
with respect to number, in different Bodies, and in dif- 
ferent pavts of the Body. 

When the Absorbents are destended, they appear 
largest on the side of the Valves towards their general' 
termination, and the enlargements are such as to give 
the Lymphatics a jointed, and the Lacteals frequently 
a vesicular appearance. 

In the termination of the Absorbents, whether in th« 
Thoracic Duel, or in the Red Veins, there is always 
one and commonly two Valves, to prevent the content* 
of the Duct or of the Veins from passing into them. 

The use of the Valve is to promote the general course 
of the Lymph and Chyle, and to prevent the relrcgade 
motion of these Fluids within their Vessels. 

Use of the Absorbents : The Lymphatics take in the 
Fluids applied to their orifices by the Capillary Attrac- 
tion, and by a power inherent in themselves, and by 
their contractile nature conduct them into the Mass of 
Blood, whereby they prevent morbid accumulations — 
The Lacteals, in like manner, receive the Chyle from 
the Intestines for the nourishment of the Body. 

The Conglobate Glands, or Glands of the Absorbent 
Vessels, are found in various parts of the Body, and are 
situated in the Cellular Substance under the Skin, or 
over the Trunks of the Blood-vessels belonging to the 
different Viscera : — They are of a round or Oval form, 
and frequently a little flattened. 

They are of different sizes, from that of a Millet-seed 
to that of a Substance near an inch in diameter; and 
sometimes several are collected into one mass. 

Their colour also varies in different parts of the body 
and at different times of life. 

In young subjects, they are generally largest, and of 
a redish or brown colour, but become smaller and pa- 
ler with increasing age ; and immediately under tie 
Skin, they are rcder and firmer thin" within the large 
Cavities. 
They hare a smooth, dense, Membranous Caterings 
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Micm a shining' appearance, and are connee- 
the surrounding parts by loose Cellular Substance. 
ir Coat is connected to the Glandular part by a 
Cellular Membrane, which according to Dr. Hali.er, 
is pervaded by a Succut proprius full of Globules, which 
Mr. Hewson supposed, afterwards form the Hed Glo- 
bules of the Blood. 

Like oilier Glands, they have Arteries, Veins, and 
Nerves, entering their composition. 

j arc described by some Anatomists, as being 

sed of Ceils internally, while others consider them 

j; a Congeries of convoluted Absorbent Vessels. 

Mosl of the Glands ha\e much of the former, but many 

of tin m of the latter appearance. 

The Absorbents entering into the Glands, are called 
J' .■ Ji/t-i ,-,(.'(/. When they approach, or come in con- 
uli the Gland, they split into radiated Branches, 
which, after spreading over it, penetrate into its Sub- 
stance. 

ter part of the Absorbents, approaching a 
e in it in this manner, while others turn 
:■, over it, and terminate in other Absorbents 
ni in other Glands 

v. the opposite side of the Glands, vessels go out 

in t lit- manner they entered it, and are termed Vasa Kf- 

ferentia- "They arc frequent y, though by no means al- 

, fewer in number, but larger than the Vasa Infer- 

entia. 

A of the Absorbents go through several Glands, 

parts through one only, before they reach 

ral terminations. 

Lymph and Chyle are strained through the 

Glands, by which they are supposed to undergo certain 

s, — but the nature of these changes has not yet 

bten ascertained. 



Of the Particular Absorbents. 

The Suptrficial Absorbents r.f the Lot-er Extremities, 
■ ot numerous vessels, which lie between the Skia 
and Musclet.. 
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They belong to the Integuments in general, and are 
much more numerous than the Subcutaneous Red 
Veins. 

They can be traced from the Toes, round which they 
form a Plexus. 

From the Toes, several Branches, likewise forming a 
Plexus, run over the top of the Foot to the inner part 
of the Leg, and from that along the corresponding part 
of the Knee. 

From the outer part of the Foot, another Plexus a- 
rises, which runs along the outside of the Leg, where 
it splits into two divisions, one of which crosses obliquely 
over the fore-part of the Tibir, to the Lj'tnphatics at 
the inner side of the Knee. 

The other division pai-ses partly to the Political 
Glands, some ascending upon the outer and back-part 
of the Thigh. 

The Puiitical Glands are commonly two or three ill 
number, and are situated near the Artery of <he same 
name, but frequently they are so small and so muck 
buried in Fat, as 10 be discovered with difficulty. 

From the Sole, another Plex'isof Lymphatics arises, 
and joins these upon the Leg al read v described. 

From the inside of the Knee a Plexus runs up, con- 
sisting of from twelve to twenty Trunks, which pass af- 
terwards on the fore aud inner part oi"the Thigh to die 
Groin. 

The greater part of the Trunks of the Plexus, a&J 
company the Vein called Saphtna Major, and in their 
passage they receive many sn.all bunches from the 
out©; and back-part of the Thigh. 

In the Groin, they split into Brunches which pene- 
trate the Inguinal Glands. 

The Inguinal Glands are generally from six or eight 
to a dozen in number, and are of very different sizes ; 
but sometimes the number is smaller, in consequence of 
two or moie of them being united into one large Gland. 
Of the Inguinal Glai ds, some lie in ihe angle b tweeu 
the Thigh and Abdomen, and others a few inches far- 
ther down en the fore-part of the Thigh. 

The greater number are placed upon the outer part 
of the Tendinous Aponeurosis, the rest deeper, being 
in contact with the great Blood-vessels. 
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The Superficial Lymphatics of the Thigh enter the 
lowest of these Glands ; one or mdre of them, however, 
frequently pass by the first Glands they mtet with, and 
penetrate others higher in the Groin, and sometimes a 
few do not enter any Glands till they go into the Abdo- 
men. 

Into the Inguinal Glands enter likewise the superfi- 
cial Lymphatics of the upper and back-part of the Thigh 
with those of the Nates and of the Abdomen and Loins. 

The deep-seated Lymphatics of the Loiver Extremity are 
situated among the Muscles. — they accompany the 
Blood-vessels and are few in number when compared 
with the Subcutaneous set. 

In several places, one only has been yet observed on 
each side of the Trunks of the Arteries, though, in o- 
thers, they are somewhat more numerous, forming a 
Plexus over the Blood-vessels. 

They arise from the sides of the Toes, and from the 
deep parts of the Sole, accompanying the Plantar Ar- 
teries; and after reaching the Leg, they run up with 
the posterior Tibial Artery to the Ham. 

In the Ham, they lie close upon the Trunk of the 
Artery, and enter the Political Glands. 

Besides these, there are similar but smaller Lympha- 
tics, which beg-in upon the upper part of the Foot, and 
afterwards accompany the anterior Tibial, and the Fi- 
bular Arteries, receiving Branches from the deep parts 
of the fore and outer-side of the Lep,. 

The anterior 1'ibial and the Fibular Lymphatics, ter- 
minate with the posterior Tibial in the Glands of the 
Ham. 

From the Political Glands, two and sometimes more 
Trunks of considerable size are sent out, « hi'ch accom- 
pany the Femoral Artery, and at different distances, 
which communicate with each other, by Branches which 
pass obliquely across the Artery. 

At the upper part of the Thigh, they enter the under- 
most of the Inguinal Glands, where the Lymph bflne 
superficial and deep-seated Absorbents of the Limb is 
mixed and incorporated. 

The superficial Lymphatics of the Scrotum enter the 
upper and inner Inguinal Glands, those deaper seated 
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passing with the Lymphatics of the Testicle into the 
Abdomen. 

The superficial Lymphatics of the Penis begin at the 
Prepuce, and form a lew Trunks which run principally 
upon the Dorsum Penis, receiving 1 in their passage 
Branches which turn round from its inferior surface. 

In some Subjects, they unite into trunks in the mid. 
die of the Dorsum Penis, which afterwards separate 
into right and left parts. 

In others, they are more unconnected, and in all they 
appear to divide at the root of the Penis into right and 
left Branches, passing into the corresponding Inguinal 
Glands, wh ch lie next the Symphysis of the Pubis. 

The deep-seated Lymphatics <>f the Penis arise from the 
Glans, and from the Body of the Penis, and accompany 
the Arteries into the under part of the Pelvis. 

The Lymphatics of the Testicle are numerous, and are 
among the largest of the Body some of them exceeding 
the size of a Crow-quill. 

They arise from the Coats and Body of the Testicle, 
and from the Epididymis , and run with the Spermatic 
Cord through the Ring of the Abdominal Muscle, to 
terminate in the Lumbar Glands.— In their passage, 
they have few communications with each other. 

The Lymphatics of the external parts of Generation if 
Women, go partly to the Inguinal Glands of each side, 
and partly through the Rings of the external oblique 
Muscles, in company with the round Ligaments of (lie 
Uterus, and terminate in the Iliac or in the Lumbar 
Glands. 

The superficial Lymphatics of the under part o/tk 
Jbdovien, those of the Loins, Nates, and verge of the 
Jnus, pass into the Inguinal Glands, each set termina- 
ting in such of the Glands as lie nearest parts to which 
the Vessels belong. 

The Inguinal Glands, having received the Lympha- 
tics of the Inferior Extremity, and likewise the superfi- 
cial Lymphatics of the external parts of Generation, 
send out Trunks fewer in number, but considerably 
large than thu^e which entered the Glands. 

The Vassa Elien mia of the Inguinal Glands enter 
the Abdomen tinker Povpart's Ligament, in company 
with the Inguinal and Iliac Artery. 
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Some of them go into the Glands situated about the 
Iliac or the Lumbar blood-vessels. The Iliac Gland* 
lire frequently almost as numerous as the Glands of the 
Groin, and one of them is generally found larger than 
the rest, and placed at the inner edge of Poupart's Li- 
gament. The Lumbar Glands are more numerous than 
any of the classes already described, and are placed 
over the Abdominal Aorta, Inferior Cava, and bodies of 
the Lumbar Vertebrx. 

Tht rest of the Lymphatics from the Lower Extre- 
mity descend at the side of the Pelvis, near the Inter- 
nal Iliac Blood-vessels, and pass through some of the 
Glands which are situated there. 

The last-mentioned Lymphatics are joined by absor- 
bents from the viscera of the Pelvis in general, especi- 
ally by those of the Bladder and Vesicular. Seminales in 
the Male, and by a portion of those of the Uterus and 
of the Vagina in the Female. 

The Lymphatic* of the Bladder, in both sexes, accom- 
pany its principal Blood-vessels, pass through some small 
Glands upon the side of it, and, at the under part of the 
Pelvis, go into the Glands which surround the Internal 
Iliac Artery and Vein. 

The Lymphatics of the Uterus run in two Sets ; one, 
which is the largest, goes with the Appogastric, the 
other with the Spermatic Blood-vessels. 

The Hypogastric Lymphatics form a Plexus which runs 
from above downwards, into Glands situated on the 
sides of the Vagina. 

From these Glands they pass to others which sur- 
round the Internal Iliac Vessels, and then intermixing 
with the Trunks from the extremities, they terminate 
in the Thoracic Duct. 

The Lymphatics, corresponding with the Spermatic 
Vessels, terminate in the Lumbar Glands, as in the 
Male. 

The Lymphatics of the Uterus, like its Blood-vessels 
are much enlarged and of consequence easily discovered, 
in the Gravid state. 

1 he Lymphatics of the Rectum go first into small 
Glands which lie between it and the Os Sacrum, and 
afterwards terminate in the Lumbar Plexus of Glands 
and Vessels,. 
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Besides the Lymphatics which lie on the inside of 
the external Iliac Artery, there are others situated on 
the outside of it, upon the Psoas Muscle. 

Of these, one part passes up to the Lumbar Plexus, 
and goes under the Aorta, in different Branches whicb 
terminate in the Thoracic Duct. 

Another part passes under the Iliac Arteries, and ap. 
pears upon the Os Sacrum, forming a remarkable Plei. 
us, which goes through many Glands, and is chiefly situ- 
ated behind the Aorta and Vena Cava. 

The Lacteal Vessels, so called from conveying a fluid 
like milk, which is termed Chyle, begin upon the inner 
Surface of the Intestines. Each Lacteal takes its ori. 
gin upon one of the Villi, by numerous short radiated 
Branches, and each Branch is furnished with an Oritice 
for imbibing the Chyle. 

From the Villi the Lacteals run a considerable wiy 
under the Muscular Coat of the Intestines, and then 
pass obliquely through them, uniting in their course in- 
to larger Branches. 

They follow the direction of the Blood-vessels, and 
their Trunks are double the number of the Arteries,— 
one being situated on each side of them. 

Upon the outside of the Intestines an external set ap. 
pears. They run between the Peritoneal and Musciilw 
Coats, and commonly placed someway in the directiun 
of the Intostine, and with a few ramifications. 

The Superficial and deep-seated Lacteals communi- 
cate in the Substance of the Intestines, and,, after lm- 
ing them, commonly form a Plei.:is, which runs between 
the plies of the Mesentery and Mesocolon, without fal- 
lowing the course of the Blood- Vessels. 

The Lacteals of the Jejunum are larger and more nu- 
merous than those of the Ilium, the principal part of the 
Chyle being contained in this Intestine. 

In their course, they pass through a great number of 
Lacteal or Mesenteric Glands, which like the Lacteali 
themselves, are largest and most numerous in that part 
of the Mesentery which belongs to the Jejunum. 

The Mesenteric Glands are seated in the Fat between 
the Layers of the Mesentery, near the Branchings »f 
the Blood-vessels. 
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They arc commonly scattered over the Mesentery, at 
a little distance from each other ; but there are seldom 
any observed within two or three inches of the Intes- 
tines. 

They are of different sizes in different parts of the Me- 
sentery, some being about a half, or two thirds of an inch 
in diameter, while others arc so small as to be traced with 
difficulty. 

Their Structure is the same with that of the Absor- 
bent Glands in other parts of the Body, but they are ge- 
ne rally flatter, and are of a white colour when filled with 
the Chyle. 

They are considered by some Authors as dividing the 
Lncteals into different Orders. 

From the Intestines to the Glands, the Lecteals are 
called Vasaa Lactea Frimi Generis, and from the Glands 
to the Thoracic Duct, Vassa Lactea Secundi Generis. 

Some divide them into three Orders ; — the first con- 
sisting of those which go from the Intestines to the 
Glands, — the second of those which run from one set of 
Glands to another,— and the third, of those which pass 
from the Glands to the Thoracic Duct. 

The Lacteals of the small Intestines, after passing 
through the different Glands of the Mesentery, form atlast 
one, and frequently two, three, or more Trunks, which 
accompany the Trunk of the superior Mesenteric Artery, 
till they arrive at the right side of the Aorta, where they 
sometimes pass into the Thoracic Duct: At other times 
they descend a little, and join the Trunks from the Infe- 
rior Extremities, to form that Duct. 

The Absorbents of the Great are of an Inferior size in 
proportion to those of the Small Intestines, and have 
seldom, though sometimes, been observed to be filled 
with Chyle. 

In their course they go through the Mesocolic Glands, 
which are situated between the Layers of the Mesoco- 
lon, but are generally much less numerous and conside- 
rably smaller than those of the Mesentery, or of most o- 
ther parts of the Body. 

The Absorbents of the Ctecuin, and of the right portion 
of the Colon, join those of the Small Intestines, about the 
root of the Mesentery. 
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Those of tht left portion of the Colon accompany the 
Inferior Mesenteric Artery, and communicate with large 
Lymphatics near its Hoot. 

They terminate at last in the Lumbar Glands, or go 
directly into the lower part of the Thoracic Duct 

Of the Absorbents of the Stomach, one set runs upon 
its small, and another upon its great Curvature, but nei- 
ther the one nor the other are found to carry Chjle, 
though a few have been observed filled with it in other 
animals, — as the Dog. 

The former of these, composed of Branches from the 
upper and under surfaces of the Stomach, accompany 
the Superior Coronary Artery. 

In their passage, they go through a few small Glandi 
situated at the junction of the Omentum Minus to the 
Stomach, and, after becoming larger they enter other 
Glands in company with the deep-seated Lympliu 
the Liver, along with which they terminate in the Tto. 
racic Duct. 

The other set passes from the great Curvature of the 
Stomach, partly to the right, and partly to the left side, 
and, as on the small Curvature, are formed of Branchc* 
from its opposite Surfaces. 

Those on the Left side receive the Lymphatics of the 
middle and corresponding half of the Omentum Majus. 
Running to the left side of the large Curvature of the 
Stomach, and passing through one or two small Glandi 
on it, they go with the Lymphatics of the Spleen ad 
pancreas to the Thoracic Duct. 

Those of the right side receive the Lymphatics of Che 
corresponding half of the great Omentum, and also pw* 
through one or two small Glands which lie close to the 
right Gastric Artery. 

In their descent by the Pylorus, they meet the PlexHs 
which accompany the superior Coronary Artery, and run 
with them, and with the deep Lymphatics of the Liver to 
the Thoracic Duct. 

The Lymphatics of the Liver, as in other Viscera, run 
in two sets, the superfical of which are numerous, and 
unite into Trunks in the manner Roots unite to form the 
trunk of a tree. 

The Superficial and deep sets communicate so freely 
(hal upon injecting the Lymphatic? on the external Stir- 
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face, the deep-seated Absorbents are readily filled from 
them. 

The principal part of the Lymphatics upon the convex 
Surface of the Liver, go by a right and left Plexus to- 
wards the Suspensory Ligament. 

Running along this Ligament they directly perforate 
the Diaphragm, after which they pass through Glands si- 
tuated upon the anterior part of the Pericardium. 

Other Lymphatics from the convex part of the Liver 
run towards the lateral Ligaments, where thgy form on 
each side one or more Trunks of considerable size. 

From the lateral Ligaments they pass through the sub- 
stance of the Diaphragm, and afterwards run forwards on 
its convex Surface, following the direction of the Ribs. — 
Not unfrequcntly, these Vessels, instead of perforating 
the Diaphragm, run downwards and terminate in the 
Thoracic Duct, within the Abdomen. 

In their course upon the Diaphragm, they often send 
Branches backwards, which terminate in Glands upon 
the Esophagus — in other instances, these Branches are 
observed to go directly into the Thoracic Duct. 

They receive Branches from the Substance of the Dia- 
phragm, and after perforating two or three Glands upon 
its Surface ; they join the Trunks from the Ligamentum 
Suspensoritim. 

The Lymphatics from the lateral Ligaments, joined 
by those from the Ligamentum Suspensorium, form 
either a principal Trunk, or a Plexus, which runs up, 
sometimes between the Layers of the anterior Mediasti- 
num, and at other times, in company with the internal 
Mammary Blood-vessels on each side. 

When this trunk or Plexus runs in the anterior Medi- 
astinum, it most frequently terminates in the upper end 
of the Thoracic Duct ; — sometimes, however, it commu- 
nicates with the general termination of the right side of 
the Neck. 

When they accompany the internal Mammary Vessels, 
they are observed to terminate, the left in the Thoracic 
Duct, and the right in the general termination of that 
side. 

The Lymphatics on the concave Surface of the Liver 
run towards the Porta, and join the deep-seated Set. 
— One part of them goes over the under Surface of the 
VOL. II. M 
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Gall-bladder, from which they receive numerous small 
Branches. 

The deep-seated Lymphatics accompany the Blood 
and Biliary Vessels, and communicating with the Super- 
ficial Absorbents already mentioned, they pass through 
several Glands situated about the Trunk of the Vena Por- 
tx, and terminate in the Thoracic Duct, near the root of I 
the superior Mesenteric Artery. 

The Superficial Lymphatics of the Spleen are remar- 
kably small. They pass from its convex to its concave 
Surface, where they join the deep-seated Lymphatics, ' 
which are very considerable in size and number. 

The Splenic Plexus of Lymphatics accompany the 
Splenic Artery, and go through several Glands of a dark 
colour scattered along the Surface of that Vessel. 

The Lymphatics of the Spleen receive those of the 
Pancreas, which run into them in a transverse direction. 

In their course, they unite with the Lymphatics < I 
Stomach and those descending from the under part ofthe 
Liver; and the whole of them, near the head ofthe Pan- 
creas, form a considerable Plexus. From this Plexus, 
Branches are sent off, some passing over the Duodenum, 
and others under it, and all of them going into theTJio- 
racic Duct near the termination ofthe Lacteals. 

The Lymphatics of the Kidney arc seldom seen, excep- 
ting when it is enlarged or ulcerated, in which case they 
may sometimes be distinctly observed. 

The Superficial Absorbents run from its outer towards 
its inner ndge, where, meeting with those deep-seated, 
they commonly unite with them, and form a Plexus which 
■accompanies the Renal Blood-vessels, after which they 
pass through some ofthe Lumbar Glands, and terminate 
in large Lymphatics near the Aorta. 

The Lymphatics of theCapsula Renalis, which are nu- 
merous in proportion to its size, terminate in the Renal 
Plexus. 

All the Absorbents already described, excepting those 
from the convex Surface of the Liver, terminate in the 
Thoracic Duct near its beginning. 

The Thoracic Duct, at its under extremity, is formed 

by the union of three, or sometimes of more principal 

1 rnnks, lire first of which is composed ofthe Lymphat- 

the right, and the second of those ofthe left infer- 
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ior Extremity *— the third Trunk, or set of Trunks, be- 
longs chiefly to the Lacteals. 

These large Absorbents unite so as to form the Duct 
over the third Vertebra of the Loins. 

Sometimes they unite upon the second Vertebra of 
the Loins, where the Duct formed by them is twice or 
thrice as large in diameter as it is higher up. 

Commonly it enlarges again upon the first Vertebra 
of the Loins, where it has generally been call 
ceptacle of the Chyle and considered as the beginning 
of the Duct, being* often found forming an oval, or Pi- 
riform Bag, about the third of an inch in diameter. 

These large Trunks which form the Thoracic Duct 
lie close upon the Spine, those of the right skle being 
placed below the right Crus of the Diaphragm, and 
those of the left between the Aorta and Spine, while the 
Thoracic Duct itself lies at first behind the Aorta, 
but afterwards passes from it upwards, and a little to the 
right side, till it gets before the hist Vertebra of the 
Loins. 

Mere it is situated behind the right Crus of the Dia- 
phragm, a little higher than the right Renal Artery, 
from whence it passes upwards, and afterwards appears 
in the Thorax, upon the fore and right side of the Spine, 
between the Aorta and Vena Azygos, where it is sup- 
d to be considerably assisted by the strokes of the 
Aorta in impelling its Fluids. 

In the middle ot the Thorax, it is smaller than else- 
where, being only about a line in diameter. After this 
it gradually enlarges, and, near its termination, is about 
an eighth or tenth of an inch over. 

In the Thorax, it receives the Lymphatics of the 
Spatia Intercostalia, one or two of which accompanies 
each of the Intercostal Arteries, and the whole go 
through small Glands placed near these Arteries, hut 
numerous about the sides of the Dorsal Vertebra 
form a sort of chain. 
Here, likewise, it receives Branches from the Eso- 
phagus and Lungs, the former of which is surrounded 
with a number of Glands, and with a remarkable and in- 
trical f Lymphatic Vessels. 

The Superficial Lymphatics of the Lungs form large 
il;c, which have smaller Areola within them, tnj 
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larger running chiefly between the Lobules, and the 
smaller passing over them in such a manner as to cover 
almost the whole Surface of the Lungs. 

From the surface they go to the root of the Lunjjs, 
where they pass through the Bronchial Glands, which 
have already been taken notice of in the descriptionof 
the Lungs. 

At this place they are joined by the deep-seated Lym- 
phatics which creep along the Branches of the Trachea 
and of the Pulmonary Blood-vessels. 

Through the medium of the Bronchial Glands, the 
Lymphatics of the two sides of the Lungs communicate 
freely with each other. 

Having left the Glands, the principal part of thoie 
from the left Lung form a trunk of considerable size, 
which terminates in the Thoracic Duct behind the bi- 
furcation of the Trachea. 

The rest of the Absorbents of the left Lung p«s 
through Glands behind the Arch of the Aorta, which 
are likewise common to those of the Heart. They run 
at last by a principal Trunk into the Thoracic Duct near 
its termination. 

After leaving the Bronchial Glands, the Absorbenfsof 
the right Lung form a few principal Trunks, one of 
which commonly ascends on the fore part of the Vena 
Cava Superior, and, running in a convoluted manner, 
opens into the Trunk u Inch terminates in the Veins in 
the right side of the Neck. 

The rest of these Trunks go into the Thoracic Duct, 
near the bifurcation of the Trachea. 

The Absorbents of the Heart are small, but numerous, 
and form principal Trunks which accompany the Coro- 
nary Arteries, and, like them, the largest belong to the 
left" Ventricle. 

Erom the side of the right Coronary Artery, an Ab- 
sorbent Trunk which corresponds with it, passes over 
the Arch of the Aorta to a Gland commonly found be- 
hind the origin of the Carotid Arteries. 

From this Gland it goes afterwards to the general 
termination in the right side of the Neck. 

The Lymphatic trunk accompanying the left Coro- 
nary Artery is formed of two principal Branches, one of 
which runs in the Groove between the Ventricles on the 
superior Surface of the Heart : The other runs in a si- 
milar Groove on the under side of the Heart, and liav- 
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ing reached the space between the Auricles and Ven- 
tricles, turns round to join the former Branch near its 
corresponding Artery. 

The Trunk runs next to a Gland placed behind the 
Pulmonary Artery, between the arch of the Aorta and 
root of the Trachea, which, with the others here situa- 
ted, is common to the Absorbents of the Heart and 
Lungs. 

This trunk terminates at length in the upper end ot 
the Tnoracic Duct. 

The Thoracic Duct, after receiving numerous Lym- 
phatics within the Thorax, and having reached as high 
as the third or fourth Dorsal Vertebra, passes obliquely 
over to the left side of the Spine, behind the Esopha- 
gus and end of the arch of the Aorta, or beginning of 
the Aorta Descendens, till it reaches the left Carotid 
Artery. 

After this, it emerges from the Thorax, and runs be- 
tween the Longus Colli Muscle and Internal Jugular 
Vein, to about the sixth Vertebra of the Neck. 

It now makes a turn downwards, and, after descend- 
ing near an inch, terminates in the upper and back part 
of the angle formed by the left Internal Jugular and 
Subclavian Vein. 

Throughout its whole course, it has a waving appear- 
ance, and this becomes more conspicuous in proportion 
as it is distended by injection. Near the middle of the 
Thorax, it not unfrequently splits into two or more bran- 
ches, and sometimes forms a Plexus, the Branches of 
which again unite into a common trunk a little higher up. 
After emerging from the Thorax, it commonly di- 
vides into two parts, which unite again previous to the 
termination of the Duct in the red Veins ; and where 
there is no division, there is generally a Dilatation or 
Sac at the termination. 

Sometimes there is one termination in the angle for- 
med by the red Veins, and one or tsvo in the Subclavian 
Vein, and now and then, though more seldom, in the 
Internal Jugular, near the angle. 

In a few instances, it has been found double through 
its whole length, one Duct going to the common place 
of termination in the left side of the Neck, and the o- 
ther in the corresponding part in the right. 
M 2 
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It has also, in a few rare instances, been found termi- 
nating in the Veins in the right side of the Neck, while 
a short trunk, similar to that commonly found there, has 
terminated in the left side. 

The Superior, in a similar manner with the Inferior 
Extremities, have two sets of Lymphatics, one lying 
immediately under the Integuments, and belonging to 
the Skin and Cellular Substance under it, the other ac- 
companying the principal Blood-Vcssels, and belonging 
to the parts deep-seated. 

The Superficial Lymphatics are numerous, and rea- 
dily seen in emaciated Subjects. 

They arise from the fore and back-parts of the fingers 
and hand, by a considerable number of Branches, and 
form an extensive Plexus upon the corresponding sides 
of the Fore- Arm. 

Those upon the anterior part of the Fore-arm run 
directly upwards to the Arm, while the Lymphatics on 
its back-part, separate into two sets, one of which pas- 
ses obliquely over the Muscles on the anterior part of 
the Fore-Arm. 

The Lymphatics of the Fore- Arm run over the bend- 
ing of the elbow, and afterwards ascend upon the fore 
and inner part of the Arm, the greater number of them 
running near the Basilic Vein. 

Some of them frequently pass through small Glands 
placed along the Humeral Artery, one of which is com- 
monly found a little above the inner Condyle of the 
Os Humeri, others do not appear to enter any Glands 
till they reach those of the Axilla. 

A few Lymphatics accompany the Cephalic Vein, and 
receive Branches from the outer part of the arm, and, 
after passing between the Pectoral and Deltoid Mus- 
cles, penetrate Glands at the under side of the Clavicle. 

Of the deep-seated Lymphatics, two commonly ac- 
company each principal Artery in the Fore-Arm, and 
these uniting at the elbow, form two principal Lympha- 
tics, which accompany the trunk of the Humeral Arte- 
ry. 

Having reached the upper part of the arm, they en- 
ter the Axillary Glands, where they are joined by Lym- 
phatics which come from the Mamma and lateral parts 
of the Thorax, after passing through small Glands pla- 
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ced upon the under edge of the former and of the large 
Pectoral Muscle. 

The Axillary Glands vary in number and size in dif- 
ferent persons. They are somewhat smaller, and fewer 
in number than those of the Groin. They are generally 
surrounded by a considerable quantity of Fat, and are 
situated in the hollow between the large Pectoral and 
Latissimus Dorsi Muscles, adhering closely to the 
Trunks of the Axiliary Blood-Vessels and Nerves. 

From the Axillary Glands large Branches go under 
the Clavicle, and form a Trunk, which in the left side, 
commonly joins the Thoracic Duct near its termination. 
In the right side, they join the short Trunk which forms 
the second general termination of the Absorbent Sys- 
tem. Sometimes this Trunk, proceeding from the Su- 
perior Extremity, terminates in the Subclavian Vein, at 
a little distance from the general termination. 

The Axillary Glands receive also the Subcutaneous 
Lymphatics from the back-part of the Thorax, and like- 
wise the Lymphatics from the Integuments and Mus- 
cles of the Scapula. 

The Lymphatics on the outside of the Head accompa- 
ny the Blood-vessels, and pass through Glands in their 
way to the Neck. 

Those passing down with the Temporal Artery go 
through small Glands connected with the Parotid Gland, 
and also through others situated immediately under the 
root of the Zygoma. 

The Lymphatics which accompany the Occipital 
Blood-vessels penetrate one or two minute Glands pla- 
ced a little behind the root of the ear, over the Mastoid 
Process of the Temporal Bone. 

The Lymphatics proceeding from the different parts 
of the Face accompany the Branches and Trunk of the 
Facial Artery. 

Some of them pass through Glands situated upon the 
outside of the Buccinator Muscle, while the principal 
Trunks go through a number of large Glands placed 
upon the outer, and also at the under part of the Lower 
Jaw, at the anterior edge of the Masseter Muscle, and 
about the Inferior Maxillary Gland. 

The Lymphatics from the inner part of the Nose run 
principally with the internal Maxillary Artery, and pass 
M 3 
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through Glands situated behind the Angle of the Lower 
Jaw, where they are joined by those which belong to 
the inner parts of the Mouth. 

The Lymphatics of the Tongue, and likewise of the 
Muscles and other parts about the Os Hyoides, enter 
the Glands placed behind the angle of the lower Jaw. 

Lymphatics have been frequently searched for in the 
Brain, but their existence in that Organ is not yet fully 
ascertained, though rendered highly probable, — from an 
appearance of Lymphatics having been now and then 
observed iipon the surface of the Dura Mater, and be- 
tween the Tunica Arachnoides and Pia Mater, — from 
Lymphatics and Glands being occasionally found in, or 
immediately on the outside of the passages of the Blood- 
vessels of the Brain, — from swellings in the Lymphatic 
Glands of the Neck, following diseases «f the Brain, — 
from the Absorption of Water, which has sometimes 
happened in Hydrocephalus cases, and from their hav- 
ing been found on the Brain of Fishes. 

From the superficial and deep part of the Head in 
general, the Lymphatics accompany the External and 
Internal Jugular Veins and the Carotid Arteries, re- 
ceiving at the same time Branches from the Muscles 
and other parts of the Neck. 

The principal part of these Lymphatics go along with 
the Internal Jugular Vein and Carotid Artery, and in 
their passage form a remarkable Plexus, which goes 
through the numerous Glands seated near the Blood- 
vessels, composing a chain, from which they are termed 
Concatenates. 

The Glandule Concatenate are more numerous than 
any other set of Glands in the Body, excepting those 
which belong to the Mesentery. 

The Cervical Plexus of Lymphatics having passed 
through the Glandulse Concatenate, unite at the bottom 
of the Neck into a trunk, which in the left side, enters 
the Thoracic Duct near its termination, and in the right 
goes into the trunk, which forms the general termina- 
tion of that side. 

The trunk which forms this general termination is 
only from a quarter to half an inch in length, but its 
Bize not much less than that of the Thoracic Duct. 
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It is formed by Lymphatics from the rig-ht side of 
the Liver, Diaphragm, Heart, and the right Lobe of 
the Lungs, by those of the right Aim, right side of the 
Head, Neck, and Thyroid Gland ; the Lymphatics of 
the left side of the Thyroid Gland forming a trunk 
which ends in the Thoracic Duct. 

Besides this common Termination, some of the»e Lym- 
phatics occasionally open into the Internal Jugular, or 
into the Subclavian Vein, at a little distance from the 
angle formed by these two Veins. 

M 4 



PART VI. 



BLOOD-VESSELS IN GENERAL, 



The Blood-Vessels are divided into Arteries and Veim. 
Arteries. 

The Arteries are elastic Canals, which convey the Blood 
from the Heart to the different parts of the Body, and 
are distinguished from the Veins by their Pulsation. 

They have obtained their name from the Ancients, 
supposing" that they carried the finer parts of the Blood 
mixed with Air, — forming- what they considered the 
Animal Spirits. 

The Original Trunks of the Arteries, or those which 
arise from the Heart, are two in number, viz. the Pul- 
monary Artery and Aorta, — all the others being derived 
from these. 

They are dispersed over the whole Body, and every 
where surrounded with Cellular Substance. 

The principal trunks run in the Centre of the Body, or 
of the Extremities, where they are least exposed to dan- 
ger, — deriving support or defence from the Bones along 
which they pass 

The largest Arteries go to the Viscera, within the 
great Cavities, the smaller ones to the Stin and Mnt- 
cles, and those still smaller to the Bones,— and, in a few 
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places, they become so extremely minute as altogether 
to exclude the red Blood, carrying a colourless Fluid 
only. 

The Arteries are distinguished, in the Subject, from 
the Veins, by the whiteness of their Colour and thickness 
of their coats. 

They are composed of different Layers or Coats which 
are readily separated by dissection. 

In several parts of the Body, as in the Posterior Me- 
diastinum, they are surrounded by a Membrane, com- 
mon to them and to the neighbouring Viscera. 

In other parts of the Body, especially in young Sub- 
jects, they are surrounded with so much Cellular Sub- 
stance, as to give them the appearance of being inclo- 
sed in Sheaths. 

The first of the proper coats is the External Mem- 
branous, or Cellular, called also by some Authors the 
Nervous Coat. 

In the large Arteries, this coat is frequently furnish- 
ed with Fat, and is of a very elastic nature. Owing to 
this elasticity, the Arteries, in receiving the Blood 
from the Heart, become dilated and elongated, and 
start from their place, in consequence of which they 
form the Pulse, called also the Diastole of the Arteries. 

The Second, or Middle Coat, is composed of Fibres 
running in a transverse direction, — of a pale red colour, 
— each Fibre appearing to form only the Segment of a 
Circle, although the whole constitute a cylinder round 
the Artery. 

By the Contractility of this, and the elastic nature of 
the former Coat, the Arteries are enabled to drive the 
Blood to the Veins, in proportion as they receive it from 
the Heart ; — and this contraction is called the Systole 
of the Arteries. 

The. Third, or Inner Coat, is formed of a transparent 
Membrane, remarkably thin, smooth, and dense, by 
which the Blood is prevented from transuding. 

The different coats of the Arteries are connected to 
each other by fine Cellular Substances, which some 
Authors have considered as so many Lamellae. 

The Arteries are supplied with their own Blood-ves- 
sels, termed Vasa Vasorum, which come from the near- 
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er small Branches, and are every where dispersed upon 
their external Surface. 

They have also their Lymphatics, which, on the large 
Arteries, as the Aorta, are so numerous as sometimes 
to cover them. 

They are likewise furnished with small Nerves, for- 
ming, in some parts of the Body, a Plexus, which va- 
nishes in their external coat. 

There are no Valves belonging to the Arteries, ex- 
cepting those which are placed at the mouths of the 
Pulmonary Artery and Aorta. 

Where the Arteries run a certain way without sending 
offBranches.they are observed to be of a.CjUndrical form; 
but where Branches come off, theirCapacity is diminish- 
fed, and this in proportion to the number of their Rami- 
fications. 

Whenever an Artery divides into two Branches, the 
Area of these two Branches, taken conjunctly, are found 
to be nearly one half larger than that of the Trunk from 
which they issue. 

When the Trunk and Branches of an Artery are re- 
garded collectively, they appear evidently of a Conical 
figure, the point of the Cone being formed by the trunk, 
and the Basis by the Branches of the Artery. 

The Section of the Arteries is circular ; — when empty, 
they become flat, but recover their round form upon be- 
ing distended by injection. 

The angles at which the Branches go off from their 
Trunks are in general in proportion to their vicinity to 
the Heart, and are such as are most favourable to the 
parts they have to supply. 

In the trunk of the Body, or where they belong to 
tender and delicate Viscera, the angles are more obtuse; 
in the extremities, they are more acute, the former 
circumstance tending to diminish, and the latter to in- 
crease the force of the Blood. 

The Arteries form many Divisions and Subdivisions 
before they reach their Terminations, and at last be- 
come invisible to the naked eye. 

The Divisions formed by any particular Artery have 
been variously enumerated by different Authors,— one 
reckoning them at forty, and another, of equal respecta- 
bility, at twenty only ; — the number of them, however, 



is such as to allow them to supply the most minute 
parts of the Body. 

The strength of the Arteries depends upon the thick- 
tiess of their coats, which is found to vary in diflerent 
Arteries. — In the Aorta, the coats are thick and strong; 
— In the Arteries of the Brain and Spleen, they are thin 
and tender ; — but the thickness and consequent strength 
are proportionably greater in the small Branches than 
in the large trunks. 

The Arteries run more or less in a waving direction, 
which breaks the force of the Blood in them, and pre- 
vents them from being strained by the motions of the 
parts to which they belong. 

The Flexions are most frequent in Arteries belonging 
to parts the size and situation of which are changeable. 

The windings of many of the Arteries are in propor- 
tion to the degree in which they are distended, those 
which are nearly straight in their natural state, fre- 
' quently becoming serpentine when their distension in- 
creases 

Several of the large Arteries form communications 
with each other, termed by Anatomists Anastomoses ; 
but the Anastomoses are more frequent among the 
! small Brandies, where they form a Plexus which les- 
sens the danger of the obstruction. 

The Anastomoses are most frequent in the Skin and 
)j Membranous Parts. In the solid Viscera, the Arteries 
run in a different manner, being in some crowded toge- 
ther in the form of Trees or Bushes, in others having a 
serpentine appearance, and in several forming Penicilli, 
or little Brushes, according to the disposition of the 
part. 

The Arteries obtain their particular names from their 
situations, place of destination, Ifc. and the term Capil- 
lary, as exprussive of their smallness, is applied to 
their minutest Branches. 

The Diameters of the different Trunks and Branches 
F of the Arteries, vary much in dillerent parts of the body; 
but those of the Capillaries are more nearly equal to 
each other. 

The Arteries terminate in the following manner, 
viz. 
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. , n red Veins, as is observed by the assistance of the 

"croscope and by Injections : 

In Glands or Follicles by Secretory Ducts, which se- 
P a rate a Fluid from the general Mass of Blood. 

In cxhalent vessels, which discharge their contents 
""to the internal Cavities, or upon the external Surface 
of the Body. 

In colourless or Lymphatic Branches, which are af. 
terwards continued to the circulating Veins, as in the 
Cartilages and Cornea. 

The use of the Arteries is : 

To convey Blood from the Heart to the different parti 
of the Body : 

To assist in converting the Chyle into Blood : 

To nourish the Body, and promote its growth : 

To assist in preserving the fluidity of the Blood, and 
the heat and life of the Body : 

To form the different Secretions : and 

To renew the growth of parts destroyed by accident 
or disease. 

Veins. 

The Veins are. elastic flexible Tubes, returning the ! 
Blood from the different parts of the Body to the Heart, 
— and have no pulsation. 

The Coats of the Veins are the same in number with 
those of the Arteries, but are thinner, denser, and less 
elastic. 

In the large Veins, as the Vena Cava, the coats can 
be separated from each other ; — but in the small Bran- 
ches their separation is difficult. 

The Muscular Coat of the Veins being much thinner, 
loose like Cellular Substance, and more indistinct than 
that of the Arteries, has occasioned its existence to be 
denied by many Authors. 

The Veins are also furnished with their Vasa Vasorum 
similar to and from the same source with those of the 
Arteries. 

The Colour of the Veins is somewhat blue, and when 
full of Blood they appear of a purple tinge, in conse- 
quence of their thinness. 
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Their Size is more tlian double that of the Arteries to 
which they belong, excepting the Pulmonary Veins, the 
size of which scarcely surpasses that of their corres- 
ponding Arteries. 

In the fleshy parts of the Body, particularly in the 
extremities, they consist of T-wo Sets, one deep-seated 
accompanying the Arteries, the other running immedi- 
ately under the Skin, and termed Subcutaneous. 

The Veins of the Thoracic and Abdominal Viscera in 
general, accompany their Arteries ; and the same is ob- 
servable in the small Branches belonging to Membranous 
parts. 

The Figure of the Veins is similar to that of the Arte- 
ries ; and upon comparing the Area of their Trunks with 
the collective Areseof their Branches, like them too, they 
are perceived to be conical, the base of the Cone being 
formed by the Branches and the Apex by the Trunks. 

The size and number of the Veins is so much greater 
than that of their corresponding Arteries, that when the 
vessels of a membranous part are distended by an Injec- 
tion of different colours, the Veins are observed in a great 
measure to conceal the Arteries — In the Intestines, how- 
ever, the number of the Arteries and Veins is nearly 
equal. 

There is much greater variety among the trunks of 
Veins, with respect to situation and division into branch- 
es, than is observable among the Arteries. 

The variety in Nature is such, that the Veins of every 
Subject differ a little from those of another. 

The Veins are capable of suffering greater distention 
than the Atteries, yet are more frequently ruptured. 

The Anastomoses are greater and more frequent in 
Veins than in Arteries, those of the former being fre- 
quently by large Trunks, whereas those of the latter, ex- 
cepting in a few places, are by small branches only. 

Where the Veins are exposed to Muscular action, they 
are furnished with Valves, which are semilunar Folds 
continued from the inner side of the Vessels and placed 
in pairs at irregular distances, their nature being similar 
to those of the Absorbents. 

The Valves are concave towards the Heart, and when 
close or applied to each other, present a figure somewhat 
like that of the shut end of a thimble. 
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Between the Valves and Sides of the Veins next the 
Heart, the blood insinuates, and Cavities are formed, 
termed Sinuses of the Valves, which appear externally 
in the form of Varices. 

The Valves are found in the fleshy parts of the Body 
in general, but are chiefly situated in the Veins of the* 
Extremities. 

They are a wanting in the Veins ot the deep-seated 
Viscera, viz. in those of the Cranium, Thorax, and Ab- 
domen, excepting the Spermatic Veins, and sometimes j 
the Internal Mammary Veins, and the Branches of the 
Vena Azygos. 

The Valves direct the Blood towards the Heart, 

and prevent Regurgitation. 

The use of the Veins is : 

To convey the Blood from the extremities of the ArJ 

teries, with the Chyle and Lymph, from the Absorbents 

to the Heart. 



DISTRIBUTION OF THE BLOOD-VESSELS 1 

Of the Pulmonary Artery and Veins; 

The Pulmonary Artery arises from the right Ventricle 
of the Heart, and ascends behind the Sternum, and 
within the Pericardium, inclining a little to the left. 

Having run as high as the concave side of the Arch 
of the Aorta, it divides into right and left lateral Bran- 
ches, which terminate in the corresponding sides of the 
Lungs. 

The right Branch passes behind the curvature of the 
Aoita and the superior Vena Cava, and is of course the 
longer of the two. 

The two Branches are dispersed throughout the sub- 
stance of the Lungs, by ramifications which accompa- 
ny those ot the Bronchi. 

From the extreme Branches of the Pulmonary Artery, 
the Bipod is returned by corresponding Veins. 

The Pulmonary Veins run contiguous to the Arteries, 
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and unlike the other Veins in general, are nearly of the 
same size with their Arteries. 

In their course, they unite into larger Branches, which 
at length form four principal Trunks, — two from the 
right, and two from the left Lung,— which after perfo- 
rating the Pericardium, terminate in the left Auricle of 
the Heart. 

General Course of the Aorta and Vena Cava. 

The Aorta arises from the left Ventricle of the Heart 
and sends off, at its Origin, the Coronary Arteries for- 
me, ly described. 

Where it takes its origin, it turns a little to the right, 
and is afterwards directed upwards, backwards, and to- 
wards the leftside. 

It ascends as far as the top of the Thorax, under the 
name of Aorta Ascendent, and is afterwards reflected ob- 
liquely backwards over the root of the left Branches of 
the Trachea, forming what is termed Curvature or Arch 
of the Aorta. 

It then commences Aorta Descendens, which runs down 
close upon the Spine, till it reaches the fourth Vertebra 
t °f the Loins, where it divides into the two Iliac Arte- 
1 ries. 

The Thoracic portion of the Aorta Uescendens is si- 
ftuated on the fore and left part of the Spine, between 
the Layers of the Posterior Mediastinum. 

Where it passes from the Thorax to the Abdomen, 
it goes between the long Crura of the Diaphragm, after 
wlnrh it descends more immediately upon the fore part 
of the Vertebra:. 

The Aorta sends off Arteries which carry Blood to 
the different parts of the Body, from whence it is re- 
turned by the Veins to the Inferior and Supericr Vena 
Cava, — excepting what passes to the Coronary Vessels. 
The Inferior Cava is formed by the union oi 'the two 
Ven* Iliacae, upon the last Vertebra of the Loins, a lit- 
tle below the Termination of the descending Aorta. 

It *; situated upon the fore-part of the Spine, and at 
the right side of the Aorta, which it accompaniei for 
a considerable way through the Abdomen. 
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Near the upper end of the Abdomen, it recedes from 
the Aorta, and passes behind the large Lobe of the 
Liver. 

It perforates the Diaphragm in its Tendinous part, 
and having entered the Pericardium, it goes immedi- 
ately into the right Auricle of the Heart. 

The Inferior Cava receives the Blood from the Inferior 
Extremities, from the Pelvis and Abdomen, and carries 
it to the Heart. 

The Superior Cava, — formed by t!he union of the two 
great Venx Subclavian with the addition of the Vena 
Azygos,-— is situated in the upper part of the Thorax, 
upon the right side of, and a little more anteriorly than 
the ascending Aorta. 

It begins behind the Cartilage of the first Rib, some, 
what higher than the arch of the Aorta, and has at first 
a small inclination towards the right side. 

After descending about an inch, it perforates the Pe- 
ricardium, and having run down nearly twice this space, 
it enters the right auricle, opposite to the termination of 
the Inferior Cava. 

The Superior Cava receives the Blood from the Head, 
Neck, arms, and containing parts of the Thorax, and also 
carries it to the Heart. 



BLOOD-VESSELS of the HEAD, and 
PART of THOSE of the NECK. 



Am 



From the upper side of the arch of the Aorta, Three 
Large Arteries arise, which supply the Head, Neck, and 
Superior Extremities. 

Of these three Arteries, one on the right side, termed 
Innominata, soon divides into the Right Carotid, and 
Right Subclavian Artery. 
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The other two are the Left Carotid, and Left Subclavian, 
which come off in separate Trunks. 

Carotid Arteries : The Carotid Arteries, after emerg- 
ing from the Thorax, run up on each side of the Neck, 
between the Trachea and Internal Jugular Veins, and 
behind the Sterna-mastoid Muscles, gradually receding 
from each other. 

In the Neck, they do not send off any Branches till 
they reach the lop of the Larynx, where each, opposite 
to the Os Hyoides, divides into External and Internal 
Carotid Arteries ; the former supplying the outer parts of 
the Head, the other the Brain. 

The External Carotid is placed more anteriorly, and 
nearer the Larynx than the Internal, which lies deeper, 
and is at its root, the larger of the two. 

The External, though smaller than the other, appears 
as a continuation of the common Trunk. 

It runs up behind the angle of the Lower Jaw, and in 
its passage before the Ear towards the Temple, is sunk 
deep in the substance of the Parotid Gland, which it 
supplies with Blood, and is divided into the following 
principal Branches, viz. 

The Arteria Laryngea Superior, Gutturalis Superior, or 
Thyroidea Superior, which comes oil' from the root of the 
external Carotid, and sometimes from the top of the com- 
mon Carotid. 

It passes downwards in a winding direction, and sends 
Branches to the Muscles about the Os Hyoides ; — 
To the Muscles, Jugular Glands, and Skin near the 
Larynx ; — and 

To the different parts of the Larynx itself, the continua- 
tion and principal part of the Artery terminating in the 
Thyroid Gland. 

The Arteria Lingualis, which is sent oft" immediately 
above the former. — It goes forwards and upwards over 
the corresponding Cornu of the Os Hyoides, and under 
the Hyo-glossus Muscle, in a direction towards the un- 
md fore-part of the Tongue. — It gives 
A small Branch to the Pharynx ; — 
A Branch, teemed Ramus Hyoideus, to the Muscles 
placed between the Tongue and Larynx ; — 

The Dorsalis Lingu.e to the Fauces, Amygdala, F 
lottis, &.C.— 

VOL. II; n 
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The Samm Sublingualis, which comes off under the 
middle of the 'I ongue, and is dispersed upon the Sublin- 
gual Gland and adjacent Muscles ; — and 

The Ravv.is JRaninns, which is the principal Branch of 
the Lingual Artery, running at the under and lateral part 
of the Tongue, and terminating near its point. 

The Arleria Facialis, Maxillaris Externa, Labi alts, or 
Annularis, which also runs forwards, and goes under 
the Stylo-hyoid, and Tendon of the Diagastric Muscles. 
It perforates the Submaxillary Gland, mounts suddenly 
over the angle of the Lower Jaw, at the under and fore- 
part of the Mascter Muscle, from whence it proceeds in 
a tortuous manner towards the inner coiner of the Eye. 
In this course, it sends the following Branches to the 
adjacent parts. 

The Palatina Inferior, which runs upwards upon the 
side of the PharynX. — 

A Branch to the Tonsil, Sec. — 
Branches to the Inferior Maxillary Gland ; — 
Small Branches to the root of the Tongue, to the 
Skin, Muscles, &c. near the angle of the Jaw ; — 

l\\t A- Submentalis, which runs forwards under the 

Base of the Lower Jaw, furnishing Brandies to the 

parts near it. and terminatingon the middle of the Chin ; 

Upon the oiitside of the Jaw,— a Branch to the Mas- 

gcter Muscle ; — 

While upon the Buccinator Muscle, — Branches to the 
Check and to the lower part of the under Lip ; — 

Near the coiner of the mouth, — the A. Coronaria ln~\ 
ferior to the under Lip ; and a little higher, — 

The Coronaria Superior to the upper Lip, from whence 
Branches run to the under part of the Partition ac ' 
Point ot the Nose. 

The Coronary Arteries run near the edge of the lips 
where meeting with their fellows of the opposite side, 
they form an A. Coronaria Labiorwn. 

Frequently one or both Coronary Arteries are larger 
than ordinary, in which case those on the opposite side 
are proportionally smaller. 

After sending off the Coronary Branches, the Facial 
Artery runs near the wing and side of ihe Nose. 

From this part of the Artery, Branches are sent in- 
wa <<s to the Nose, and outwards to the Cheek. 
1 be Facial Artery is at last lost upon the parts about 
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the inner corner of the Eye, and middle of the Fore- 
head. 

The Pharyngea Inferior, which is a small Artery aris- 
ing near the Lingual Artery, and frequently from the 
root of the Occipitalis. 

After ascending some way, it divides into Branches, 
which are dispersed upon the Pharynx, Fauces, and 
Base of the Skull, where some of them enter the large 
Foramina, and supply part o£the Dura Mater. 

The A. Occipitalis, which arises from the back-part 
of the External Carotid, and at its origin is concealed 
by the other original Branches sent offfrorfl that Artery. 

It runs over the beginning of the Internal Jugular 
Vein, and afterwards passes under the Mastoid Process, 
and posterior Belly of the Digastric Muscle. 

It goes likewise under the upper ends of the Trachelo- 
mastoideus, Splerjins, and complexus Muscles; after 
which, it becomes more superficial, where it runs near 
the middle of the Occiput. 

In its course, it is very tortuous, and gives off differ- 
ent Branches to the surrounding Muscles: viz. 

One which descends along the Sterno-mastoid Mus- 
cle, and communicates with the Thjroid, Cervical, and 
Vertebral Arteries : 

Another which passes, with the Jugular Vein, to the 
under and back-part of the Dura Mater : 

A Twig, through the Foramen Stylo-mastoideum, to 
different parts of the Internal Ear : 

A Brandt which proceeds to the back -part of the ear, 
under the name of Auricularis Posterior; — and 

Another of considerable size, which descends be- 
tween the Trachclo-mastoideus and Complexus Mus- 
cles, and, after bestowing Twigs upon several Muscles 
of the Neck, Communicates with the Cervical and Ver- 
tebral Artei 'tea. 

The Artery is at last dispersed upon the beginning 
of the Occipito-frontalis Muscle, and Skin of the Occi- 
put, where it communicates with its fellow, and with the 
Temporal Artery. 

Sometimes, a Twig of this Artery passes to the Dura 
Mater, through that small hole occasionally ibund near 
the Mastoid Process of the Temporal Bone. 

The A. Maxillaris Interna, which goes off from that 
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part of the Trunk which is covered by the Parotid Gland, 
and at its origin lies behind the middle of the upright 
Plate which divides into the Condyloid and Coronoid 
Processes of the Lower Jaw. 

It passes first between the Jaw and External Ptery- 
goid Muscle, and afterwards runs in a very winding 
manner, towards the back-part of the Antrum Maxillare, 
sending numerous Branches to the parts belonging to 
both Jaws. 

At its origin, it furnishes Twigs to the fore-side and 
adjacent parts of the outer Ear. 

It then sends off the A. Dura Matris Media Maxima 
Meningea, or Spheno spinalis, which runs between the 
External and Internal Carotids, passes through the Fo- 
ramen Spinale of the Sphenoid Bone, and spreads over 
the Surface of the Dura Mater and inside of the Pari- 
etal Done, like the Branching of a Tree- 

The Inferior Maxiilary Branch, which runs in the In- 
ferior Maxillary Canal, sending Branches to the sub- 
stance of the Bone, and to the Teeth ; — the remainder 
of it passing out at the Anterior Maxillary Foramen, 
and communicating upon the Chin with Branches of 
the Facial Artery. 

Branches to the Pterygoid, Masseter, and inner part of 
the Temporal Muscle, under the names of A. Pterygoids, 
Masseteric^, and Temporales Profunda : 

The A. Bvccales to the Buccinator Muscle and other 
soft parts of the Cheek. 

The A. Alveolares, which run behind the Antrum, and 
send Branches to the soft parts surrounding the Upper 
Jaw. — The Maxillary Artery sends other Branches, 
Which enter by small Holes to the Antrum, and to the 
Substance and back teeth of the Jaw ; one of which is 
larger than the rest, and is the Proper Alveolaris. 

The Infra-orbitar, which passes in the Canal under 
the Orbit, giving, at its entrance, Twigs to the soft parts 
in the bottom of the Orbit, and in its progress, other 
Twigs to the Antrum, Substance of the Jaw, and Fore- 
Teeth ; after which it goes out at the Foramen Infra- 
orbitarium, and terminates on the cheek by small Bran- 
ches which communicate with those of the Facial Artery. 
The Palato-maxillary Branch, which passes through 
the Foramen Palatinum Posterius, and runs between 
the Osseous and Fleshy parts of the Palate, supplying 
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these with Branches, and frequently proceeding through 
the Foramen Incisivum to the inner part of the Nose. 

The Superior Pharyngeal, which is a small Branch 
terminating in and about the upper part of the Pharynx. 
The Large Lateral Nasal, which enters the Foramen 
Sphenopalatinum, and divides into many Branches 
which supply the greater part of the inside of the Nose. 
A. Temporalis. — The Trunk of the External Carotid, 
having given off the Arteries already mentioned, passes 
up between the Meatus Auditorius and root of the Zy- 
goma, and forms the Temporal Artery, named also Tem- 
poralis Externa, or buperficialis ; — from the root of 
which are sent off, 

The Transversalis Faciei, which proceeds forwards 
under the Zygoma, supplying a large portion of the 
Cheek, and communicating with the Facial and Infra- 
orbitar Arteries : 
Some small Branches to the Articulation of the Jaw : 
Several small Branches to the root of the Ear, part 
of which are dispersed upon the External Meatus and 
Membrana Tympani, — some Twigs penetrating as far 
as the inner Ear. 

A little above the root of the Zygoma, where the 
Pulsation of the Temporal Artery can be felt, and fre- 
quently even seen, it divides into two large Branches, 
an Anterior, and Posterior, which are placed superficial- 
ly between the Integuments of the Head and Aponeu- 
rosis of the Temporal Muscle. 

The Anterior Branch proceeds forwards, in a serpen- 
tine direction, to the side and upper-part of the Fore- 
head, supplying the Skin and Muscles near it, and com- 
municating with Branches of the Facial and Ocular Ar- 
teries, and with those of its Fellow on the opposite side 
of the Head. 

The Posterior ascends obliquely backwards, giving a 
few Branches to the upper part of the Ear, but is chief- 
ly dispersed on the Integuments and Muscles upon the 
lateral part and crown of the Head, communicating 
with its fellow of the same and of the opposite side, and 
also with the Occipitalis, by numerous Ramifications. 

Internal Carotid Artery. 

The Internal Carotid,— sometimes termed A Cerebra- 
n 2 
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Us, — is arched back at its origin, and then ascends in a 
waving direction on the fore-part of the Rectus Capitis 
Anterior Major Muscle, as far as the Foramen Caroti- 
cum, without giving off' a>y Branches- 

At ihe Base of the Cranium, it makes a sudden turn 
forwards, and enters the Carotic Canal of the Tempo- 
ral Bone : While in the Canal it passes upwards and 
for war 4s like the Canal itself, and is surrounded by a 
considerable quantity of Cellular Substance, and by the 
Dura Mater, which form a Cushion between it and the 
Bone. 

After leaving the Canal, it again bends upwards and 
then forwards, by the side of the Sella Turcica j and 
perforating the Dura Mater, at the root of the Anterior 
Clinoid Process, it is suddenly reflected obliquely back- 
wards and upwards, after which it divides into Bran, 
ches 

Through the whole of its course, it runs in a serpen- 
tine manner, which prevents the Blood in it from rush- 
ing too quickly and forcibly upon the tender Substance 
of the Brain, and, contrary to the nature of other Arte- 
ries. — it is of a Conical form, though it does not send 
off any Branches till it enters the Cranium. 

While at the Side of the Sella Turcica, it furnishes 
small Twigs to the Dura Mater and parts adjacent, one 
of which passes through the Foramen Lacerum to the 
Orbit, and, another, accompanied by a similar Twig 
from the Meningeal Artery, through the Pars Pctrosa, 
to the Tympanum. 

As soon as the Carotid perforates the Dura Mater, 
at the root of the Clinoid Process, it transmits 

The Arteria Ophthaimica, which is the principal Ar- 
tery belonging to the Eve and its Appendages. 

The Ophthalmic, or Ocular Artery, immediately af. 
ter it comes off from the Carotid, enters the Foramen 
Opticum, and creeps under the Optic Nerve, included 
in the Dura Mater, towards the outer part of the Orbit. 
After proceeding some way through the Orbit, it tra- 
verses its Cavity, taking a Spiral direction towards the 
Nose, between the Optic Nerve and Muscles in the up- 
per part of the Orbit. 

In this course, it first transmits Filaments to the Dura 
Mater and Substance of the Optic Nerve, and to the he- 
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ginning of the Muscles in the bottom of the Orbit, after 
■which it gives off the following Branches, viz. 

The Arteria LacrymaLis, which runs at the outside of 
the Orbit, and is chiefly dispersed upon the Lacrymal 
Gland, some Threads advancing to the Eye-lids: 

The A. Centralis fietiiue, which penetrates the Optic 
Nerve a little behind the Ball of the Eye, — runs in the 
centre of the Nerve, and spreads out into many small 
Branches upon the inside of the Retina. 

When the Nerve is cut across, the orifice of the di- 
vided Artery is observeable, which, before its nature 
was understood, was long known by the name of Porus 
Ofitictu. 

In the Adult, the Central Artery appears 1o terminate 
entirely upon the Retina ; but in the Foetus, after furnish- 
ing, at the bottom of the Orbit, the Branches proper to 
the Retina, the Trunk is continued forwards through 
the Axis of the Vitreous Humour, supplying its Ceils 
and Membrane with delicate Filaments, and afterward* 
spreading out upon the back-part of the Capsule of the 
Lens. 

Its Branches are dispersed upon the Lens in a radia- 
ted manner, and after surrounding it, some of them arc 
sent forwards to the Membrana l-'upillaris. 

The Arterix Citiaret, — two or souk times more innum- 
ber, — which divide into Branches running in a serpen- 
tine direction along the opposite sides of the Optic 
Nerve, and dividing into the Ciiiares Breves, and Cilia- 
res Lungee. 

The Ciiiares Breves, or Potterioret, — formed not only 
of Branches from the original Ciliary Trunk, but also of 
rwigs from the Muscular Branches, — are numerous. 
They perforate the bclerotica, near the insertion of the 
Optic Nerve, give Twigs to that coat, and dividing in- 
to still smaller Branches, creep forwards upon the Tu- 
nica ChoroideSj — forming many Communications with 
each other as they advance, and retiring gradually from 
the convex to the concave surface of this coat to supply 
the his and Ciliary Processes. 

'1 he CHiure* Langa, — which seldom consist of more 
♦bun two ' funks,— perforate the Sclerotica a little far- 
ther forwards than the former, pass along the Choroid 
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chos. 

Besides the Ciliares Breves et I.ongjc, there is anoth- 
er set, termed Ciliares Anterior en, which are a few Arte- 
iioj_;s Filaments from the Muscular Branched, entering 
the eye where the straight Muscles are inserted. 

At the root of tin; Iris, the different sets of Ciliary 
Arteries unite into niches, which form an irregular eir. 
cle, called Ci> cuius Iridis. 

From this circle, many Arteries run upon the Ii is, in 
a radiated serpentine manner, towards the Pupil., i:e:<.r 
which several of them also unite into Arches ; and from 
these Twigs are sent, along with the rest of the radiat- 
ed Branches, to the inner edge of the Iris. — In the Fe- 
tus, they are continued to the Membrana Pupillaris. 

The Muscularis Superior, and Inferior, which are dis- 
persed upon the Muscles and Fat of the Eye. 

The OJLthmoidali* Anterior, and Posterior, two ex- 
tremely small Twigs, especially the latter, which pass 
through the Foramina Orbitaria Interna, — (\nterius, et 
Posterius, — to the Bones and Membranes of the Nose. 

The Supra-orbitalis, or Frontalis, which, emerging 
from the Socket, passes through the Foramen Supra 
orbitorium, and is divided into two parts ; — one disper- 
sed upon the Periostewm of the Fore-head, the other 
running to the Skin and Muscles on the Fore-head and 
upper eye-lid, and communicating with the anterior 
Branch of the Temporal Artery. 

The remains of the Ocular Artery are continued to 
the inner angle of the Eye, and are dispersed upon the 
Eye-lids, Lacrymal Sac, side of the Nose, and Frontal 
Muscle, communicating with the upper end of the Fa- 
cial Artery. 

Arteries of the Brain. 

The Arteries of the Brain consist of the two lal 
Carotids, and the two Vertciaals. 

Each Internal Carotid, after sending forwards the 
Ocular Artery, gives a Branch backwards to the Verte- 
bral, termed A. Commvnicans, and then divides into the 
A. Anterior, and A. Media Cerebri. 

The Anterior Cerebri, turns towards its fellow of the 
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first ami second Pair of Nerves. 

A little before the union of the Optic Nerves, the- 
right and left anterior Cerebral Arteries become almost 
contiguous, and anastomose by means of a short, but 
large transverse Branch, which forms part of that com- 
munication of vessels termed Circus Arteriosus Willisii- 

From the transverse Branch, but more frequently from 
jibe Anterior Cerebral Artery near it, a Branch is sent 
rifl", which passes into the third Ventricle, and furnishes 
Twigs to the Septum Lucidum, and forepart of the 
Fornix. 

The Anterior Cerebral Artery ascends upon the in- 
Mr side of the Anterior Lobe of the Brain, and sends 
oh* a principal Branch and commonly another soon after 
(x>th of which arch backwards upon the inner flat sur- 
face of the Hemisphere. 

The continuation of the Anterior Cerebral Artery is 
termed A. Corporis Callosi, and is reflected back upon 
the union of the Corpus Callosum and Hemisphere, as 
far as the posterior Lobe of the Brain. 

The Branches of the Anterior Cerebral Artery are 
divided intominute Ramifications, which are first spread 
cut upon the flat surface of the Hemisphere, and af- 
terwards upon its upper part. 

The Ramifications form numberless Anastomoses 
Avith each other upon the surface of the Brain, and af- 
ter 1 '- arils pass, by minute Filaments, into its Cortical and 
Medullary Substance. 

Besides the. Anastomoses of the different Branches 
of this Artery on the surface of the Hemisphere, small 
Branches run across the Corpus Callosum, and inoscu- 
late with those of the opposite side. 

The Artaia Media Cerebri, — which is larger than the 
former, — runs outwards in a lateral direction through 
the Fossa of Syiviut, to the outer part of the Brain. 

It gfvea first Filaments to the Glan.WilaPituitanaand 

adjacent to it, and then divides into principal 

branches, of which one set go to the Anterior, and the 

other to the Lateral part of the Posterior Lobe of the 

From this Artery, one or two Twigs run up into the 

N 4 
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Anterior Cornn of the Lateral Ventricle, and assist in 
forming the Choroid Plexus of that Cavity. 

Upon the outer surface of the Brain, the Branches of 
this Artery inosculate with each other, and with those 
of the Anterior Cerebral Artery, and then plunge into 
the substance of the Brain, where they meet with the 
deep Branches of that Artery. 

Vertebral Arteries- 

The two Vertebral Arteries, — which are only a little 
smaller than the Internal Carotids, — arise from die 
Subclavian Arteries at tlie bottom of the Neck. 

Each of them., at a small distance from its origin, en- 
ters the Canal formed for its reception by the six up- 
permost Cervical Vertebrae. 

It ascends through the Neck, nearly in a straight di- 
rection, sending Twigs outwards between the Vertebrae 
to the deep Muscles of the Neck, and others which pass 
inwards to the Spinal Marrow and its Membranes, by 
the Holes which transmit the Spinal Nerves. 

Immediately below the Head, it gives out more con- 
siderable Branches to the deep Muscles at the back- 
part of the Neck, which inosculate with the Occipital 
Artery. 

At the upper part of the Neck, it forms contortions 
somewhat similar to, and answering the same purpose 
with those of the Internal Carotid Artery. 

One turn is formed upwards and outwards, in pass- 
ing from the third to the second Vertebra ; and {mother 
outwards and foru ards, in going between the second 
Vertebra and Atlas. 

After perforating the Atlas, it bends suddenly hack, 
and runs in an Horizontal direction in a Notch upon 
that Bone. 

Having reached the Foramen Magnum Occipitis, it 
turns upwards, perforates the Dura Mater, and enters 
the Cavity of the Cranium. 

After entering the Cranium, it passes with the Me- 
dulla Oblongata, upon the Cuneiform Process of the 
Occipital Bone, inclining towards its fellow on the other 
side, and at the beginning of the Medulla, the two 
Vciie'i)ials unite into the Trunk called Basilar /: 
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Upon entering the Skull, eacli Vertebral Artery sends 
a small Branch, termed A Meningea Posterior, — to the 
posterior part of the Dura Mater. 

It then disperses Twigs to the Medulla Oblongata, and 
frequently gives off the small Branch which forms the 
Posterior Artery of the Spinal Marrow. 

Near the part where it unites with its fellow, it sends 
down the Anterior Artery of the Spinal Marrow. 

From the Vertebral, or from the Basilar, or sometimes 
from each a principal Branch is sent oft", named A. Cere- 
belli Posterior, or Inferior, which passes between the 
Cerebellum and Medulla Oblongata, and furnishes bran- 
ches to the under part of the Cerebellum, to the back- 
part of the Medulla Oblongata and Tuber Annulare, and 
forms the Choroid Plexus of the Fourth Ventricle. 

The Basilar Artery runs along the middle of the Tuber 
Annulare, which it slightly impresses, and lies upon the 
Cuneiform Trot ess of the Occipital Bone. 

.11 die sides of this Artery, numerous Filaments run 
■transversely, to be dispersed upon the Tuber and adjacent 
yarn. 

One Branch, larger than the rest, called Auditoria In- 
terna, passes between the two portions of the Seventh 
Paired Nerves to the Internal Organ of Hearing. 

At the extremity of the Cuneiform Or Basilar Process 
of the Occipital Bone, and at the upper and fore-part 
■ Tuber Annulare, the Basilar Artery divided in- 
to four principal branches, two to each side, and these 
go oil' almost at right angles from the Trunk, viz. 

The A. Superior, or Superior Cerebelli, which turns 
round the Crura Cerebri, expands its Branches upon 
the upper part of the Cerebellum, and sinks into its 
substance, supplying also the Nates, Testes, and Parts 
near them. 

The Arteria Posterior Profunda Cerebri, which sends 
1 wigs to the Tuber and to the Crura Cerebri, and 
unites with the Internal Carotid by the Arteria com- 
numicans. 

It supplies also parts lying near the third Ventricle, 
and afterwards turning round the Crura Cerebri, pas- 
ses between the Cerebrum and Cerebellum. 

It distributes its numerous Branches chiefly to the 
Posterior Lobe of the licain, one Branch in particular 
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penetrating into the posterior Count of the Lateral Ven- 
tricle, and with Branches of the Internal Carotid, for- 
ming the Arterioiis part of the Choroid Plexus. 

The Branches of this Artery anastomose with those 
of the anterior part of the Internal Carotid, at the in- 
side of the Hemisphere, — and with those of the lateral 
part of the Artery, at the outside of the Hemisphere, 
in the manner these do with each other in the other 
pans of the Brain. 

The Arteria Com muni cans, which unites the posterior 
Cerebral Branch of the Vertebral Artery to the Trunk 
of the Internal Carotid, and is nearly the same diame- 
ter, but longer than that transverse Artery which con- 
nects the anterior Branches of the Internal Carotid. 

It sends minute Threads to the Crura Cerebri, &c. 
and contributes to the formation of the Circle o/" Wil- 
lis, — or that kind of Communication by which the 
Blood or Injected Matter can pass readily across from 
one Internal Carotid to the other, — or from these back- 
wards to the Basilar Artery. 

Veins of the Head and of Paut of the Neck. 

The Veins which return the Blood from the Arteries 
of the Head and Neck, unite into th« following' Trunks, 
viz. 

The Facial Vein, which is formed by the Frontal Vein, 
and by an intricate Plexus of Brandies upon the Face. 

It winds obliquely downwards and outwards, at a dis- 
tance from the Artery ; but in crossing the Jaw, it goes 
close by the outside of it, and terminates in the Ekter- 
nal Jugular Vein. 

The Temporal Vein, formed by superficial and deep 
Branches from the sides and upper part of the 
and running down upon the Temple at some di 
from the Artery. 

The Branches of the Temporal Vein form large an- 
astomoses, before, with those of the Frontal Veins, 
above, with their fellows on the other side ; and behind, 
with the Branches of the Occipital Vein 

The Trunk descends at the Fbre*nart of the ear, and, 
along with the Artery, is sunk in the 
Parotid Gland. 
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In i^s descont before the Meatus Auditorius Exter- 
nus, it receives Brunches from the ear, Parotid Gland, 
and Cheek, corresponding with the Arteries sent to 
Uieae pa^ts from the Carotid or Temporal Artery. 

At the under part of the Lower Jaw, the Facial and 
Temporal Veins commonly unite and form the External 
Jugular. 

The External yugular Vein receives the following 
Branches at the upper part of the Neck, viz, 

Branches of the Internal Maxillary Vein, the princi. 
pal part terminating in the Internal Jugular. 

The Lingual Vein, one Branch of which, termed Ra- 
nina from its complexion, is seen under the Tongue, 
and is that Vein which is opened in the Venesection of 
this Organ. 

Branches of the Occipital Vein, the rest passing to the 
Internal Jugular, and Vertebral Veins, and sometimes 
also communicating by a Foramen Mastoideum with the 
Lateral Sinus. 

The Trunk of the External Jugular Vein descends in 
the Neck, between the Paltysma Myoides and Sterno- 
njastoid Muscles, receives in its course Branches from 
the adjacent parts, and terminates in the Subclavian 
Vein. 

In the formation and termination of this Vein, there 
is great variety in different Subjects. 

It frequently happens that most of the Ramifications, 
which commonly run from the Face and Throat into 
this Vein, go to tiie internal Jugular. 

Often the Facial Vein goes into the Internal Jugular, 
and the Temporal continued forms the External Jugu- 
lar. 

Sometimes one of the external Jugulars terminates in 
the usual way, and the other in the Internal Jugular. 

In some rare cases, the external Jugulars have both 
been found terminating in one side of the Neck. 

Anterior External jugular Vein. Besides the Vein 
commonly called External Jugular, a small Subcutane- 
ous Vein, termed Anterior External yugular, descends 
in the fore-part of the Neck, receiving Branches frorai 
the adjacent parts, and terminating in the Subclavian 
Vein. \ v 
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Veins of the Eye and its appendages. 

The Blood sent to the Contents of the Orbit is return- 
ed partly to the Facial Vein at the inner corner of the 
Eye, but chiefly to the proper Ocular Vein, which ter- 
minates in the Cavernous Sinus by the following Veins, 
viz- 

The Vena Centralis Retina, which is formed by many 
small Branches expanded upon the inner surface of the 
Retina, along with those of the corresponding Artery. 

The Vena Centralis enters the Optic Nerve, where 
the Artery leaves it; and a little behind the ball of the 
Eye, it emerges from the Nerve, and runs between it 
and the Sheath which covers it, receiving many Twigs 
from the Nerve and its Membranes. 

It passes afterwards under the Fasciculus of Nerves 
which belongs to the Eye, and terminates, sometimes in 
the Ocular Vein, but in general, directly in the Caver- 
nous Sinus. 

From the Iris and Choroid Coat, the Blood is return- 
ed by the Short or Anterior Ciliary Veins, and by the 
Long or Posterior Ciliary Veins, and also by a principal 
set of Ciliary Veins, termed Vasa Voriicosa. 

Small Veins return from the Iris, which go under the 
Arterious Circle to the Veins of the Choroid Coat, and 
communicate with each other; but without forming any 
Circle, such as is found in the Eyes of Oxen, and which, 
corresponds, in them, with the Arterous Circle. 

The Anterior Ciliary Veins pass from the Iris through 
the Sclerotic coat, near the same part where the Anterior 
Ciliary Arteries enter. 

The long Ciliary Veins are commonly two in number, 
like the Arteries, and of a smaller size than the Vorti- 
cose Veins. 

They run from the Iris backwards along the. Choroid 
coat, communicate in their passage by minute Branches 
wiih the Vorticose Veins, and afterwards perforate the 
Tunica Sclerotica behind. 

The vena verucosa, are numerous, and obtain their 
name from the whirls composed by their Branches, the 
coarse of which has been compared to a Jet d'eau, or to 
the Spiral Ridges upon the points of the ringers, Sec. 

Of these Veins, four, or sometimes five, are by muck 
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the most conspicuous, the rest being smaller, and having 
less of the Vorticose appearance. 

The Branches of each ot the four principal Venae Vor- 
ticosae run in close congeries, unite at acute angles into 
larger Brandies which have a curved direction, and these 
proceeding from all sides, meet in point, and form the 
Trunk of the Vein. 

The Trunks of these Venae Vorticosae, thus placed in 
the centre of their respective whirls are situated at the 
. opposite sides of the Eye, and perforate the Scierotic 
coat obliquely near its middle. 

The rest of the Venae Vorticosx, or smaller Ciliary 
Veins, communicate with the adjacent larger Vorticose 
Veins upon the surface of the Choroid coat, and also per- 
forates the Sclerotica near its middle. 

After piercing the Sclerotica, the different Vorticose 
Veins unite into four or five small Ciliary Trunks, receiv- 
ing a number of minute Twigs, which paint the Cellular 
Substance covering the Surface of the Sclerotica. 

The Ciliary Veins run in a serpentine direction at the 
opposite sides of the Eye, and pass either separately or 
united with other small Veins in the Orbit, into the trunk 
of the Ocular Vein. 

The other Venous Branches within the Orbit CorreS- 
I pond in a great measure with their respective Arteries ; 
such as, 

Branches from the Palpebrse and inner corner of the 
Eye. 

The Lacrymal Branch : 

The OEthmoidal Branches ■• 

Muscular Branches, — and Branches from the Fat in the 
Orbit, and from the Membranes lining it. 

The different Brandies from the Eye and its appenda- 
ges form, by their union, the Ocular vein, which greatly 
exceeds the size of the corresponding Artery. 

The Ocular Vein forms large Anastomoses, at the in- 
ner corner of the Eye, with the Facial Vein, and after- 
wards passes back at the inner side of the Orbit. 

From the inner, it goes across to the outer side of the 
Orbit, under the Attollens Muscle ; and after running 
back under the Anterior Clinoid Process, covered by the 
Third and Sixth Pair of Nerves, it terminates, under the 
Carotid Artery, in the Cavernous Sinus. 
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Veins of the Dura Mater corresponding with its Arteries. 

The veins of the Dura Mater accompany their Arteries 
and go partly through Perforations in the Base of the j 
Cranium, to terminate in Branches of the External or In- 
ternal Jugular Veins j — the rest go into the neare r 
ses of the Brain. 

Veins of the Brain. 

The smaller Veins of the Brain accompany the Arteries. I 
Their Trunks run chiefly between the Circumvolutions J 
of the Brain, at a distance from the Trunks of the Ar- 1 
teries. 

They terminate in the different Si?wses of the Dura I 
Male-'-, and generally in an oblique direction, which pre* J 
vents the Blood from returning into them. 

The Sinuses most commonly found are the following, j 

The Superior Longitudinal Sinus, which begins at the j 
under part of the Spine of the Frontal Bone, runs along 1 
the upper edge of the Falx, — and becoming gradually 
wider, terminates upon the middle of the Occipital Bone, 
in the two Lateral Sinuses 

It receives the Blood from the upper part of the Brain 
by several large Venous Trunks, which enter it obliquely j 
forwards. 

The Torcular Herophili, or Fourth Sinus of the An- I 
cients, chiefly formed by the Vena Galeni, which re 
turns the Blood from the Choroid Plexus, Corpora Stria- 
ta, Septum Lucidum, and other Internal parts of the I 
Brain. 

The Torcular passes back in the joining of the Falx 
and Tentorium, and terminates along with the Superior 
Longitudinal Sinus, in the beginning of the Lateral Sinu- 
ses. 

The Inferior Longitudinal Sinus, a remarkably small 
one, situated in the under edge of the Falx. — It receives 
Branches from that Membrane, and from the Corpus 
Callosum and parts of the Brain near it, and terminates 
in the beginning of Torcular Herophili. 

The two Lateral Sinuses, or Second and Third Sinuses 
of the Ancients, formed by the Longitudinal and Torcu- 
lar Sinus. 
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They run at the Posterior edge of the Tentorium, along 
the lateral ridges of the Os Occipitis, as far as the Base 
of the Petrosal Processes of the Temporal Bones, from 
whence they wind downwards, pass through the Fora- 
mina Lacera common to the Occipital and Temporal 
Bones, and Terminate in the Internal Jugular Veins. 

Frequentlyone of the Lateral Sinuses is formed by the 
Longitudinal, and the other by the Torcular Sinus ; in 
which case, the one is found brger than the other. 

The Lateral Sinuses receive Veins from the Cerebel- 
lum and from the under and back-part of the Cerebrum ; 
tlicy likewise receive the Blood from the following small 
Sinuses, situated under the Brain, viz. 

The Circular Sinus of Ridley, which is placed about 
the Glandula Pituitaria, and frequently surrounds it com- 
pletely, receiving the lilood from it and from the adjacent 
Bones and Membranes, and terminating in the Caver- 
nous Sinuses : 

The Cavernous Sinuses, which are situated at tire sides 
of the Sella turcica, and receive Blood from Veins lying 
near the lateral branches of the Internal Carotid Arteries 
from the Ocular Veins, and from the Circular Sinus of 
Ridley : 

The Cavernosus Sinuses surround the Carotid Arteries 
and Sixth Pair of Nerves, and have a Cavernous Struc- 
ture within, somewhat resembling that of the Penis : 

The Superior Petrosal Sinuses, situated upon the ridges 
of the Partes Petrosac. 

They receive some small Veins from the Dura Mater 
and Base of the Brain, Mid communicate backwards with 
the Lateral, and forwards with the Cavernous Sinuses. 

The Inferior Petrosal Sinuses, placed at the roots of 
the Partes Petrosae. — They receive the Blood from the 
Cavernous, and discharge into the ends of the Lateral 
Sinuses. 

Besides the Sinuses mentioned above, the following 
Others are frequently met with, viz. 

A Perpendicular Occipital Sinus, situated in the Falx 
Ccrebelli, which is sometimes single, sometimes double 
and terminates in the Lateral Sinuses — It receives Veins 
from the Dura Mater, and communicates with the Verte- 
bral Veins. 

Anterior Superior, and Anterior Inferior Occipital Sinu- 
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get, placed over the Cuneiform Process of the Occipital 
Bone, and communicating with the Inferior Petrosal ami 
Lateral Sinuses, and with the Vertebral Veins. 

Internal Jugular Veins. 

The Lateral Sinuses, having received the Blood sent to 
the Brain from the Carotid and Vertebral Arteries, pass 
out of the Cranium, and form the Internal Jugular Veins; 
each of which, at its origin is bulged back in form ofa 
Varix, which is termed Diverticulum ; and this is lodged 
in a Fossa at the root of the Pars Petrosa of the Tempo- 
ral Bone. 

The Internal Jugular Vein descends behind the Ster- 
no-mastoid Muscle, upon the fore and outer part of the 
common Carotid Artery, with which it is included in a 
Sheath of Cellular Substance ; and is frequently a good 
deal dilated towards its under Extremity, especially 
in advanced life. 

In its course in the Neck, it receives 
Branches from the Pharynx and Muscles adjacent 
to it: 

The Internal Maxillary vein : 

One or more Branches from the Occiput : 

The Lingual vein, which sometimes terminates in the 
External Jugular : 

The Superior Laryngeal, and now and then Inferior 
Laryngeal which more frequently goes into the Subcla- 
vian, or to the top of the Cava. 

The Internal Jugular also receives Branches from the 
Muscles of the Neck, and at the length terminates inthe 
Subclavian Vein. 



The remaining Bi.ood-Vf.ssels of the Neck, vith thest 

of the superior Extremity in General. 

Arteries. 

Subclavian Artery. The Subclavian Artery has been 

already observed to arise on the right side, in common 

with the Carotid ; and on the left, to come off directly from 

the Aorta. 
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After the Artery leaves the Thorax, it passes trans- 
versely outwards at the under part of the Neck, behind 
the under end of the Steino-mastoid Muscle, and conti- 
nues its course outwards between the Anterior and middlft 
Scaleni Muscles, and between the Subclavian Muscle and 
first Rib. 

After crossing- the first Rib, it goes under the Pectoral 
Muscles to the Axilla, where it obtains the name of Ax- 
illary Artery. — In this course, it sends off the following 
branches, vi?. 

The vertebra! ; — The Internal Mammary ; — The Su- 
perior Intercostal Artery. The first of these has been. 
already described ; the two others belong to the inner part 
of the Thorax. 

The Thyroidea, or Gutturalis Inferior, which arises at 
the outer side of the Vertebral, and, ascending obliquely 
inwards behind the Carotid Artery, gives Branches to 
the Trachea and Esophagus, and Muscles near them ; 
but is chiefly dispersed upon the Thyroid Gland, com- 
municating by large Anastomoses with the Laryngea 
Superior. 

The Cervicalis Anterior, which frequently comes oft* 
from the root of the Inferior Thyroid, and ascends in 
the Neck, furnishing superficial Branches to the Mus- 
cles which go from the Trunk of the Cody to the Neck, 
and deep Branches to the Glands, Nerves, Sec. lying on 
the fore and lateral parts of the Cervical Vertebrae. 

The deep Branches anastomose with the Vertebral 
and Occipital Arteries ; and some passing through th~ 
Intervertebral Holes where the Nerves come out, com- 
municate with the Spinal Arteries. 

The Cervicalis Posterior, which arises in common with. 
the Anterior Cervical, or with the Inferior Thyroid. — 
This is larger than the former, lies farther out, and runs 
in a winding direction outwards and upwards. 

It supplies the Skin and Muscles at the lateral and 
back-part of the Neck, communicates with Branches of 
the Occipital and Vertebral Arteries, and sends a prin- 
cipal Branch downwards to the parts about the top of 
houlder. 

The Dorsalis Superior Scapvfa, which comes fre- 
quently from the root of the Tiivroicl, and running trans- 
versely behind the origin of the St'ecno-mastoid Muscle, 
v v i. . 1 1 o 
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r^ar the Clavicle, — perforates the Noteh in the superior 
Costa of ihe Scapula, and expanding 1 its Brandies upon 
the Dorsum oi that Bone, supplies the Spinati and o- 
ther Muttcles situated there, and likewise furnishes 
Branches to the joint of the Shoulder. 

The Axillary Artery, lying- in the Axilla, and surroun- 
ded by the Lymphatic Glands and Fat, and by the large 
Nerves which form the Brachial Plexus. The Axillary 
Artery, give some small Branches to the parts adjacent; 
but its principal Branches are, 

The Thoracic*, or Mammairx Externce, — three or 
four in number,— which, by some Authors, are descri- 
bed by particular names ; as, 

The Ahoracica Superior, which gives Branches to 
the Pectorales and Serratus, and some to the Intercos- 
tal Muscles : 

The Thoracica Longa, which sends Twigs to the Ax- 
illary Glands ; but goes chiefly to the large Pectoral' 
Muscles, Mamma, and Integuments, and inosculates 
with the Branches of the Thoracica Superior. 

The Thoracica Humeralis, or 'Thoracic Artery of the 
Shoulder, which goes ofl 'opposite the 1 horacica Superior, 
and divides suddenly into Branches which run to the up- 
per parts of the Thorax near it, and to the Muscles and 
Integuments surrounding the Articulation : 

The Thoracica Axillaris, which, when present, goes 
off from or near to the Thoracica Humeralis, and is be- 
stowed upon the Glands, Fat, &.c. frequently dispersing 
Branches upon the under edge of the Subscapulars 
Muscle. 

The Scapularis Interna, which soon divides into the 
Proper Scapularis Interna, and the Dorsalis Scapulae In- 
ferior. 

The Scapularis Interna runs near the inferior edge 
of the Scapula, sends ufl" many large Branches, the 
principal part of which are dispersed upon the Latissi- 
mus Dorsi, Teres Major, and Subscapularis Muscles, 
and have large Anastomoses with each other, and with 
the Superior Dorsal Artery of the Scapula. 

The Dorsalis Scapula Inferior, immediately after lea- 
ving the Internal Scapulai y Artery, turns round the in- 
1K> .?d;;e of the Scapula, a little below its Cervix. 

Upon the Posterior Surface of the Scapula, it spreads 
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out into Branches of considerable size, which are dis- 
persed upon the Muscles covering the under and back- 
part of the Bone ; while the Trunk, ascending, inoscu- 
lates with that of the Superior Dorsal Artery of the 
Scapula, whereby an Arch common to the two Arteries 
is formed at the root of the Acomion. 

The Circumjlexa Anterior, or Articularis, which passes 
in a transverse direction between the Heads of the Co- 
racobrachialis and Biceps Muscles, and Body of the Oh 
Humeri, immediately below the Joint of the Humerus. 

The Circumjlexa, or Articularis Posterior, which arises 
directly opposite to the former, and is by much the lar- 
ger of the two. 

It passes first hetween the Subscapularis Muscle and 
Teres Major, and then turns round between the back- 
part of the Os Humeri, and long head of the Triceps, 
and the Deltoid Muscle, and is dispersed upon the 
Delloides and parts about the Joint ; — its extreme 
Branches anastomosing with those of the Anterior Cir- 
cumflex Artery, so as completely to encompass the Bo- 
dy of the Bone. 

After giving off these different Branches, the Axillary 
Artery emerges from behind the edge of the great 
Pectoral Muscles, and runs along theOs Humeri, where 
it is termed Humeral or Brachial Artery. 

The Humeral Artery descends belli, id the inner edge 
of the Biceps Muscle, covered by t!ie Tendinous Apon- 
eurosis of the Arm, and having the Triceps Extensor 
Cubiti behind. In this course, it bestows Branches to 
the Muscles and Integuments, and to the Peritoneum 
and Bone, viz. 

The Profunda Humeri, or Spiralis, which arises near 
the upper part of the Arm, at the insertion of the Latis- 
simus Dorsi and Teres Major Muscles, taking a Spiral 
direction downwards and outwards, between the Tricepi 
Muscle and Bone, and terminating at the outer Condyle 
of the Os Humeri. 

The Arteria Profunda sends Branches chiefly to the 
Coracobrachial'^ and Triceps Muscles, and to those at 
the outer part of the Elbow ; — and one of them, -descen- 
ding at the inner side of the Arm, is sometimes so con- 
siderable as to form — 
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The Profunda Inferior, or Minor. This Artery is frc. 
quently a Branch of the Profunda Superior, but more 
commonly an original Branch sent oft' from the Trunk 
of the Artery, near the middle of the Arm. 

It gives Branches to the Muscles and other parts at 
the inside of the Arm, and terminates about the inner 
part of the Os Humeri. 

The Ramus Anastnmosticus Magnus, which comes off 
a little above the Elbow, and bestows Branches to the 
Brachialis Internus, to the under end of the Triceps, 
and to the Parts in general about the Elbow-Joint. 

Besides these, there are several other Brandies sent 
in succession from the Trunk of the Humeral Artery 
into the Muscles and other parts adjacent. — These are 
shorter than the rest, and run more in a transverse di- 
rection, especially those to the Biceps Muscle. — One 
small Branch, termed Nutrhia, or Medullaris, pene- 
trates the substance of the Bone by the passage near 
its middle, and supplies the Marrow and parts which 
contain it. 

The Trunk of the Humeral Artery having sent off the 
different Branches which belong to the Arm, passes to 
the middle of the bending of the Elbow, between the 
Aponeurosis and round Tendon of the Biceps Muscle. 

About an inch below the Elbow, it commonly divides 
into two principal Arteries, the Jladial and Ulnar. It 
happens, however, now and then, that this Division 
takes place about the middle of the Arm ; and in cer- ■ 
tain instances, as high as the Axilla. 

The Sadialis passes over the Pronator Teres Muscle» 
and follows the course of the Radius through the whole 
length of that 13 

At the upper p:ut of the Fore Arm, it is covered by 
the Supinator Longus : In its descent, it becomes more 
superficial, and, at the under part of the Fore-Arm, it 
lies close upon the Radius, and immediately under the 
Skin, in consequence of which, the Pulse is commonly 
felt in tliis place. 

The Neairrins Eadialis, which is reflected to the 
Muscles and Parts of the Joint near it, and anastomoses 
freely with the Arteria Profunda Humeri at the outer 
part of the Elbow. 

Numerous Lateral Branches, in the descent of the 
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Artery, to the Muscles and Integuments, and parts in 
general situated about the Radius. 

A Branch at the Wrist, which goes over the Root of 
the Thumb, and sometimes a principal Branch along 
one side of it ; — at other times, it is dispersed upon the 
Palm of the Hand. 

Small Branches to the Ligaments, Bones and other 
parts about the Wrist. 

One, or sometimes two Branches, termed Dorsal, to 
the back-part of the Metacarpos and Fingers. 

At the under end of the Fore-Arm, the Radial Artery 
turns back under the Tendons of the Extensors of the 
Thumb, ar.d gets between the Roots of the Metacarpal 
Bones of the Thumb and Fore-Finger, where it divides 
into three principal nranches, viz. 

The*//. Magna Pollicis, which runs along the side of 
the Thumb next the Fingers, and sometimes divides ut 
its root, into two Branches, which supply both sides 
of it. 

The Radialis Indicts, which runs along the side of the 
Fore-fingers next the Thumb. 

The Palmaris Profunda, which crosses the Hand be- 
tween the roots of the Metacarpal Bones and Flexures 
of the Fingers, and forms an Arcus Profundus, from 
which Branches go off to the Interossei Muscles and 
other deep parts of the Palm. 

The Ulnaris appears at first as the continuation of the 
Trunk of the Humeral Artery. 

At its upper part, it sinks deep behind the Flexor 
Muscles of the Hand, and passes afterwards for some 
way between the Flexor Sublimis and Profundus Digi- 
torum. 

Near the Wrist, it becomes more superficial, and runs 
between the Tendons of the Flexor Carpi Ulnaris and 
Flexor Digitorum Profundus, to the Hand. 

In this course, it sends oft' many Branches to the Fore- 
arm, among which the following are the most conside- 
rable. 

The Recurrens Ulnaris, which runs deep among the 
Flexor Muscles, and soon divides into Branches which 
ascend and supply the parts about the under and inner 
side of the Elbow. — In the Groove behind the inner 
Condyle of the Os Humeri, it communicatee by distinct 
o 2 
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Anastomoses with the Profunda Inferior, or with the 
Ramus Anastomoticus, sent down from the Humeral 
Artery. 

The Interossea Posterior, which comes off at the up. 
per end of the Interosseous Ligament, perforating it 
immediately at its origin, and going to the back part of 
the Fore-aim. 

From this place, it sends upwards a Recurrent Branch 
which communicates, upon the back-part of the Elbow, 
with the other Recurrent Arteries, and with the Bran, 
ches sent down from the Humeral Artery, and forms 
along with these a Plexus of Vessels upon the back, 
part of the Joint. 

The Interossea is afterwards continued downwards, 
and is chiefly dispersed upon the Bellies of the F.xler- 
nal Muscles of the Hand and Fingers, being commonly 
exhausted before it reaches the Wrist. 

The Internossea Anterior, which comes off sometimes 
immediately belpw the former, and at other times in 
common with it. It is considerably the larger of the 
two ; but only about half the size of the Ulnar Artery 
from which it springs. 

It runs close upon the Interosseous Ligament, and 
furnishes Branches to the Muscles and deep parts upon 
the anterior side of the Fore-arm. 

Near the Wrist, it perforates the Ligament, and goes 
to the Posterior side of the Carpus and back of the 
Hand, dividing into Branches which inosculate with o- 
thers of the Posterior Interosseous and Radial Arteries. 

The Ulnar Artery, having given oft its recurrent 
Branch, and the Arteriaelnterosseae, with many Lateral 
Branches to the inner side of the Fore-arm, passes by 
the side of the Os Pisiforme, and then over the Annular 
Ligament into the Palm, where ii forms the Arcus vola- 
ris superficialis- 

At the under end of the Fore-arm, it sends offa Dorsal 
Branch, which passes under the Tendon of the Flexor 
Carpi Ulnaris to the back of the Hand, where joining 
with the Branches of the Anterior Interosseous and Ul- 
nar Arteries, it assists in forming a Plexus which sup- 
plies the back-part of the Wrist and of the Hand and 
Fingers with a number of Brandies, which are small 
when compared with those in the Palm. 
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The Arcus Volaris Sublimis, or Superficialis, is pla- 
ced with its convex side downwards, and extends ob- 
liquely from the root of the Metacarpal Bone of the lit- 
tle Finger towards that of the first Bone of the Thumb, 
being covered by the expansion termed Aponeurosis Pal- 
mar is. 

From the Arcus Volaris, Branches are sent off in the 
following order, viz. 

Several small Branches to the Integuments and o- 
ther superficial parts of the Palm : 

A considerable Branch which sinks near the root of 
the Metacarpal Bone of the little Finger, and inosculat- 
ing with the Palmar Branch of the Radial Artery, as- 
sists in forming the Arcus Profundus : 

A Branch to the inner side of the little Finger : 
Three large Digital Branches which run opposite tothe 
Interstices of the Metacarpal Bones, to the roots of or 
Clefts between the Fingers. 

At these Clefts, each of the three Digital Arteries is 
divided into two Branches, one of which Branches of 
each division runs along the Anterior Radial margin of 
one Finger, and the other along the Anterior Ulnar mar- 
gin of the Finger next it ; — the three Digital Arteries 
thus supplying the margins of all the Fingers, excepting 
the inner margin of the little Finger, and the outer mar- 
gin of the Index. 

At the roots of the Fingers, each of the Digital Ar- 
teries receives a small Branch from the Arcus Profun- 
dus. 

At the rocts and Joints, but more particularly at the 
Points of the Fingers, the Arteries communicate by 
cross Arches, and send Branches to the parts adjacent. 
. The Superficial Arch of the Palm commonly sends off 
one of the Arteries of the Thumb, and ultimately com- 
municates by a large Anastomoses with the root of the 
Arteria Magna Pollicis. 

VEINS OF THE SUPERIOR EXTREMITY AND 
OF PART OF THE NECK. 

The Veins of the Superior Extremities have nume- 
rous Valves, and are divided into a Superficial and a. 
o 3 
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Deep Set ; the former lying immediately under the In- 
teguments, the latter accompanying the Arteries, and 
taking their name from them. 

The Subcutaneous Veins have many large Anastomo- 
ses with each other, particularly on the Fore-arm, where 
they unite, separate, and re-unite several times, thus 
forming a Plexus by which it is surrounded. 

The Superficial Veins from the back of the Hand (one 
of which, belonging to the little Finger, was termed 
Salvatella by the Ancients) go chiefly to the Superficial 
Radial, and partly also to the Ulnar veins. 

The Superficial Radial Veins form the vena Cephalica, 
and the Superficial Ulnar Veins the vena Basilica, at the 
Joint of the Elbow. 

The Superficial Veins on the Anterior part of the 
Fore-arm communicate laterally with the Radial and 
Ulnar Veins, and, in their ascent, form a Trunk termed 
Mediana Longa. 

The Mediana Longa, a little below the bending of the 
Elbow, is divided into Mediana Cephalica and Mediana 
Basilica, which running obliquely upwards, terminate 
a little above the Elbow, the former in the Cephalic, 
and the latter, crossing over the Humeral Artery, in 
the Basilic Vein. 

Though this description corresponds with the general 
distribution of the Veins of the Fore-arm ; yet, so great 
is the variety among them, that they are scarcely found 
Jo agree exactly in any \wo Subjects. 

The Basilica, in its ascent, forms the principal Hume- 
ral Vein, which passes along the side of the Os Hume- 
ri, a little to the inside of the Humeral Artery, and re- 
ceiving Branches from the corresponding side of the 
Arm, it run9 into the Arm-pit, and forms the Vena Ax- 
illaris. 

The Cephalica ascends at the outside of the Biceps 
Muscle, receives Branches from the adjacent parts of 
the Arm, and communicates in several places with the 
Basilic, and passing in the Groove between the large 
Pectoral and the Deltoid Muscle, terminates in the 
Axillary Vein. 

The Deep veins, termed also ven.-c Satellites, or Conco- 
tnites run close by the side of their respective Arteries, 
one lying commonly on each side of the Artery, and re- 
ceiving the Biped from the adjacent parts. 
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In various places they anastomose with each other by- 
short Branches, which cross over the Arteries. 

Near the joint of the Elbow, the Deep Radial Ulnar, 
and Interosseous Veins, form a Plexus over the Bifurca- 
tion of the Humeral Artery. 

From this Plexus, a short but large Branch passes out- 
wards, and forms a Communication with one of the Sub- 
cutaneous Veins, and, in general, the Communications is 
with one of the Median Veins. 

The Vena Axillaris, formed by the Trunks of the Su- 
perficial and Deep Humeral Veins, receives the Veins 
corresponding with the Circumflex Arteries, and the 
Internal, and the Inferior Dorsal Veins of the Scapula. 

A little higher, it is jointed by the Vena Thoracic* 
Externa and about this place, changes its names for that 
of Subclavian Vein. 

The Vena Subclavia passes between the Clavicle and 
first Kib, at the inner side of the trunk of the Artery, 
and afterwards goes over the fore-part of the Anterior 
Scalenus Muscle, at the under end of the Neck. 

After crossing the first Rib, it receives the Vein cor- 
responding with the Superior Dorsal Artery of _ the Sca- 
pula others whteh belong to the Cervical Arteries, and 
also small veins from the Siin and Muscles on the back- 
part of the Neci. 

While situated in the Neck, it likewise receives the 
External, and then the Internal Jugular Veins ; and near 
this last a Vein of considerable size, which corresponds 
with the Trunk of the Vertebral Artery. 

The Vertebral Vein communicates within the Cranium, 
bv small brandies, with the Inferior Petrosal Sinuf.es, or 
vritli Occipital Sinuses ; but is chiefly formed by branches 
arising from the Spinal Marrow and its Membranes, 
and from the Bones and deep-seated Muscles of the 
Neck. 

Behind the top of the Sternum, the Subclavian Vein 
ntly receives the Inferior Laryngeal Vein, the An- 
terior External Jugular, and the Internal Mammary 
fein- — Besides these, the Left Subclavian receives also 
the Left Superior Intercostal Vein ; after which, it goes 
across i he Root of the Great Arteries sent up from the 
Arch of the Aorta, and joins its fellow on the opposite 
sidt; to form the Superior Cava. 
o 4 
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BLOOD-VESSELS WITHIN THE THORAX. 

Of the Blood-Vessels within the Thorax, the Pulmo- 
nary Artery and veins; the Aorta, the Coronary Vessels, 
and the other Vessels connected with the Heart have 
been already noticed. 

The following are those which remain to be described. 
The Mamviaria Interna, which arises from the Sub- 
clavian, opposite to the Inferior Laryngeal, and descends 
between the Pleura and Cartilages of the True Ribs, at 
the edge of the Sternum ; — sending ofij 

A Small Reflected Branch to the Integuments and 
Muscles adjacent to the Clavicle : 

One or two small Branches, termed Thymicx, to the 
Thymus Gland, and which, like the Gland itself, are 
most considerable in the Young Subject : 

A minute Branch, termed Comes Nervi Phreniciy 
which Accompanies the Phrenic Nerve, and after giving, 
Twigs to the neighbouring Membranes, is distributed 
upon the Diaphragm : 

Some small Brandies, called Mediasthue, Pericardii, 
to the Mediastinum and Pericardium : 

Several Branches outwards, to the Intercostal Mus- 
cles ; and others between the Cartilages of the True 
Ribs at the edge of the Sternum, to the Pectoral Mus- 
cles, Mamma and Integuments, which communicate 
with those of tin Extcrnx : 

A Large Branch, at the tinder end of the Thoras 
which is dispersed upon the Diaphragm. 

The Mammary Artery afterwards emerges from the 
Thorax, commonly under the Cartilage of the Seventh 
True Rib, and runs upon the back-part of the Rectus 
Abdominis Muscle, upon the upper end of which it is 
dispersed, after sending a Branch to the Oblique Muscles 
of the Abdomen. 

1 he Intercostalis Superior, which comes off a little 
farther out than the Mammary, and descending near 
the Spine, commonly divides into two or three Branch.es, 
which supply an equal number of Intercostal Spaces It 
also sends a Branch upwards to the Deep 
the under and fore -part of the Neck. 

The Arterice Bronchiales, one in the right and 
three in the left side of the Thorax, which are dis&eMcd 
upon the conrrponding sides of the Lungs. 
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The Bronchialis Dextra, which arises most frequently 
from the uppermost Intercostal Artery of" the Aorta ; 
and the Bronchioles Sinistra, which are of unequal size, 
from the forepart of the Aorta at a little distance from 
each other. 

The Bronchial Arteries send small Branches to the 
Esophagus, to the Posterior Mediastinum and Pericar- 
dium, and afterwards accompany those of the Trachea 
through the Substance of the Lungs. 

The Arterix JLsophagea, which are minute Branches 
arising from the Aorta, and dispersed upon the Eso- 
phagus, also sending Twigs to the Posterior Mediasti- 
num. 

The Intercostales inferiors*, which are nine or ten 
pairs in number, arising from the back-part of the Aorta, 
and running in the Grooves at the under edges of the 
Ribs, between the External and Internal Intercostal Mus- 
cles. 

They furnish Branches to the Spine and Spinal Mar- 
row, to the Intercostal Muscles, Pleura, &c. also nume- 
rous Branches to the Muscles in the back of the Thidrax, 
and communicate with those of the Internal and Exter- 
nal Mammary Arteries. 

Veins. 

The Blood sent to the Thorax by the Arteriac Mamma- 
r\x Interna:, Intercostales, and Esophagex, is returned 
to the Heart by the following Veins, viz. 

The Mavimariie Internee, which accompany their cor- 
responding Arteries, and terminate, the Left in the Sub- 
clavian, and the right in this, or in the top of the Vena 
Cava. 

Some small Veins, as the Pericardiaco- Diaphragmat- 
ic, the Thymic and Pericardiac, which, in place of join- 
ing the Mammary Trunk, commonly terminate, the Right 
in the Subclavian or top of the Cava, and the Left in the 
corresponding Subclavian Vein. 

The ven<e Intercostales, which are the same in num- 
ber with their Arteries, and accompany them along the 
edges of the Ribs. 

Several of the Lower left Intercostals unite into a 
trunk, termed vena Azygos, which crosses over the Spine 
about the middle of the Thorax, — behind, but sometimes 
before the Trunk of the Aorta,— to the right side. 
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The vena Azygos, or vena fine Pari, thus originally 
formed by the Lower Left lntercostals, ascends on the 
fore part of the Spine over the lntercostals, Arteries, 
at the right side of the Aorta. 

At its lower extremity, it generally communicates with 
one of the Lumbar Veins, or with the Vena Renalis; and 
not unfrequently with the Trunk of the Inferior Cava. 

Upon the Spine, it receive the Bight lntercostals, and 
the Right Bronchial vein ; and tuwning forwards over 
the Root of the Great Pulmonary Vessels of that side, 
it terminates in the Superior Cava. 

The Upper Left Intercostal veins, or such as are not 
received by the Vena Azygos, terminate in a trunk on 
the left side, improperly called Left Vena Azygos. 

The Left vena Azygos, Left Bronchial, or Left Su- 
perior Intercostal vein, besides the Superior Intercostal 
Branches, receives the Left Bronchial Veins and 
Branches, from the Esophagus and other parts near it, 
and terminates in the Subclavian Vein. 

The vena Cava Superior, — formed by the union of the 
Subclavian Veins, with the addition of the Vena Azygos, 
— passes down at the right side of the ascending Aorta, 
perforates the Pericardium, and terminates in the upper 
part of the Right Auricle. 

Blood-vessels of the Diaphragm. 

The Diaphragm is supplied with Blood-vessels from 
various sources, viz. those entering its upper-part from 
the Internal Mammary, already described ; also small 
Branches from the Intercostal and Lumbar Arteries. Its 
principal Branches, however, are the Phrenic, or Dia- 
phragmatic. 

The Arterite Diaphragmaticte, are two in number, one 
on each side, which arise from the fore-part of the Aorta 
as soon as it enters the Abdomen. 

In general, their origin is distinct from each other, 
but sometimes bv a common Trunk ; and now and then, 
one or both, originate from the root of the Ca-luica, 

They afterwards go obliquely upwards and outwards 
over the Crura of the Diaphragm, spread out into many 
Branches which are chiefly dispersed upon its Fleshy 
aides, and inosculate with those which enter at is up- 
per surface. 



They likewise give small Branches to the Glandulae 
Kennies, to the Cardia, and parts in general which lie 
near them. 

The vena Diaphragmatic*, like their corresponding 
Arteries, run upon the under part of the Diaphragm, and 
terminate in the Inferior Cava, hehind the Liver,— the 
right being commonly at a little lower than the left. 



BLOOD-VESSELS of the CHYI.OPOETIC, and 
ASSISTANT CHYLOPOETIC VISCERA. 

ARTERIES. 

The Arteries of these Vicera, consist of the Celiac, 
and the Superior and Inferior Mesenteries ; all of which 
are Azygus or single Arteries arising from the fore 
part of the Aorta. 

Arteria Cvliaca. 

The Arteria Cceliaca, arises from the Aorta, immedi- 
ately after it emerges from between the Crura of the 
Diaphragm into the abdomen; and is situated at the up- 
per edge of the Pancreas, 

The Trunk of the Ca-.liae Artery is remarkably short, 
being little more than half an inch in length, before it 
divides into its three principal Branches, called from 
their destination, Superior Gastric, Hepatic, and Sple- 
nic. 

The G<istrica Superior, or Coronaria ventriculi Superi- 
or, is the smallest of the three. It goes upwards, and 
a little towards the left, to reach the right side of the 
upper Orifice of the Stomach. 

Here it sends Branches to the Cardia, which encircle 
it, and ascending someway upon the Esophagus, com- 
municate with the Arteriz Esophageal. 

The Trunk of the Artery afterwards divides upon the 
small Curvature of the Stomach, into principal Branches, 
some of which run across the upper and under Surfaces, 
and others obliquely towards the right side ; supplying 
a large portion of the Stomach, and sending Twigs to 
the Omentum Minus, — while the trunk is frequently ex- 
fended as far as the Pvlorus. 
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The Arteria Hcpatica, the largest of the three, pas- 
ses obliquely up. vards, towards the Pylorus, — hefore, 
and a little to the right side of the Lobulous Spigelii,— 
till :f arrives at the Cavity of the Liver called Forta. 

Where it approaches the Porta, it divides into the 
Gastrica-Inferior Dextra, and the Proper Hepatic Ar- 
tery. 

The Gastrlca Dextra, or Gastrica Inferior Dextra, or 
Gastro-Epiploic a Dextra, sends out — 

The Arteria Pylorica, which, however, is frequently 
produced immediately from the Hepatic Artery. It 
gives Branches to the Pylorus and other parts about 
the small end of the Stomach, and afterwards runs 
some way along its small Curvature, inosculating with 
the Superior Gastric Artery. 

Besides this principal Branch, there are a few smal. 
ler ones sent from the Gastrica Inferior to the Pylorus. 
Ti e Duodenalis, which is dispersed upon the begin- 
ning and right portion of the Duodenum, along with 
other Branches coming from the same source, but of 
inferior size. 

Rami Par.creatici, distributed to the right end of the 
Pancreas. 

After furnishing the Branches already mentioned, the 
Inferior Gastric Artery passes under the Pylorus to the 
great Curvature of the Stomach, along which it runs ; 
being included, to near its large extremity, in the Lay- 
ers of the Anterior Portion of the Omentum. 
In this course, it sends oil' — 

The Rami Epiploici, which are long and slender 
Branches dispersed upon the Epiploon or Omentum. 
Tlie Rami Gastrici, which plunging suddenly into 
both sides of the Stomach, communicate with the Py- 
loric and superior Gastric Arteries. 

The Hepatic Artery, having given out the Inferior 
Gastric, and frequently, the Ploric Artery, soon divides 
into two principal Branches, a right and left, of unequal 
size, which run into the Porta; — the one,— under the 
Hepatic Duct,— to supply the great, and the other the 
small Lobe of the Liver. 

From the Right Branch, before it plunges into the 
Liver, i s sent off the Arteria Cystica afterwards divid- 
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ing into two smaller Brandies, termed GemelU, which 
are dispersed upon the Gallbladder. 

Frequently, besides the Hepatic Artery, sent oti 
from the Caliac, there is another coming- sometimes 
from the Superior Gastric, at other times from the Su- 
perior Mesenteric Artery, to be sent into the Liver. 
In such cases, the Trunk which gives origin to this ad- 
ditional Artery is greater than usual, and the Hepa- 
tic Branch which it accompanies is proportionally smal- 
ler. , 

The Arteriu Splenica, nearly equal in size to the 
Trunk of the Hepatica, takes a long and serpentine 
course across the left side of the Body ; running first 
behind, then at the upper part of the "Pancreas in its 
way to the Spleen. Its Branches are,- 

The Rami Pancreatici, which are few^ in number and 
small. They run from the Splenic Artery nearly at 
right angles, and supply the greater part of the Pan- 



creas. 



The Gastrica Sinistra, Gastrica Inferior Sinistra, or 
Gastro-Epiploica Sinistra, which is considerably inferior 
in length and size to the Gastrica Dextra. It commu- 
nicates by its Branches with the Gastrica Superior, and 
Inferior, while its Trunk runs a little way towards the 
right side along the great Curvature of the Stomach. 

It sends some Rami Pancreatici, and Gastro-Epiploi- 
ci, and Meso colici Sinistri, to the Pancreas, left por- 
tions of the Omentum and Mesocolon ; while its Trunk 
frequently forms a common Arch with the Gastrica 
Dextra. 

Three or four considerable Branches, termed vasa 
Brcvia, or Arterix Breves, which run to the left part of 
the great Curvature of the Stomach, to be distributed 
upon its large extremity ; their Ramifications anasto- 
mosing with those of the Superior and of the Left In. 
ferior Gastric Arteries. 

The Rami Splenici, several in number and of conside- 
rable size, which go at the concave side of the Spleen, 
to be distributed throughout the whole of its substance. 

Mescnterica Superior- 

The Mescnterica Superior arises from the Aorta, im- 
mediately below the Cecliac Artery, which it equals in 
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size ; and running under the Pancreas, and then over 
the Duodenum, it passes between the Layers of the 
Mesentery towards the under side of the Abdomen. 

In its descent, it is bent a little to the left side, iti 
lower extremity turning towards the beginning of the 
Colon. 

From the convex side of the Artery, many larpe 
Branches are sent off to the small Intestines ; while o- 
thers proceed in the opposite direction to the right si 
of the Colon. 

The First Arteries sent off from the Trunk are ve 
inconsiderable, running to the Pancreas and to the le 
portion of the Duodenum, and communicating thei 
with Branches of the Coeliac Artery. 

The principal Branches from the left side of tl 
Trunk are dispersed upon the Jejunum and Ilium, su 
plying, in their course, the Layers of the Mesente 
with the parts it contains. 

The first of these Branches are short and small, tho: 
which succeed gradually increase in length and size 
the middle of the Arch, after which they diminish a- 
gain somewhat in the same proportion lowards the low- 
er part of the Ilium 

In their course through the Mesentery, the principal 
Branches communicate, first by reciprocal Arches, then 
by Areolae of different figures, which increase in num- 
ber, but diminish in size as they approach the Intes- 
tines. 

From these Areolae, many Branches are detached, 
which take a straight course to the Intestines, and are 
afterwards ramified through their substance, forming 
numberless Anastomoses with each other. 

The Branches produced from the right or concave 
sde of the Trunk are situated between the Laye.sof 
the Meso-colon, — their length being almost equal to the 
breadth of that Membrane. 

Near the Intestines, they communicate by large and 
then by smaller Arches : These last, however, are less 
frequent than those which belong to the small Intes- 
tines. 

The principal Branches are the following :— 

The Ileo-colica, which arises near the under part of 
the Trunk, supplies the end of the Ilium and beginning 



of the Colon, and communicates with the Branches sent 
from the extremity of the Trunk of the Artery. 

A Short Trunk, which divides into — 

The Colica Dextra, for supplying the right side of the 
Colon, its Branches communicating with those of the 
Heo-Colica : And 

The Colica-Media, or Media Anastomotica, which pro- 
ceeds to the great Arch of the Colon. 

Near the Colon, the Colica Media divides into two 
large Branches ; one forming an Arch t with the Dextra, 
the other with a Branch of the Mesenterica Inferior. 

From the opposite side of the Colon Branches of this 
Artery run to the Omentum, and communicate with the 
Gastro-Epiploic Arteries. 

Besides the Colic Branches already described, there 
is frequently an additional «ne, which arises from the 
beginning of the Superior Mensenteric Artery, and in 
its ascent splits into two others, one of which, uniting 
with the Colica Media, forms the large Mosocolic Arch 
and the other a similar Arch with the ascending Branch 
of the Inferior Mesenteric Artery. 

Mesenterica Inferior. 

The Mesenterica Inferior arises from the Aorta some- 
what lower than half way between the Superior Mesen- 
teric and the Bifurcation of the Aorta. 

It descends obliquely upon the left Psoas Muscle, and 
soon divides into principal Branches. 

These near the Intestines join each other, and form 
Arches, from which others go off' composing Areolae in 
some measure similar to those which belong to the 
right side of the Colon. — The principal Branches are :— 

The Ramus Ascendens, which divides near the Intes- 
tine, into two Branches; one of which joins the Colica 
Media, to form the great Mesocolic Arch, the other is 
reflected upon the left portion of the Colon. 

The Colica Sinistra, which is frequently double from 
its origin, or at other times splitting into two Branches, 
one joining the Ramus Ascendens, the other passing 
down by the Sigmoid Flexure of the Colon. 

The Memoir hoidalis Interna, which is the Trunk con- 
l inued. It anastomoses with the Colica Sinistra, and- 
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afterwards descends upon the back -part of the Rectum 
to near its under extremity. 

Veins- & 

The Veins which return the Blood from the Chylopo- 
etic and assistant Chylopoetic Viscera, accompany their 
respective Arteries, — the Hepatic Branches excepted. 
They have, like their Arteries, large and frequent com- 
munications with each other, are much superior in size, 
and, as well as the other Veins of the Viscera situated 
in the great Cavities, are destitute of Valves. 

The following are the principal Trunks. 

The Mesenterica, or Mesaraica Minor , or Hxmorrk*- 
dalis Interna- 

The Mesenterica Minor, running up at the left side of 
the Spine, receives — 

The Proper vena Hxmorrhoidalis Interna, which re- 
turns the Blood from the Intestinum Rectum ;— the 
name obtained from the Vein being supposed to be con- 
nected with the rumours called Hemorrhoids or Pilis. 

The venx Colicx Sinistra, which return the Blood from 
the left portion or side of the Colon. 

A vena Duodenahs, which returns the Blood from the 
left portion of the Duodenum. 

The Mesenterica Minor commonly terminates in the 
Vena Splenica, though not unfrequently in the Mesen- 
terica Superior. 

Vena Splenica. — The Vena Splenica, situated at the 
under side of its Artery and immediately behind the 
Pancreas, receives — 

The Rami Splenici, which return the Blood from the 
Spleen : 

The Rami Pancreatici, which pass from the under end 
of the Pancreas : 

The Vena Breves, or Vasa Brevia, which come from 
the left or great end of the Stomach. 

The Vena Gastrica Sinistra, or Epiploica Sinistra, 
which comes from part of the great Arch of the Sto- 
mach, and corresponding portion of the Omentum : 

The Gastrica Superior, which come from the small 
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Curvature of the Stomach and Omentum Minus, and 
goes into the Splenic near its termination, or into the 
beginning - of the Vena Portae. 

The Splenic and Inferior Mesenteric Veins, after re- 
ceiving their respective Branches, form a short Trunk 
which joins the Superior Mesenteric. 

Vena Mesenterica Superior, or Major. The Great 
Mesenteric Vein, situated at the under side of the Ar- 
tery, receives — 

The Rami Mesenteric}, which are very large and nu r 
merous, returning the Blood from the Jejunum and Ili- 
um, — the Branches going into the left side of the gen- 
eral Trunk. 

The Ileo-CoUca, which comes from the end of the 
Ilium and beginning of the Colon. 

The Colica Dextra, which belongs to the right side of 
the Colon, and terminates in the right or concave side; 
of the Mesenteric Trunk. 

The Colica Media Anastomotica, which comes from 
the right portion of the Great Arch of the Colon, form- 
ing, with the descending Branch of the Mesenterica 
Minor, a large Arch similar to that of the correspond- 
ing Artery, and terminating also in the right side of the 
Trunk. 

The Gastro Epiploica Dextra, which belongs to the 
right portions of the Stomach and Omentum, and fre- 
quently un ; tes with the Veins from the side of the Colon, 
forming a short common Trunk, which has the term of 
Gastro-Colica applied to it. 

The Pylonca and Duodenalis, which sometimes ter- 
minate in the Superior Mesenteric, at other times in 
the Gastrica Dextra. 

The Great Mesenteric Vein, formed by the Branches 
mentioned above, passes over the beginning of the cor- 
responding Artery, and joins the Vena Splenica. 

The Trunk formed by these Veins, run under the 
head of the Pancreas, and here obtains the name of 
Vena Porta:, or V- Port arum. 

Vena Port*. 

The Vena Ports, formed by the two Mesenteries, and. 
Iby the Splenic Vein, returns the blood from the Sto- 
\ VOL. II. P 
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mach and Intestine, and from the Spleen, Pancreas, ami 
Omenta. 

The under part of the Vena Port* is termed by some 
Authors Vena Port* Abdominalis, or Ventralis ; while 
the upper part, — being of great size, but without having 
any particular Dilatation in it, — is called Sinus of the 
Vena Portse. 

The Vena Porta:, at its beginning, frequently receives 
the Vena Gastrica Dextra, the Gastrica Superior, the 
Pylorica, and the Duodenalis, which at other times ter- 
minate in one of the great Trunks which form it. 

It passes upwards, inclining a little to the right in its 
course to the Liver, having the Trunks of the Biliary 
Ducts before, and the Hepatic Artery on the left side 
of it, — and is about three or four inches in length 

When it reaches the Porta of the Liver, it receives 
the Venae Cysticae into its Trunk, or into its right divj 
sion, either by two separate Branches, or these unit 
into a single Vein. 

In the Porta, it divides into two great Branches, 
right and a left, sometimes termed Venae Portae Hepa 
ticae, which go off nearly at right angles, to be dispeis 
ed through the substance of the Liver, after the man- 
ner of an Artery, the subordinate Branches accompan; 
ing those of the A. Hepatica. 

From the extremities of the Vena Portarum, 
likewise from the extremities of the Hepatic Artery, 
set of Veins arise, termed Vena Hepatic?:, and so 
times Venae Cavae Hepaticx, which accompany 
Branches of the Hepatic Artery and Vena Portarum 

The Branches of the Vens Hepaticx afterwards u 
into large Trunks, which recede from the Hepatic 
tery and Vena Porta:, and terminate in the Infe 
Cava. 

Their termination in the Cava is by two, and fre- 
quently by three Trunks, at the place where it perfor- 
ates the Diaphragm ; but commonly, below this, a few 
small Hepatic Branches go into the Cava where it rs 
situated behind the Liver. 
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BLOOD-VESSELS of the ORGANS of 
URINE and GENERATION. 

Arteria Renalis. The Arteria Renalis, called also A. 
Emulgens, arise from the side of the Aorta, a little be- 
low the root of the Superior Mesenterica Artery. 

It commonly comes off by one large Trunk, though 
frequently by two or more, in which case, each of these 
is smaller than when the Artery is single. 

It runs across the Spine and Psoas Muscle, nearly in 
a transverse direction. The Artery of the right side 
goes behind the Vena Cava, and is longer than the left 
in consequence of the Cava being situated between the 
Aorta and the right Kidney. 

At the concave edge of the Kidney, the Artery di- 
vides into three or four Branches, which sometimes 
sends Twigs to the Glandula Renalis and Tunica Adi- 
posa of the Kidney. 

The Renal Branches then plunge into the substance 
of the Kidney, surround its Pelvis, and afterwards rami- 
fy chiefly in its Cortical Substance ; — forming Arches 
with each other, but few in number, at the roots of the 
Papillae. 

The Vena Renalis, or Emulgens, terminates in the In- 
ferior Cava ; and is more superficial than its correspon- 
ding Artery. It is the largest Vein received by the 
Cava from its origin to the part where it reaches the 
Liver. 

The left Renal Vein is the longer of the two j — the 
Aorta, before which it passes, being situated between 
the Cava and left Kidney. 

Arteria Capsulares. The Arteriae Capsulares, or Ar- 
teries of the Renal Capsules or Glands, are small but nu- 
merous. 

They are derived from the Renal and Diaphragmatic 
Arteries; and. in general, the left Renal Gland re- 
ceives additional Branches from the Trunk of the Aorta. 

The Vcn<e Capsulares commonly unite into a large 
Trunk, which, in the lift side, terminates in that of the 
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Kidney, while in the right it frequently goes into the 
Cava. 

Arterix Adiposis The Arteries which supply the Tu- 
nica Adiposa of the Kidney, are numerous Twigs pro. 
ceeding from the Diaphragmatic, Capsular, and Renal 
Arteries, or form others near it. 

The veins which return from the extremities of these 
Arteries pass into the Trunks adjacent. 

Arteria Spermatica- The Spermatic Artery, the dia- 
meter of which is small when compared with its great 
length, arises opposite to its fellow, from the fore-part 
of the Aorta, a little below the Renal Arteries. 

Sometimes it arises from the A. Renalis, at other 
times a little higher from the Aorta, and in rarer instan- 
ces from the Diaphragmatic Artery. 

It descends, in a waving direction, on the surface of 
the Psoas Muscle, covered by the Peritoneum ; the 
right passing obliquely over the Cava, the left behind 
the Colica Arteries of the same side, and both before 
the Ureters to the under part of the Abdomen. 

After this, it perforates the Ring of the Obliquus Ex. 
ternus, and runs in the Spermatic Cord, where it di- 
vides into Branches which are dispersed in a very con- 
voluted manner upon the Testicle and Epididymis. 

In the descent of the Artery it imparts — 

Twigs to the Tunica Adiposa of the Kidney. 

To the Peritoneum and Cellular Substance near it; 
— and 

To the Ureters, — which are also supplied with other 
Alters from the adjacent Vessels, viz. from the Renal 
and Capsular Arteries, from the Aorta, the Iliacae and 
Vesicales. 

The vena Spermatica is much larger than its corres- 
ponding Artery, and is furnished with Valves within, 
but more particularly without the Abdomen. 

It forms a Plexus which accompanies the Artery, and 
about the place where it recedes from it, which is near- 
ly opposite the under end of the Kidney, it forms a sin- 
gle Trunk, which in the right side goes into the Cava 
a little below the Emulgent Vein, and in the left into 
the corresponding Vena Renalis. 

Besides the Artery commonly termed Spermatic, the 
Testicle generally receives a Miuute Branch, .which a- 
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rises from the Hypogastric, and accompanies the Vas 
Defarcns to the Body of the Testicle upon which it is 
dispersed, — communicating there with the Branches of 
the Spermatic Artery. 

The rein proper to this Arter)-, terminates in the Ve- 
na Hypogastrica. 

The Spermatic Artery, in the female, has the same 
kind of Origin, and the same course through the Abdo- 
men as in tlie male ; — but in place of perforating the 
Abdominal King, as it does in the latter, it descends in- 
to the Pelvis, between the Lamina of the Ligamentum 
Latum, to be dispersed first upon the Ovarium and U- 
terine Tube, and then upon the body of the Uterus it- 
self, — passing in at its corner, and communicating with 
the Artery of the opposite side. 

The Spermatic Vein has the same termination in the 
female as in the male, — but is considerably larger. 

Arterix Iliaccc. The Iliac Arteries consist of the Two 
Common lliacs, which are formed by the Bifurcation of 
the Aorta ; and of the External and Internal lliacs of 
each side, which are formed by the Bifurcation of the 
Iliacst Communes. 

The External Iliac passes out of the Abdomen be- 
hind the Ligament o/Poupart ; the Internal, termed 
also A- Hypogastrica, descends obliquely into the Pel- 
vis. 

At the side of the Pelvis, the internal divides into 
many Branches, some of which belong to the Organs of 
Urine and Generation, the rest to other parts of the 
Pelvis and adjacent parts of the thigh. 

The following are the Branches sent from the Hypo- 
gastric Artery to the Organs of Urine and Generation. 

Arteria Umbilicalis. The Arteria Umbilicalis ap- 
pears in the Fretus, as the continued Trunk of the Inter- 
nal Iliac ; but in the Adult, is shrivelled in the form of 
a Ligament, excepting at its beginning or under part. 

The beginning of the Umbilical Artery gives off- 
One or more Artcrice vesicalis, which run to the under 
part of the Bladder, and extend along its sides as far as 
the Fundus Vecicx. At their origin, they furnish Twigs 
to the Vesiculx Seminales, Pioslratc Gland, and Rec- 
tum. 
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In the female, the Umbilical Artery sends minute 
Branches to the Uterus and Vagina. 

Arttria Uterina. The Arteria Uterina, termed also 
Vterina Hypogastrica, is much larger than the Sperma- 
tic Artery. 

It arises from the Hypogastric, near the origin of the 
A. Pudica, and runs into the Uterus at its under extre- 
mity. 

It is afterwards reflected upwards along the edge of 
the Uterus, towards its Fundus or upper part, where it 
meets with the Spermatic Artery, with which it forms 
frequent Anastomoses, and afterwards many communi- 
cations with the Uterine Artery of the opposite side. 

The Uterine Artery sends Branches downwards to 
the substance of the Vagina, and others forwards to be 
dispersed upon the Bladder. 

Arteria Vaginalis. The Arteria Vaginalis is frequent- 
ly awanting. — When present, it arises from some of 
the Branches of the Hypogastric, — as that common to 
the Ischiatic and Pudic, — or from the Hxmorrhoidalis 
Media ; and is distributed upon the under part of the 
Vagina. 

Besides this, there are other Vaginal Branches from 
the neighbouring Arteries ; as from the vesicates, Uteri- 
na, and Pudica, which communicate with each other, 
and with the proper Vaginalis, upon the substance of 
the Vagina. 

Arteria Pudica, or Pudenda Communis. — The Arteria 
Pudica, named from its belonging to the Parts of Gene- 
ration in both sexes, comes off either immediately from 
the Trunk of the Hypogastric, or form the A. Ischia- 
tica. 

It passes out of the Pelvis, through the under part 
of the Notch of the Os Ilium, at the lower edge of the 
Pyriform Muscle. 

It then turns between the Sacro-sciatic Ligaments, to 
get to the inner side of the Tuber Ischii, where it it 
lodged deep in the Cellular Substance. 

From the Tuber, it proceeds along the inner side of 
the Cms of the Os Ischium and of the Os Pubis, and 
behind the Crus of the Penis, till it approaches the 
Symphysis of the Pubis. 
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In its course, it sends off many Branches, of which 
the following- are the principal, viz. — 

Branches to the Vesiculjc Seminales, Prostate Gland, 
Neck of the Bladder, and Rectum. 

Branches of the Muscles and parts adjacent to the 
Sacro-sciatic Ligaments ; some of them extending as 
far as the joint of the Thigh-bone. 

Branches to the Muscles, Membranes, and Fat about 
the Tuber of the Os Ischium. 

The Arteria H<emorrhoidalis Externa, which soon di- 
vides into Branches, to supply the Muscles and Integu- 
ments about the verge of the Anns. 

The A, Perinei, which passes under the Transversalis 
Perinei Muscle, in the space between the Crus of the 
Penis and Bulb of the Urethra, and gives Branches to 
the Skin and Muscles at the fore-part of the Anus and 
root of the Penis, and to the Scrotum ; while the Ar- 
tery itself terminates on the under side of the Penis. 

After dispersing the Branches already mentioned, 
the Pudic Artery divides, at the Penis, into three prin- 
cipal Branches, viz — 

The First Branch, which passes into the Bulb of the 
Urethra, and is continued forwards in the Corpus Spon- 
giosum Urethrsc, into the Cells of which many of its 
Branches open. 

The Second Branch, termed Profunda Penis, which 
goes into the Crus Penis, and directs its course in the 
Corpus Cavernosum ; its Branches communicating with 
the Artery of the opposite side, and with the Cells of 
the Penis. 

The Third Branch, called Dorsalis Penis, which turns 
between the Symphysis of the Pubis and root of the 
Penis, and proceeds along the Dorsum, as far as the 
Glans, adhering closely to the Ligamentous Substance 
which incloses the Corpora Cavernosa, and sending 
Branches to it and to the Integuments. 

In the female, the Pudic Artery has the same gene- 
ral course as in the male. 

After reaching the inner side of the Tuber of the Os 
Ischium, it is extended forwards, and sends Branches 
to the Anus, Perineum, end of the Vagina, and Labia 
Externa, and terminates in the Clitoris, somewhat in 
a similar manner as in the Penis. 
P 3 
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The Blood is returned from the Branches of the Hy. 
pogastric Artery dispersed upon the Organs of Urine 
und Generation, by the following Veins, viz. 

The Vena Vesicalis, which returns the Blood from the 
Bladder 

The Vena Uterina Hypogastrica,\vh\ch comes from the 
Uterus 

The Vena Magna Ipsius Penis, which runs along- the 
middle of the Dorsum, and is often double to near the 
root of the Penis ; after which it passes between 
this and the Arch of the Pubes. forming a Plexus which 
surrounds the Neck of the Bladder, and sending out 
Branches which terminate in others at the sides of this 
Viscus. 

The Vena Pudica, which communicates anteriorly 
with the Branches of the Vena Magna at the root of 
the Penis, and afterwards passes back with the corres- 
ponding Artery. 

The Vena Tegmentorum -Penis, which is formed by 
small Subcutaneous Branches, and ends in the top of 
the Femoral Vein. 

The Veins abovementioned, the last excepted, ter- 
minate in the Hypogastrica, along with other Veins be- 
longing to the Pelvis, to be afterwards describsd. » 



BLOOD-VESSELS 

Of the containing parts of the abdomen, and 
of the pelvis and inferior extremity. 

Arteriit Lumbar es. — The Lumbar Arteries, which are 
commonly four in number on each side, arise in pairs 
from the back-part of the Abdominal Aorta, in the same 
manner as the Intercostals do from the Aorta in the 
Thorax. 

They run first over the fore -part of the Bodies of the 
four uppermost Lumbar Vertebrae, and afterwards go 
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between them and the Psox Muscles, in their way to- 
wards the sides of the Abdomen. 

They give Branches to the Spine, to the Spinal Mar- 
row and its Membranes ; are particularly dispersed up- 
on the Lumbar Muscles, and upon the Transversus and 
Obligui Abdominis ; and perforating these, they also 
furnish Branches to the large Muscles and the Integu- 
ments in the hack-part of the Loins. 

Superiorly, they communicate with the lower Inter- 
costal and Diaphragmatic Arteries. 

Sacra Media. The Sacra Media is a small Azygos 
Artery, which arises from the under and back-part of 
the Aorta, immediately at its Bifurcation. 

It generally sends off a Branch over each side of the 
last Vertebra of the Loins, which takes nearly the same 
course backwards '.villi the Arteriae Lumbares. 

The Sacral Artery afterwards descends along the 
middle of the Sacrum, as far as the Os Coccygis, send- 
ing Branches to the Membranes and Substance of these 
Bones, and to the back-part of the Rectum. 

I/iaccv Communes. After giving off the Arteries of 
the contents and of the containing parts of the Abdomen, 
the Aorta, upon the under part of the Fourth Lumbar 
Vertebra, divides into the Two Common Iliac Arteries, 
which are of equal size. 

They pass obliquely downward* and outwards ; and 
at the under and lateral parts of the last Vertebra of 
the Loins, i- e. opposite to. the posterior Symphysis of 
the Pelvis, each divides into two others, an Anterior, 
termed Iliaca Externa^ and a Posterior, termed Iliaca 
Interna, or Hypogastric a. 

Iliaca Externa. The Iliaca Externa, which appears 
in the Adult as the continuation of the common Trunk, 
descends along the Brim of the Pelvis, taking a curved 
direction by the side of the Psoas Muscle, and after- 
wards passes behind the Ligament ofVov part, to form 
the Femoral Artery. 

In this course, it does not send off any Branches, ex- 
cepting sometimes a Twig or two to the Peritoneum, 
Psoas Muscle, he. till it is about to leave the Abdomen, 
where it gives rise to two principal Arteries, — the Epi~ 
gastrica, and Circumjiexa Ossis It it. 

The Artcria Epigastrica, obtaining its name from its 
P 4 
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situation in the fore-part of the Belly, goes off from the 
inner side of the Femoral Artery, immediately before 
that Vessel pets behind the Ligament o/Poupait. 

At its origin, it is a little bent downwards, and about 
half an inch from the place where it first comes off, it 
crosses obliquely upwards and inwards, behind the 
Spermatic Cord in the male, and round Ligament in the 
female. 

It proceeds in this oblique manner behind the Tendon 
of the Trans versus, till it reaches as high as the point 
of the Pvramidalis, after which it takes a perpendicular 
direction along the back -part of the Rectus Abdominis 
Muscle. 

It furnishes Branches to the Muscles, Integuments, 
and Membranes of the fore-part of the Abdomen, com- 
municates in several places with the Lumbar Arteries, 
and terminates a litile above the Umbilicus, where it 
forms several distinct though small Anastomoses with 
the under end of the Mammaria Interna. 

Circumfitxa Ossis liii. — The Circumflex Artery of the 
Ilium, almost as large as the Epigastric Alter}, arises 
nearly opposite to it, though frequently a little lower, — 
immediately behind the under end of the Follopian Li- 
gament. 

It runs at the under edge of the Os Ilium, till it ar- 
rives near the Vertebrae of the Loins. 

It gives Branches to the Psoas and Iliac Muscles, to 
the under end of the Oblique and Transversus Abdomi- 
nis, and at length communicates with the lipigastric, and 
with the inferior Arteries of the Loins. 

Iliac Interna. The Uiaca Interna, or Hypogastrica 
passes downwards and backwards in the posterior and 
lateral part of the Cavity of the Pelvis, for about a cou- 
ple of fingers breadth, after which it generally divides 
into a posterior and anterior Set of Branches ; the for- 
mer supplying the parts nearest the Sacrum and lUium, 
the latter belonging more immediately to the parts about 
the Anterior region of the Pelvis. 

Posterior Branches. 
Iko-Lumbaris, or Uiaca Interna Minor. The Ileo- 
lumbar is a small Artery, arising sometimes from the 
end of tie Hypogastric, at other times from the' begin- 
ning of thv Glutea 



It passes outwards under the Psoas Muscle, and di. 
vides suddenly into Branches, one of which frequently 
forms a kind of Lumbalh Ivia. 

The other Branches go to the Psoas, and Iliacus In- 
ternus Muscles, communicating there with the Lumbar 
Arteries and Circumflex Branches of the Ilium ; — a par- 
ticular Twig constituting an A. Nutritia, or Medullars of 
the Os Ilium. 

Sacra: Laterales- These are generally two or three in 
number, arising from the common Trunk, or frequently 
from the Gluteal Artery ; — though sometimes, there \i 
only a single Artery, which descends by the sides of the 
Sacral Holes, giving Branches, which supply the place 
of the Sacrse Laterales, and sometimes also of the Sacrac 
Media. 

They furnish Branches to the Membranes on the sur- 
face of the Os Sacrum, and inosculate by cross Twigs 
with the Sacra Media. 

Their principal Trunks enter the anterior Sacral Holes 
to be distributed upon the Cauda Equina and the Mem- 
branes and bones inclosing it. 

Arteria Glutea- This is sometimes termed lliaca po- 
sterior; and is the largest Branch of the Hypogastric Ar- 
tery. 

Soon after it arises, it passes through the upper part of 
the great Notch of the Os Ilium, and is reflected over 
the edge of the Bone, in the manner of the Inferior Sea. 
pulary Artery. 

At the under edge of the Gluteus Medius, it is divided 
into two sets of Branches, one of which runs in a radia- 
ted direction close upon the Bone, and is chiefly dispers- 
ed upon the two smaller Glutei, while Branches of infe- 
rior size run some of them downwards to the Muscles 
and Ligaments about the Joint of the Thigh, and others 
hackwards to the parts about the Sacrum, communicat- 
ing with the Lateral Sacral Arteries through the Posterior 
Foramina of the Os Sacrum. 

The other set of Branches of the Gluteal Artery creeps 
in between the Gluteus Medius and Maximus Muscles, 
upon the latter of which it is chiefly dispersed. 

Anterior Branches- 
Anterior Obturatoria, or ObtwatHx.— The Obturator 
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Artery has its origin from the Trunk of the Hypogastric, 
or from the Ileo-lumbar, or from the Ischiatic, and some, 
times from the end of the Iliaca Externa. 

It descends in the Pelvis by the side of the Psoas Mus. 
cle, and afterwards passes through the Hole at the up. 
per part of the Obturator Ligament. 

While in the Pelvis, it frequently gives Twigs to the 
Bladder and other parts near it. 

After perforating the Ligament, it divides into Bran- 
ches, one set of which are dispersed upon the parts about 
the Hip-joint, while another belongs to the Obturator 
Muscle, and to the Muscles which are situated at the up. 
per and inner part of the Thigh, — the two sets of Bran- 
ches inosculating with each other. 

Arteria Umbiltcalis. — The Umbiliealis Artery sends off 
Rami Vesicales from its under part or beginning ; the 
rest of it, in the Adult, being shrivelled into Ligament, 
as already observed. 

Vesicalis Ima of Hallcr. — This is a long and slender 
Branch which frequently comes off from the root of the 
Pudica, and runs to the under part of the Bladder, and 
to the Prostate Gland . 

Arteria Uterina- The Uterine or Uterine-Hypogastric 
Artery, is dispersed upon the Uterus, as has been already 
described. 

Hxtnorrhoidalis Media- The middle Hxmorrhoidal 
Artery is sometimes sent off from the original Trunk, 
and at other times from some of its Branches, as the Pu- 
dic in the male, or Umbilical in the female. 

It is chiefly distributed upon the lower end of the Rec- 
tum, where it anastomoses with the Hemorrhoidals In- 
terna. It frequently sends Branches to the under part 
of the Bladder, to the Vesiculae Seminales and Prostate 
in the male ; and to the Vaginia and Bladder in the fei 
male. 

Pudica Co?nmunis. — The Pudica Communis, termed 
by some Authors Ilxmorrhoidalis Externa, belongs to 
the parts of Generation and Anus, as was formerly taken 
notice of. 

Arteria Sciatica- The Sciatic, or Ischiatic Artery is 
the largest of the Iliac Branches, the Glutea excepted. 
It goes through the under part of the Sciatic Notch, 



accompanied by the Nerve of that name, having the Pyv 
riform Muscle between it and the Gluteal Artery. 

It afterwards descends someway down the Thigh, in 
company with the Sciatic Nerve, in the hollow between 
the great Trochanter of the Thigh-bone and Tuber of 
the Ischium,— covered by the Gluteus Maximus Muscle. 

It sends an Artery backwards, termed A. Coccygeal. 
which creeps along the Sacro-Sciatic Ligaments furnish- 
ing Blanches to the parts about the Os Coccygis, artd o- 
thers which ascend from it, and anastomose with some 
of the Lateral Sacral Arteries through the Holes in the 
back.part of the Os Sacrum. 

The principal Branches of the Sciatic Artery, however, 
are dispersed upon the under part of the Gluteus .Maxi- 
mus Muscle, and upon those at the upper and back-part' 
of the Thigh, where they communicate with the Obtura- 
tor and Pudic Arteries. 

Arteria Femoralis. 

The Femoral or Crural Artery, the continuation of the ' 
External Iliac, passes out of the Abdomen between the 
Ligament of Poupart and Brim of the Pelvis. 

At its first exit, it is situated superficially over the 
Ball of the Os Femoris, having the Flexors of the Thigh 
between it and the joint. 

Further down, it is lodged deep in a hollow at the up- 
per and inner part of the Thigh, having the Rectus and 
Sartorius upon the outer, and the Adductores Femoris 
upon the inner side of it. 

Mere, it is covered by the Glands of the Groin, and 
bv the general Aponeurosis and Fat ; and from this part 
it descends at the inside of the Thigh turning gradually 
backwards till it reaches the Ham. 

From the top of the Femoral Artery, a few small 
Branches are sent oft to the Superficial Muscles and In- 
guinal Glands, and to the common Integuments at the 
upper part of the Thigh ; also one or two others termed 
Pudiar Extern*, to the External parts of Generation and 
Integuments of the inside of the Thigh- 

About two Fingers-breadth below the Ligament of 
Poupart, the Femoral Artery divides, somewhat like 
the Common Iliac, iuto Anterior and Posterior parts:— 
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The former is the Femoral Artery strictly so called, the 
latter is termed Profunda Femoris. 

Profunda Femoris. 

The Arteria Profunda, also called -vasta, posterior, or 
Muscularis Femoris, immediately at its origin from the 
Femoral Artery, gives off two large Branches, —the 
Circumflexa Interna, and Circumflexa Externa, — which 
run in opposite directions at the upper part of the thigh. 

The Circumflexa Interna, though most frequently com- 
ing off from tne beginning of the Profunda, often arises 
higher than it, from the top of the Femoral ; and there 
are now and then two of them, one a little lower than 1 
the other. 

It passes between the under end of the Psoas, and the 
Pestinalis Muscle, and afterwards turns round the inner 
part of the joint of the Thigh. 

It sends off— 

Large Branches to that portion of the Adductor Mus- 
cles which belongs to the upper part of the Thigh. 

Small Branches to the Muscles in the vicinity cf the 
Trochanters. 

A Branch termed Articular is Acetabulia to the Capsu- 
lar Ligament of the Joint. 

A Twig, which enters the breach at the under and 
fore-part of the Acetabulum, to be dispersed upon the 
Ligamentum Rotundum, and the substance called gland 
of the Joint. 

A considerable Branch, which anastomoses with the 
trunk of the Obturator Artery : — And 

Smaller Branches, which communicate with the Arte- 
ria Sciatica. 

Circumflexa Externa. — The Circumflexa Externa ari- 
ses from the most part nearly opposite the former, hut 
frequently a little lower. — Now and then this Artery has 
a double Origin, one of the Trunks coining off higher 
than the other. 

It passes outwards between the upper ends of the Rec- 
tus, Tensor Vaginae Femoris, and Vastus Externus Mus- 
cles, and over the Great Trochanter of the Os Femoris. 

It sends Branches upwards to the under part of the 
Glutei and to other Muscles placed at the inferior'and 
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back part of the Pelvis, which anastomose with those 
running down from the Arteria Sciatica. 

Others which have more of a lateral direction, and are 
distributed upon the Muscles at the upper and back-part 
of the Thigh, and upon those more immediately about 
the Joint, — communicating with the Branches of the 
Circumrlexa Interna. 

The largest Branches descend between the Rectus Fe- 
moris aud Vastus Externus ; one, longer than the rest, 
reaching almost as far as the outer part of the Knee. 

The Profunda Femoris, having detached the Circum- 
flex Arteries, sinks deep behind the Trunk of the A. 
Femoralis, and is situate upon the Adductor Muscles of 
the Thigh. 

In its descent it is divided into principal Branches, 
termed Rami Perforantus, which after sending off small 
Branches to the Triceps Muscle, perforate it to be dis- 
persed upon the Flexors on the back part of the Thigh. 

The Perforantus come off in the following succes- 
sion, viz. 

The Perforans Prima, which arises near the small 
Trochanter, perforates the Triceps a little farther down 
and furnishes Branches to the Muscles in the upper and 
back-part of the Thigh. 

It forms numerous Communications with the Circum- 
flex Arteries, about the root of the Great Trochanter, 
and anastomoses in particular with the under end of the 
Sciatica. 

ThePerforans Secunda or Magna, which comes offsome 
way below the former, and is the largest of the perfora- 
ting Arteries. 

It gives Branches to the Muscles in general about the 
middle of the back-part of the Thigh, particularly to 
the Flexors of the Leg ; and communicates above with 
the Arteries of the Perforans Prima, and with the Cir- 
cumflex Arteries. 

Besides these, there is one, and sometimes two oth- 
er perforating Branches, which are greatly inferior in 
size to tho two former, and are lost upon the Flexors af 
the under and back-part of the Thigh ; one Twig sent 
off' from these sometimes forming a Nutritia or Medul- 
lars* of the Os Femoris. 

The Femoral Artery, after giving off the Profunda Fe- 
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moris, passes down between the Vastus Internus and In- 
sertion of the Triceps, giving only small Branches to the 
adjacent Muscles and Integuments. 

About the middle of the inside of the Thigh, it is si- 
tuated behind the Sartorius Muscle ; and nearlv two 
thirds down upon the Os F emoris, it perforates the Tri- 
ceps, passing between that Muscle and the Bone, in its 
way to the Leg. 

Having passed through the Triceps, it is found in the 
back-part of the Thigh, where it sends Branches, some- 
times termed Perforantus, to the Flexors and Integu- 
ments, one Branch the principal Medullars, to the sub- 
stance of the Bone, and others to each of the VastiMus. 
cles, the Muscular Branches communicating above with 
Branches descending from superior parts of the Thigh. 
In this part of the thigh it lies close upon the Bone, and 
adheres firmly to it, till it reaches the Ham, where it is 
termed A. Poplitea. 

Arteria Poplitea- 

The Arteria Poplitea is lodged deep in the hollow be. 
tween the Ham-strings, and between the Condyles of 
the Os Femoris, covered by its associate Vein and Nerve 
and generally by a great deal of Fat. 

I gives ofF several Branches, termed Articulares Supe- 
riors and Inferiors, to the Joint of the Knee. 

Four of these, situated, two above and two below the 
Joint, are more regular and constant than the rest, viz. 

The Articularus Superior Interna, which turns round 
the Os Femoris, above the Inner Condyle, passes under 
the Semimembranosus and Semitendinosus ; and, after 
perforating the Tendon of the Triceps Muscle, is disper- 
sed upon the upper and inner part of the Knee, anasto- 
mosing above with Branches sent down from the Femo- 
ral Artery. 

The Articularis Superior Externa, which arises nearly 
opposite the former, passes outwards between the Ten- 
clon of the Biceps and Body of the Os Femoris, imme- 
diately above its outer Condyle, and is lost upon the up- 
per and outer part of the Knee ; its Branches anastomo- 
sing with those of its fellow, and particular^ with the 
long descending Branch of the Circumflexa Externa. 
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The Articularis Inferior Interna, which arises opposite 
the bending of the Joint, passes downwards, and then 
turns round the Tibia, immediately below its inner Con- 
dyle. 

It sends Branches first to the back-part, then the in- 
ner side of the Knee ; some of them insinuating by the 
Semilunar Cartilages into the inner part of the Joint. 

It communicates above with the Branches of the Ar- 
ticularis Superior Interna. 

The Articularis Inferior Externa, which comes off near 
the former, and passes first downwards, then outwards, 
between the External Lateral and the Capsular Liga- 
ment, to be dispersed upon the under and outer part of 
Knee and inner part of the Joint ; communicating with 
its fellow of the opposite side, and above, with the Bran- 
ches of the Articularis Superior Externa. 

The other less constant Articular Branches are dis- 
persed upon the Muscles a little above the Joint. 

The Arteria Poplitea, having furnished Branches to 
the Joint of the Knee, gives others to the Muscles at the 
upper and buck-part of the Leg, two of which termed 
Surales, more considerable than the rest, pass into the 
heads of the Gastrocnemius Externus. 

The Trunk of the Artery passes afterwards between 
the heads of the external Gastrocnemius and commonly 
from.two to three inches below the bending of the Knee, 
and at the under and outer edge of the Popliteus divides 
into two large Arteries, the Tibialis Antica, and Tibia- 
lis I J ostica- 

Tibialis Antica — The Tibialis Antica passes directly 
through the upper end of the Interosseous Ligament to 
the fore-part of the Leg. 

In its descent in the Leg, it adheres closely to the an- 
terior surface of the Interosseous Ligament ; and has 
the Tibialis Anticus on the inner side, and the Long Ex- 
tensors of the Toes on the outer. 

A little above the Ankle, it passes upon the outer and 
fore-part of the Tibia, and getting under the annular li- 
gament aad extensor Pollicis, it goes along the convex 
Surface of the Foot. 

It supplies, in general, the Muscles and Integuments, 
Which belong to the outer and forepart of the foot, and 
ultimately passes into the deep Muscles of the Sole. 
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Its branches come off in the following order, viz. — 

A small Branch sent off before the Trunk perforates 
the Interosseous Ligament, to be dispersed upon the 
parts near the Joint; the superior Twigs running in a 
retrograde direction. 

The Recurrens Anterior, which arises from the Artery 
after it has perforated the Ligament, and is distributed 
upon the Muscles at the upper part of the Leg, and up- 
on the Ligaments at the under part of the Knee, anas- 
tomosing there with the Inferior Articular Arteries. 

Numerous Branches sent off in a lateral direction to 
the Muscles and integuments on the outer and fore-part 
of the Leg. 

The Molleoli Interna, which comes off near the lower 
end of the Tibia, and is dispersed on the parts about 
the inner Ankle. 

The Malleoli Externa, which arises a little lower 
than the former, and is distributed to the parts near the 
outer Ankle. 

The Arteria Tar sea, which takes its origin a little an- 
teriorly to the bending of the Ankle-joint, and is more 
considerable in size than the Malleolar Branches. 

It passes obliquely outwards and forwards Tinder the 
Extensor Brevis Digitorum, and sends Branches to the 
Joint of the Ankle, where it communicates with the 
Malleolar Arteries. 

It supplies the greater part of the Muscles, Integu- 
ments, &c. on the upper and outer part of the Foot, and 
sends brandies termed Interosiei, to the Muscles be- 
tween the Metatarsal bones of the small Toes, — winch, 
however, are frequently derived from the Metatarsal 
artery. 

The Arteria Jletatarsea, which goes off about the mid- 
dle of the Dorsum Fedis, and passes obliquely towards 
the root of the Little Toe, assisting the former artery 
in furnishing Branches to the upper part of the Foot and 
Toes, and sometimes, in part or entirely supplying the 
place of that artery. 

The remaining part of the anterior Tibial artery after- 
wards advances between the Extensor of the great, and 
long Extensor of the small Toes, sending Twigs to the 
adjacent parts, and dividing, between the Metatarsal 
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Bones of the Groat Toe and that next it, into a Large 
Posterior and a Small Anterior Branch. 

The Posterior Branch, which may be considered as the 
continuation ol'the Trunk, sinks between the Metatarsal 
Bones of the two first Toes, and anastomoses with a 
deep Artery in the Sole. 

The Anterior Branch runs forwards, under the name of 
Dorsalis Pollicis, to be dispersed upon the Great and 
Second Toes. 

Tibialis postica. — The Tibialis Postica divides about a 
finger's breadth under the origin of the Tibialis Antica, 
into the Fibularis, and Tibialis Postica strictly so called. 

The Fibularis, termed also Peronea, which is smaller 
than either of the Tibial Arteries, runs down at the in- 
ner side of the Fibula, for a considerable way along the 
Leg, and is situated, first under the Soleus, and then un- 
der the Flexor Longus Pollicis. 

Its Branches are distributed to the Muscles at the out- 
er part of the Leg in the neighbourhood of the Fibula, — 
a small Medullary Branch also penetrating the substance 
of that Bone. 

A little above the interior Articulation of the Tibia and 
Fibula, it sends a Branch forwards, termed Peronea An- 
terior, which perforates the Interosseous Ligament, and 
is dispersed upon the fore part of the Ankle, where it 
anastomoses with the External Branch of the Tibialis 
Antica. 

The continuation of the Trunk, sometimes termed Pe- 
ronea posterior, descends behind the Malleolus Externus, 
to the outer and back-part of the Foot, anastomosing with 
the External Malleolar and Tarsal Branches of the Ti- 
bialis Antica. 

The Jibialis Sostica, propedy so called, passes down 
at the back -part of the Tibia, and runs over the Tibialis 
Posticus and Flexor Digitorum, anil under the Gastroc- 
nemius Interims, in its descent through the Leg. 

Behind the inner Ankle, it becomes more superficial, 
and has the Tibialis Posticus and Flexor Digitorum Lon- 
gus on the inner, and the Flexor Longus Pollicis on the 
outer side of it. 

From the Ankle, it runs in the Hollow of the Os Cai- 
ns, and behind the Abductor Pollicis, to the Sole of the 
Foot. 

vol.. «JI. 



Its Branches supply the Muscles at the back am. 
part of the Leg, and the different parts of the Sole ; form, 
ing many Inosculations with the Branches of the ante, 
rior Tibial and the Fibular Artery. 

In its course along- the Leg, it gives off — 

Numerous Branches, similar to those of the Tibialis 
Antica, to the surrounding Muscles : 

The Avieria Nutritia Tibia:, which begins a little below 
the upper end of the Trunk, descends for some way iit 
the Leg, and gives Branches to the deep Muscles and 
Membranes near it, and one Branch termed A. Medulla- 
ris, which enters the Hole near the middle of the Bone. 

Several Branches to the parts behind, and at the inner 
side of the Ankle and Heel, which communicate with o- 
thers of the Anterior Tibial Artery. 

The Trunk of the Artery divides in the Hollow of the 
Os Calcis, at the place where it is about to go behind the 
Abductor Pollicis, into two principal Plantar Branches, 
— the Interna and the Externa. 

The Plantar Arteries run forwards under the Aponeu- 
rosis Plantaris, having the Flexors of the Toes between 
them. 

The Plantaris Interna passes near the inner side of the 
Sole, between the Aponeurosis Plantaris and Abductor 
Pollicis. 

It gives Branches which run in a retrogade direction to 
the back-part of the Ankle and adjacent parts at the 
Heel: 

Several Branches from each side, which go forwards to 
the Muscles and Integuments, and other parts of the con- 
cave edge of the Sole. 

At the root of the Great Toe, it sends a principal 
Branch to its inner side ; it then passes under the Flexor 
Longus Pollicis, and after anastomosing with the Avcus 
Plantaris, gives off a large Branch which splits into two, 
— one to the outer side of the Great Toe, and the other 
to the adjacent side of the Toe next it. 

The Plantaris Externa, — which may be considered as 
the continuation of the Trunk, being in general much lar- 
ger than the Interna, — passes obliquely outwards be- 
tween the Flexor Brevis Digitorum, and Flexor Acces- 
Borius, till it reaches the Base of the Metatarsal B 
the Little J 
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It is afterwards arclied forwards between the Flexors 
of the Toes and Metatarsal Bones, the Trunk being- con- 
tinued to the root of the Great Toe, under the name of 
Arcus plantaris- 

The External Plantar Artery sends off— 

A Considerate Branch, first to the under, then to the 
outer part of the Heel, which communicates externally 
with Branches of the anterior Tibial and the Fibular Ar- 
teries : 

Several Branches to the Flexor of the Toes, and to o- 
ther parts in the outer portion of the Sole, which com- 
municate, on the inner side, with the Branches of the 
Plantaris Interna, and at the outer with those of the an- 
terior Tibial Artery. 

The Arcus Plantaris gives out — 

Several Branches to the deep Muscles of the Sole, par- 
ticularly, 

If ami Interossei to the Muscles between the Metatar- 
sal Bones : 

A Branch to the outer side of the little Toe : 

Three large Digital Arteries, which are forked at the 
roots of the Toes, and run along the edges of these, in 
the manner the Digital Arteries do along the Fingers. 

Between the Metatarsal Bones of the Great Toe and 
the one next it, the Plantar Arch anastomoses with the 
posterior or perforating Branch of the anterior Tibial 
Artery, forming a free communication between the Ar- 
i cries of the upper and under side of the foot. Frequent- 
ly it sends oft' here a Digital Artery, which forks and 
runs along the outer side of the Great Toe, and inner side 
of the Toe next it, so as to supply the place of one of the 
Branches of the Internal Plantar Artery. 

At the roots of the Toes, the Intcrosseus Arteries of 
the upper part of the Foot, also form distinct anastomoses 
with the anterior extremities of the Trunks of the Digi- 
tal Arteries. 



VEINS. 

The Veins of the Inferior Extrcmit;; 
the Superior, consist ol a bubcutane cms and Deep sr >j 
like them also, arc furnished with numerous Valves 
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Subcutaneous Veins. — The Subcutaneous Veins are situ. 
ated between the common Integuments and General 
Aponeurosis, and, in many parts, are entirely concealed 
by the Fat. They anastomose frequently with each o- 
ther by large Branches, and have several communications 
also with the deep-seated Veins. 

They form two principal Trunks, called Saphtena Ma- 
jor and Saphcena Minor ; — the term Saphxna applied 
from the Vein being supposed to be always visible. 

The Saphxna Major begins upon the upper side of the 
Foot, runs over the foi-e-part of the inner Ankle, and as- 
cends in the Leg, at tbe inner edge of the Tibia. 

From the Leg. it passes up by the inside of the Knee, 
»nd afterwards, from the inner to the upper and fore-part 
of the Thigh. 

It is at first composed of Veins, derived from the upper 
and inner part of the Dorsum Pedis, which have frequent 
anastomoses with each other, and are of considerable 
size. 

In its ascent it is joined by Branches from the Superfi- 
cial parts of the Leg, and is frequently split into a Plexus 
some way below the Knee. 

It receives Branches from the superficial parts of the 
Thigh, and small Twigs from the Inguinal Glands. 

Iv terminates in the top of the Femoral Vein, nearly 
opposite to, or a little higher than, the origin of the Ar- 
teri.'i Profunda. 

The Saphxna Minor arises from the outer side of the 
Foot, and afterwards passes behind the Malleolus Exter- 
nus. 

From this, it ascends in the back-part of the Leg, up- 
on the surface of the Gastrocnemius Externus, and goes 
into the Ham. 

It is formed by the Veins of the upper and outer part 
of the Foot, and is joined to the Saphxna Major, over the 
Metatarsal Bonos, by one or more Arches, which receive 
a Plexus of Brandies into their lower or convex part. 

It is joined by the superficial Veins of the outer and 

back-part of the Leg, which have frequent anastomoses 

with each other, and with the Branches of the Saphxna 

Major. 

It terminates in the Vena Poplitea, and communicates 
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constantly by a small Branch with the Saplisena Major, a 
little above the Knee. 

Beep Veins. The Deep Veins of the Leg, like those 
of the Fore-arm, run close at each side of their Arteries, 
and are double their number, but differ a little from the 
Radial and Ulnar Veins, in being- proportionally larger. 

The Tibial and Fibular Veins anastomose in some 
places with each other, and also communicate with the 
Subcutaneous Veins. 

At the upper part of the Leg, they are united toge- 
ther, to form the Vena Poplitea, and the union is nearly at 
the same place where the corresponding arteries come 
off. 

The Vena Poplitea adheres closely to the upper sur- 
face of the Artery, which it in a great measure conceals, 
and is commonly single, excepting a small Vein which 
sometimes accompanies and communicates with it. 

The Popliteal Vein receives the Vense Suralcs and Ar- 
ticulares, and the Saphaena Minor ; after which it forms 
the Femoral Vein. 

The Vena Femoralis receives the Veins which corres- 
pond with the perforating Branches of the Femoral Ar- 
tery, anil passes in through the Triceps, where the Ar- 
tery comes out. 

In the middle of the Thigh, it lies deeper than the Ar- 
tery, afterwards turning gradually to its inner side ; and 
at the tipper part of the Thigh, it is joined by the Vena 
Profunda. 

The Vena Profunda receives the Veins corresponding 
with the Brandies of the Artery of that name, and is 
sometimes of a large size, being then in a great measure 
the continuation of the Vena Poplitea, a small Vein only 
in such cases accompanying the Trunk of the Femoral 
Artery. 

Besides the Vena Profunda, the Femoral Vein takes in 
small Veins from the External parts of Generation, from 
the Inguioal Glands, and from the other superficial parts 
of the Groin : — anil, in particular, it receives a Branch of 
considerable siz:-, which descends from the Integuments 
of the fore -side of the Abdomen. 

The Tnuik of the Femoralis, having received the dif- 
ferent Veins of the Inferior Extremity, passes into the 
Abdomen, bcli'm 1 Poupart's Ligament, being still situ,-? 

Q_2 
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a ted at the inner side of the Artery, — after which it form* 
the Iliaca Externa. 

The Iliaca .Externa receives into its beginning the Epi- 
gastric, and Circumflex Vein of the Os Ilium, and some- 
times the V. Obturatrix. 

It is situated at the inside of the External Iliac Artery, 
and afterwards crosses behind it on the right, and behind 
the Internal Iliac Artery on the left side of the pelvis, to 
join the Trunk of the Hypogastric Vein. 

The Vena Hypogastrics or Iliaca Interna, is situated 
at the outer side of the Artery and receives the differ, 
ent Veins which correspond with the Branches of the 
Hypogastric Artery, and which are furnished with Valves 
where they are situated among the Fleshy parts of the 
Pelvis. 

The External and Internal Iliacs unite and form the 
Common Iliacs, a little below the division of the cor- 
responding Arteries. 

The Iliacx Communes ascend by the right side of their 
respective Arteries, and a little below the Bifurcation 
of the Aorta, — or upon the fore-part of the Fifth Lum- 
bar Vertebra, — unite to form the Inferior Cava, situa- 
ted, as formerly mentioned, at the right side of the 
Aorta. 

The Vena Cava Inferior, — which is much larger than 
the Cava Superior, and greatly exceeds in size the de- 
scending Aorta, — receives, at its beginning, the Vena 
Sacra, and higher, the Vense Lumbares, which, in the 
left side, pass behind the Trunk of the Aorta. 

It likewise receives the Vena: Renales, and the Sper- 
matic of the right side. 

At length it takes in the Venae Hepaticx and Dia- 
phragmaticx, and perforating the Diaphragm at the 
root of the Liver, it terminates in the Right Auricle of 
the Heart. 



PART VII. 



OF THE NERVES IN GENERAL. 



THE Nerves are firm, white Chords, which are gen- 
erally considered as being directly continued from the 
Medullary Substance of the Brain and Spinal Marrow; 
—although instances have been frequently met with, 
where the Brain, and even the Spinal Marrow, have 
been found nearly obliterated in the Foetus, and yet the 
Nerves retained their usual appearance. 

They are composed of Funicula closely connected, and 
each of these again of smaller Fibrillx which may be 
subdivided into parts so extremely minute, as almost to 
elude the naked Eye, but which may be readily seen by 
the assistance of the Microscope : — No Cavity, however, 
has been yet observed in them. 

The Medullary Part of the Fibrillse appears to be fur- 
nished with a Cineritious Substance derived from their 
Pia Mater; in proof of which, they are observed to be 
in general of a browner colour than the Medullary Sub- 
stance of the Brain, and larger in their course than at 
their supposed origin. — Monro's Observ. on Nerv. Syst. 

The Medullary Substance of the Fibrillsc is pulpy and 
"tender, but rendered thicker and stronger by the cover- 
ings they receive from the Tunica Arachnoidea, and 
Pia Mater, while within the Bones, and more particular- 
ly by the additional covering given them by the Dura 
Mater upon their exit. 

The Dura Mater, in its passage through the Base of 
the Cranium, and between the different Vertebra, is con- 
nected by its External Surface to the Pericranium and 
Periostium ; while the inner part of it, together with the 
Tunica Arachnoidea and Pia Mater, is continued along 
the Nerves. 
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The Jnmolucra, or Coverings, inclose each of the 
Nerves in general, and likewise the several Fibjillac of 
which they are composed, whereby their size, as well 
as strength, is greatly increased. 

The Nerves, soon after leaving the Bones, have the 
Dura Mater so intimately connected with them, that 
it has been considered by some Authors, as degenera- 
ting into condensed Cellular Substance, notwithstanding 
it still retains the general appearance of the Dura Ma- 
ter. 

Upon examining the Nerves, especially the small ones 
in a living or recently dead animal, they are observed 
to have numerous White Lines placed transversely, or 
in a serpentine direction. — Obs. onNerv. Syst. Tab. XIII. 

When the Nerves are moderately stretched, this ap- 
pearance becomes less evident ; and when extended con- 
siderably, or when macerated in water, it vanishes en- 
tirely. 

Prochasca ( De Came MusculiarJ supposes these Ser- 
pentine Lines to be owing to a decussation of Vessels 
and Fibres of Cellular Substance straitening the Nerves. 

Dr. Monro considers them as Folds or Joints, allowing 
the Nerves to accommodate themselves to the various 
states of Flexion and Extention. 

The Nerves are supplied with Arteries from the neigh- 
bouring Blood-vessel, to which they send correspon- 
ding Veins. 

These, however, are small, and difficult of injection, 
excepting in the large Nerves, where the Vessels are 
more considerable, and where, after a minute injection 
the Nerve receives the colour of the matter injected. 

Upon dividing the Nerves, they are not found to pos- 
sess much contractility; while the Arteries, upon being 
cut are observed to retract very considerably. 

They are generally lodged in the common Cellular 
Substance and Fat, and in the Interstices of the Visce- 
ra and Muscles, where they are prevented from being 
compressed ; though in several parts they are exposed 
to the hardness of Bones, or to the action of Muscles, 
over or through which they pass. 

In their course through the different parts of the Bo- 
dy, they generally run as straight as is consistent with 



the nature of the particular part over which they pass, 
and their own safety. 

In their progress, they divide into Branches, which 
become gradually smaller, and which, though taken col- 
lectively, are inferior in size to the Trunks from which 
they issue. 

The Branches generally run off at acute angles ; but 
in seveial places they have a retrograde direction. 

They have commonly the same kind of distrihution 
in the opposite sides of the same Subject, and vary lit- 
tle in this respect in different Subjects. 

In some parts of the Body, several Nerves unite to- 
gether, and form a Plexus or Net-work ; in others, they 
unite into a Common Trunk ; and in many, by such an 
union, a hard knot, termed Gang/ion, is formed. 

When the Plexuses, or the Common Trunks, are mi- 
nutely examined by slitting open their coverings, it is 
found, that their Fibrillar are intermixed in such a man- 
ner, that each of the Nerves passing out from the Flexns, 
or from the Common Trunk, is composed of Fibrillsc 
from several, or from all the Nerves which entered it, 
in consequence of which, the Organs in general are fur- 
nished with Nerves from various sources. Obs. on Ncrv. 
Sytt. 

* The Ganglia differ from each other in size and Fig- 
ure. The 1 / have thicker Coats and are more Vascular 
than the Nerves; and are larger than the whole of the 
Nerves, taken conjunctly, which enter into or go out 
from them. — They are supposed to serve as fresh sour- 
ces of Nervous Influence. 

They are composed of Nervous Fibrillx, covered by 
Vmg like a Cineritions Matter, and are so divided, 
multiplied, and intermixed, that each of ihe Nerves, 
passing out from a Ganglion is found to be composed 
of I'lbrillx derived from the greater part of the Nerves 
which enter it. — Obs. on Ne/v Sytt. 

Where Nerves pas9 out from the side of a Ganglion, 
theyaie composed of Fibrilbe which come off in contrary 
directions; — the one set from the beginning, the other 
from the opposite extremity of the Ganglion. 

The- Nerves which go out from the different Ganglia, 
have the 9an^ structure with those winch enter them, 
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but are found, with only a few exceptions, to be rather 
larger. 

In the Trunk of a Nerve, the Chords appear to run 
parallel to each other ; but when macerated in water, 
so as to dissolve the Cellular Substance, or when other- 
wise accurately examined, they are seen evidently to 
intermix somewhat after the manner of the Fibrillae in 
the Plexus, or in the Ganglia — Obs- on Nerv. Syst. 

The Termination of the Nerves is soft, pulpy, and pel- 
lucid, as is distinctly seen in the Ratina of the Eve or 
Ear; the external Covering being entirely laid aside, 
while the Pia Mater, in particular, accompanies them 
throughout. 

The Nerves preserve the motion of the Muscular Fi- 
brcs. 

They constitute the immediate Organs of Sensation, 
and convey Impressions made upon them to the Mind. 

The manner in which these Impressions are produced, 
— whether by a Vibration communicated to the Nerves; 
or by a Liquid called Nervous Fluid, contained and mo- 
ving in them ; — or by an electric Matter common to them 
and many other substances ; or in what manner that 
P'»v" r acts, termed Animal Electricity, which has been 
lately discovered to take place in the Animal Kingdom, 
upon the application of certain Metals ; is not yet un- 
derstood. 



DISTRIBUTION OF THE NERVES. 

The Nerves are distinguished into two Classes; one 
arising from the Brain, termed Cerebral; the ether from 
the Spinal Marrow, termed Spinal Nerves. 

The Cerebral Nerves are generally reckoned Nine or 
Tea Pair* in number, beside a particular Pair which has. 
the 111 npathetic 

They pass through the Holes in the Ease of the Cra- 
nium, and receive their respective names according to 
their order ; or from their Functions ; or from the parts 
on which they are dispersed, &.c. 

The Spinal Nerves consist, of Tvsenty-riiw or Thirty 
which pass out between Uj£ differenl 
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besides a Pair culled Accessory, which, enter the Craiii- 
um from the top of the Spinal Marrow, and afterwards 
pass out with one of the Cerebral Nerves. 

Nerves which pass through the Base of the Cranium- 

Tile First Pair, or Olfactory Nerves, — arise, on each 
«jde of the Brain, by three separate Stria:, from the Cor- 
pora Striata, a* the under and back-part of the Anteri- 
or Lobes, near where the Carotid Arteries enter the lis- 
suics of S vi. vi us. 

They arc more tender than the other Nerves, and al- 
so differ from them in not being composed of Fasciculi. 

They run each in a furrow, upon the under Surface of 
the Anterior Lobes of the Brain, converging a little and 
becoming somewhat larger, till they reach the Cribri- 
form Plate of the OEthnioid Bone. 

Upon this Plate, each forms an Oblong Bulb, which, in 
colour, and consistence, resembles the Cortical part of 
the Brain, but is mixed with streaks of Medullary Mat- 
ter. 

From this Bulb, numerous Nervous Filaments are 
sent off, which pass through the Holes of the Cribriform 
Plate, and now become firm and strong like the othtr 
Nerves, by receiving a covering from the Dura Mater. 

After entering the Nose, they divide into two Por- 
tions or Planes, — one passing on the Septum, the other 
upon the Ossa Turbinata, and other parts opposite to 
the Septum, and both running at first in Grooves of the 
Bones. 

They form a beautiful Plexus, which is spread out up- 
on that side of the Membrane of the Nose which is con- 
tiguous to the Bones, and may be traced a considerable 
way upon it in distinct Threads, which becoming grad- 
ually smaller, sink into the Membrane, and are suppo- 
sed to terminate on the surface next the Cavity of the 
Nose, there constituting the Organ of Smell. 

The Second Pair, or Optic Nerves, — which are of great 
size, arise from the Thalami Optici, and are connected 
in their passage to Tubercles at the root of the Infun- 
dibulem, which furnish them with an addition of Medul- 
lar* Substance. 

They are of a purer white than other Nerves, having 
less Cinerhioua Matter entering their composition, au*i 
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differ also in the Pia Mater furnishing to them with a 
general Covering, before it invests the several Fasciculi 
of which they are formed. 

At the fore-part of the Sella Turcica, they unite, and 
have their Medullary Parts intimately intermixed. 

From the union, they go obliquely outwards and for. 
wards through the Foramina Optica into the Orbits ■, 
and advancing in the Orbits in a waving direction, — to 
prevent them from being over-stretched in the motions 
of the Eye, — they perforate the Balls, to be expanded 
into the Retinae, which have been already described. 

The Third Pair, or Motores Oculorum, — smaller than 
the Optic Nerves, — arise at the under, inner, and back- 
part of the Crura Cerebri, or between the Corpora Al- 
bicantia and Tuber Annulare, by numerous Threads 
which are soon collected into their respective Trunks. 

They pass outwards, perforate the Dura Mater at the 
sides of the Posterior CI inoid Process, and running a. 
long the upper part of the Cavernous Sinus, at the out- 
side of the Carotid Arteries, they get through the Fo- 
ramina Lacera into the Orbits. 

Upon entering the Orbits, they divide into several 
Branches, which supply the greater number of the Mus- 
cles of the Eye, in consequence of which the Nerves 
have obtained their particular name. 

A Branch runs to each of the Muscles within the Or- 
bit, excepting the Trochlearis and Abductor, and the 
Nerve likewise assists in forming a small Ganglion, ter« 
med Ophthalmic, from which Twigs are sent off to sup. 
ply the Ball of the Eye. 

The Fourth Pair, or Pathetic, — have their origin the 
highest of the Cerebral Nerves, and are the most slen- 
der of the Body, being generally formed of one Fascicu- 
lus only on each side. 

They arise by a single, and sometimes by a double 
root, behind the Testes, from the Medullary Expansion 
which lies over the passage of the Fourth Ventricle, and 
which unites the Processus and Testes to each other. 

They afterwards turn round the Crura Ceribri, and 
perforate the Dura Mater at the edge of the Tentorium 
some way behind the entrance of the Third Pair. 

They run afterwards along the Cavernous Sinuses, at 
the outer side of the Third Pair, then cross over the Pair* 
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and passing out of the Cranium through the Foramina 
Lacera, they go obliquely over the Muscles at the up- 
per part of the Orbits, to be entirely dispersed upon the 
Pathetic or Trochlearis Muscles. 

The Fifth Pair, or Par Trigemimim, — which are the 
largest Nerves of the Brain, arise, each by an anterior 
small, and a posterior large Portion, from the side of 
the Tuber Annulare, where the Crura Gerebelli join it. 

They enter the Dura Mater a little below the Tento- 
rium, over the points of the Partes Petrosse of the Tem- 
poral Bones, and form a Plexus on each side, in which 
upwards of fifty Fasciculi have frequently been enume- 
rated. 

The Plexus sinks close by the outside of the Caver- 
nous Sinus, concealed by a doubling of the Dura Mater 
and forms a Ganglion sometimes called Gaaserion after 
Gasser, who, if not the Discoverer, was the first who il- 
lustrated it. 

The Ganglion is of a semilunar form, and placed trans- 
versely with respect to the Trunk of the Nerves. 

From the opposite and curved edge of the Ganglion, 
three large Branches come out : the first and Anterior, 
termed Ophthalmic, — the second and Middle, the Supe- 
rior Maxillary, and the third and Posterior, the Inferior 
Maxillary. 

The First Branch of the Fifth Pair,— tat the side of the 
Sella Turcica, is situated lower than the Third Pair, and 
afterwards crosses over it, being previously connected 
by nervous Matter to the Trunk of the Fourth Pair. 

It goes through the Foramen Locerum into the Orbit, 
and there dividesis into the following Branches, viz. 

The Supra-Orbitar, which is the largest of the whole, 
being a continuation of the Ophthalmic. 

It pusses immediately under the Membrane which. 
lines the upper part of the Orbit, and splits into two 
blanches of unequal size, 

The smaller Branch termed Supratrochlear^, runs un. 
o'er the Superciliary Ridge to the Upper Eye -lid and 
Forehead. 

The larger passes through the Foramen Supra-Orbi. 
turiurn, or over the Superciliary Ridge when the fo- 
remen is a wanting, — sends Branches to the Upper Eye- 
lid, and divides into several others, which run back partly 
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above, chiefly under the Frontal Muscle, to supply the 
fore and upper part of the head in general, while mi- 
nute Fibres appear to penetrate the Bones. 

The Nasal Branch, which runs obliquely over the 
Optic Nerve, where it detaches a Filament or two to 
the Eye, then under the Levator Muscles of the Eye-lid 
and Eye; and getting between the Abductor Oculi and 
Trochlearis, passes to the inside of the Orbit. 

It sends a Branch, which after entering the Foramen 
Orbitarium Internum Anterius, re-enters the cavity of 
the Cranium, and gets upon the Cribriform Plate of "the 
OKthmoid Bone. 

From thence it passes down through one of the ante- 
rior Holes of this Plate, and sends Twigs to the mem. 
brane at the anterior part of the Nostril, while the 
Nerve descending at the fore-part of the Septum Nari- 
«m, is dispersed upon the point, and Wing of the 
Nose. 

The continuation of the Nasal Branch, now called In- 
fratrochlearis, passes forwards to the inner Corner of the 
Jive, and is distributed upon the Lacrymal Sac and 
parts adjacent. 

The Lacrymal Branch, which runs along the Abduc- 
tor Oculi Muscle, sends Twigs to the Membranes and 
Fat near it, likewise one or two through the substance 
of the Cheek-bone, and one in particular to the Sub- 
stance of the Lacrymal Gland, while another passes o- 
ver the Gland, and vanishes in th« npighbouring parts. 

A Branch to the Ophthalmic Ganglion, whici) is some- 
times sent off from the Nasal, at other times from the 
Ophthalmic Trunk. 

The Ophthalmic Ganglion, — termed also Lenticular, 
from its shape, is formed by this Branch from the Fifth 
and by another from the Third Pair, and is commonly 
the smallest in the Body. 

It is of an oblong form and compressed, is situated at 
the outside of the Optic Nerve a little before its entrance 
into the Orbit, and is concealed in Fat. Sometimes, 
though rarely, the Filaments which form it take their 
origin entirely from the Third Pair. 

From the Ganglion, about a dozen of Filaments arise, 

termed Ciliary Nerves, collected into two Portions, 

j which creep along the opposite sides of the Optic 
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Nerve, separated a little from each other and running 
in company with the Ciliary Arteries. 

Besides the Ciliary Nerves from the Ganglion, one 
and sometimes two Filaments arise from the Ramus 
Nasalis, and pass along with the other Ciliary Bran- 
ches. 

The Ciliary Nerves, running with scarcely any divi- 
sion, reach the back-part of the Eye ; and a little be- 
fore the Insertion of the Optic Nerve, enter the Sclero- 
tic Coat, pass obliquely through it, and about the mid- 
dle of the Ball, appear upon the Surface of the Tunica 
Choroides. 

Upon this Coat, they run flat, and in a parallel direc- 
tion, sending very few evident Branches, either to it or 
to each other, till they reach the Ciliary Circle, where 
they divide into numerous minute Filaments. 

Upon the Choroides, five or six are larger than the 
rest, some being so minute as almost to escape the nak- 
ed Eye 

At the Ciliary Circle, each commonly divides into two 
Branches, which are covered by the Cellular Substance 
of the Circle : and these, at the root of the Iris, are sub- 
divided into still smaller Branches, which run in a radi- 
ated and waving direction, the Ciliary Vessels being 
interposed. 

Near the inner edge of the Pupil, they are united in- 
to Arches, from which very minute Twigs run to the 
interior margin of the Iris. 

The Second Branch, or Superior Maxillary Nerve is 
larger than the Ophthalmic, and is principally dispersed 
upon the Parts belonging to the Upper Jaw, from which 
it hus its name. 

It goes through the Foramen Rotundum of the Sphe- 
noid Bone, and at its exit divides into numerous Bran- 
ches, viz. 

The Spheno-Palatine, or Lateral Nasal Nerve, which 
sends a reflected Branch through the Foramen Ptery- 
gnideum of the Sphenoid Bone, to Join the Sympathe- 
tic Nerve in the Canalis Caroticus, and a Branch which 
enters the Foramen lnnominatum of the Pars Petrosa, 
to join the Portio Dura of the Seventh Pair. 

The Lateral Nasal Nerve goes afterwards into the 
Sphenopalatine Hole, to be dispersed upon the under 
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and back-part of the Septum, and opposite side of the 
Nose, and upon the Membrane of the Sphenoidal Sinun 
and Estachian Tube :— One Branch in particular, after 
passing along the Septum, goes through the Foramen 
Incisivum to the roof of the Mouth. 

The Palato Maxillary, or Palatine Branch, which de- 
scends through the Canal leading to the Foramen Pah. 
tinum Posterius ; and running near the Alveoli with cor. 
responding Blood-Vessels, sends Branches to the Velum 
Palati and Roof of the Mouth, and Minute Filaments 
which penetrate into the Palate-place of the Superior 
Maxillary Bone. 

Small Branches, which pass round the Upper Jaw, 
and vanish in the Cheek. 

A Twig, which goes through the Hole in the Os Ma. 
lae, along with a Branch of the Ocular Artery, to the 
Face. 

Small Filaments, which runs down into the back-part 
of the Superior Maxillary Bone, and supply the sub- 
stance of the Upper Jaw, the large Dentes Molares, and 
Membrane lining the Antrum Maxillare. 

The Second Part of the Fifth Pair, after sending 
off these different Branches, goes into the Canal under 
the Orbit, and forms the Infra-orbitar Nerve, which, 
while in the Canal, gives off Filaments passing through 
minute Conduits in the Upper Jaw, to the Antrum, to 
the Substance of the Bone, to the small Molares, Cani- 
nus, Incisores, and fore-teeth ; and sometimes a 
the companion of a small Branch of the Internal Maxil- 
lary Artery, to the Membrane lining the Orbit. 

The Infra-Orbitar Nerve passes afterwards out of the 
Foramen Infra-Orhitarium, and divides into many large 
Branches, to be distributed upon the Cheek, Under-Eye- 
lid, Upper Lip, and side of the Nose. 

The Third Branch, or Inferior Maxillary Nerve, goes 
through the Foramen Ovale of the Sphenoid Bone, and 
supplies the parts belonging to the Under Jaw, and f 
Muscles situated between it and the Os Hyoides, 
the following Branches, viz. 

One, or sometimes two Deep Temporal Branches, 
the inner part of the Temporal Muscle. 

Branches, to the Masseter, Pterygoideus, and Buc 
nator Musclea. 
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A Branch winch passes behind the Cervix of the 
Lower Jaw, and gives off Filaments t« the Fore-part of 
the Ear, and afterwards accompanies the Temporal Ar- 
tery upon the side of the Head, where it terminates. 

A Branch, to the Buccinator Muscle and other parts 
of the Cheek. 

A Nerve of considerable size, termed Lingual or 
Gustatorius, which passes between the Pterygoid Mus- 
cles, to the inner of which it gives some Filaments. It 
then sends off, from its under side, a Ganglion which 
transmits Nerves to the Inferior Maxillary Gland. 

The Lingual Nerve also transmits several Branches 
to the Sublingual Gland, and to the Muscles ef the 
Tongue. 

It terminates, at length, near the Point of the Tongue 
by many Branches which belong chiefly to the Papillae ; 
in consequence of which this Branch is considered as 
the principal Nerve of the Organ of Taste. 

The Trunk of the Inferior Maxillary Nerve, having 
parted with the Lingual Nerve, directs its course be- 
tween the Pterygoid Muscles to the Posterior Foramen 
of the Inferior Maxillary Canal. 

Before entering the Canal, it sends off a long and 
slender Branch, which is lodged at first in a Furrow of 
the Bone, and goes afterwards to be dispersed chiefly 
upon the Mylo-hyoideus Muscle and Subligual Gland. 

The Trunk of the Nerve is afterwards conducted a- 
lfmg the Canal of the Jaw under the Alveoli, where it 
distributes Filaments to the different Teeth of the cor- 
responding side, and to the Substance of the Bone : and 
coming out of the Canal by the Anterior Maxillary Fo- 
ramen, somewhat diminished in size, it scatters its re» 
Blaming Branches upon the Chin and under Lip. 

The Sixth Pair, or Abducentcs, arise from the begin- 
ning of the Medulla Oblongata, at the part common to 
the Tuber Annulare and Corpora Pyramidalia, and are 
the smallest of the Cerebral Nerves, the Fourth Pair 
excepted. 

They perforate the Dura Mater at the inner side of 
the entrance of the Fifth Pair, and run forwards within 
the Cells of the Cavernous Sinus ; but so surrounded 
bv Cellular Substance, as to seem to be protected from 
the Blood of that Receptacle. 
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While in tlie Sinus Cavernosa, they are situated be- 
tween the Optbalmic Nerves and Carotid Arteries, up- 
on the surface of the latter of which they send of!' two 
or three Filaments on each side of the Head, to assist 
in forming the Great Sympathetic Nerves. 

The Trunks of the Sixth Pair afterwards go through 
the Foramina Lacrera, to be dispersed entirely upon 
the Abductor Muscles of the Eyes. 

The Seventh Pair is composed, on each side, of two 
portions, — the Nervus Audhorius, Nervus Acusticus, or 
Portio Mollis ; and the Communicans Faciei, or Portio 
Dura. 

The Portio Mollis, is the softest of the Nerves, ex- 
cepting the Olfactory. 

It arises by transverse Medullary Striae from the An- 
terior part of the Fourth Ventricle, and is separated 
from its fellow of the opposite side only by the Crens 
of the Calamus Scriptorius. 

The Striae, turning round the Medulla Oblongata, ap- 
ply themselves to the Tuber Annulare, from which 
they receive an addition of substance, and then get to 
the side of the Portio Dura. 

The Portio Dura, sometimes also called Sympathetic 
cus Minor, arises from that part of the Brain which is 
common to the Pons Varolii, Crura Cerebelli and me 
dulla Oblongata ; and at its origin, is situated upon the 
inner side of the Portio Mollis. 

Between the origin of the Portio Dura and Trunk of 
the Portio Mollis, a small Nerve arises, termed by 
Wrisberg, Portio Media inter P. Duram et P. Mollcm. 

It comes off by minute Fibrillae, which soon unite in- 
to a Trunk, from the posterior part of the Pons Var- 
olii, or from the adjoining part of the Medulla Oblonga- 
ta, and is an Accessory Nerve of the Portio Dura- 

The Portio-Dura, considerably smaller than the P. 
Mollis, gets into the Meatus AuditoriuS Interims, and 
is there lodged in a kind of half-sheath, formed by that 
Nerve, to which it is connected by fine Cellular Sub- 
tance ; the Dura Mater, which lines the Passage, giv- 
ing here a general Covering to both Nerves. 

Portio Mollis.— The Portio Mollis is formed of two 
Fasciculi, nearly of equal size, one of which belongs to 
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the Cochlea, the other to the Vestible and Semicircular 
Can; Is. 

Il of these Fasciculi passes by numberless Fibril- 
Ije through the Cribriform Plate in the bottom of the 
Meatus Auditorius Interims, to the inner parts of the 
Labyrinth. 

The Fibrillx destined for the Cochlea go through the 
Holes in the sides of the Modiolus. 

Some pass between the Plates which form the Septa 
of the Gyri ; others go through Holes between the Os- 
seous Plates of the Lamina Spiralis ; but by much the 
greatest number perforate the sides of the Modiolus, 
between the Septum of the Gyri and the Lamina Spi- 
ralis. 

The larger Fibrillx run upon the Membrane covering 
the Lamina Spiralis ; while the smaller go from the 
Modiolus, between the Osseous Septa and on the inner 
sides of the Gyri, to be dispersed upon the Membrane 
lining them. 

The remaining Fibrillre perforate the Plate common 
to the Modiolus and Infundibulurn, and vanish upon the 
last half-turn of the Lamina Spiralis and the Cupola of 
the Cochlea. 

Upon the Osseous part of the Lamina Spiralis, the 
Nerves have the common appearance ; but upon the 
Membranous Portion, they are of the colour of the Re- 
tina of the Eye. 

In the whole of their course upon the Lamina Spira- 
lis, they form a Real Retina ; though the reticulated 
structure becomes much less apparent upon the outer 
part of the Lamina, and upon the continuation of the 
Membrane lining the Gyri,— the Nerves seeming to 
terminate in a semipeliucid Pulpy Membrane rcsem- 
the Retina of the Eye. 

i lie Membrane upon which the Nerves are expanded, 
is hut slightly connected to the Periosteum which lines 
the inner side of the Cochlea, and which, though thin, 
may be readily perceived, being painted with Q 

is ; — nor does it differ from the Periosteum lining 
the Tympanum. — See Dr. Monro's 2 pou the 

Ear- 

The Fasciculus which belongs to the Vestible, and 
Semicircular Canals, forms at first a Plexus, tiicn a 

.it n 



GangViform Enlargement, previous to its entrance into 
the Labyrinth. 

The Nerves which belong- to the Vestible and Semi- 
circular Canals pass through the Macula Cribrosa, or 
holes subdivided into smaller Holes by Cribriform 
Plates in the bottom of the Meatus Auditorius Inter, 
mis. 

Of these Branches, small Filaments pass through the 
Macula Cribrosa in the Inferior Fossula of the Meatus 
Auditorkis Internus, to the AlveuS Communis or Sac- 
cuius Vestibuli. 

A small Branch goe6 through another Cribriform 
Hole in the Inferior Fossula, to the Ampulla of the 
Posterior Membranaceous Semicircular Canal. 

A Branch larger than any of the former, enters tire 
Posterior Hole in the upper Fossula of the Meatus Iit- 
ternus, to be dispersed upon the Ampullae of the Supe- 
rior and Exterior Membranaceous Canals- 

The Nerves, after reaching the Sacculus Vestibuli 
and the different Ampullae, are spreafl out upon them, 
as in the Cochlea, in the form of a Net-work, the Fi- 
bres of which, by degrees becoming pellucid, disap. 
pear upon the beginning of the Membranaceous Canals. 

Portia Dura- — The Portio Dura separates from the 
Portio Mollis, at the bottom of the Meatus Auditorius, 
Internus, and enters the Canalis or Aqtntductus Fallopii, 
bv the anterior Hole in the upper Fossula at the bottom 
of the Meatus. 

After g-etting into the Canal, it receives the retro- 
grade Nerve from the second Branch of the Fifth Fair, 
which enters by the Foramen Innominatum on the foi*- 
side of the Pars Petrosa. 

It sends Twigs through the Foramina in the sides oi 
the Aqueduct, to the Mastoid Cells and to the Muscle of 
the Stapes. 

A little before its exit from the Aqueduct in the 

Adult, but at the outer end of it in the Foetus, it gives 

off a reti cted Branch, tern- Tympani, which 

- between the long Processes of the Malleus and 

I .-us, and over the Membrana Tympani. 

Chorda Tympani, goes afterwards in a Fissure at 
the c itaide o* the Eustachian Tube, and joins the Liu- 
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glial Branch of the Fifth Fair, soon after that Nerve 
has got out of the Cranium. 

In its passage, it supplies the Muscles of the Malleus 
and the Membranes, &c. of the Tympanum. 

The Portio Dura afterwards passes out of the Acq*e r 
duct by the Foramen St)Io-mastoideum, and is at li.st 
lodged deep, being situated in a hollow behind the Pa- 
rotid Gland. 

Here it gives a small Occipital Branch, which sends 
Twigs to the back-part of the Ear, and terminates in the 
Oblique Muscles of the Head. 

It sends a Branch to the Digastric, and another to 
the Stylo-hyoid Muscle ; gives off a Filament which 
joins the Auricular Branch of the Inferior Maxillary 
Nerve, and goes to the fore-part of the Far ; and is con- 
nected by another small Filament at the under part of 
the Ear ; with Branches of the Sympathetic Nerve which 
run along the External Carotid Artery. 

It also furnishes Filaments to the Carotid Glanil, and 
then perforates jt, dividing into large Branches, which 
join, separate, and rejoin, different times, on the side 
of the Face. 

This Plexus is expanded in such a manner as to con- 
stitute what has been called by some the Pes Ancerinug, 
and is divided into the following sets of Branches, viz. 

The Temporal Branches, which ascend upon the side 
of the Head, to be distributed upon the Temple ; sonre 
running over, others under the Branches of the Tempo- 
ral Artery, and forming several joinings with the Fron- 
tal Branches of the first part of the Fifth Pair of Nerves : 

The Superior Facial Branches, which are dispersed 
upon the Orbicularis Oculi Muscle, and the parts in ge- 
neral about the outer angle of the Eye, communicating 
in various places above and below the Orbit, with the 
first and second Branches of the Fifth Pair. 

The Middle Facial Branch, or the Great Facial Nerve, 
which runs across the Masseter Muscle, and divides 
into many Brandies, to be dispersed upon the Cheek, 
and side of the Nose and Lips. 

Tlu'v arc connected with the Branches of the Supe- 
rior Facial, and near the coiner of the Mouth, with o- 
of the second and third parts of the Fifth Pjfir* 
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They have likewise some communications with the 
deep Branches of those two Nerves winch pass out- 
Wards between the Masseter and Buccinator Muscles. 

The Inferior Facial Branches, which proceed along 
the side of the under Jaw, to be dispersed upon the 
parts covering it, and upon the Under Lip ; and connect 
themselves with some of the Middle Facial Branches, 
ith others belonging to the third part of the Fifth 
Pair. 

The Descending, or Subcutaneous Cervical Branches, 
some of which run forwards under the Lower Jaw, and 
others downwards, near the External Jugular Vein, to 
the Superficial Muscles, and to the Integuments at the 
side of the upper-part of the Neck, where they form 
communications with the Inferior Facial Blanches, and 
with different Branches of the Upper Spinal Cervical 
Nerves, 

The Eighth Pair arises from the Medulla Oblongata, 
at the sides of the Bases of the Corpora Olivaria, and 
consist in each side, of the Nervus Glosso-pharyngeus, 
and Pais Vaga. 

The. Glosso-Pharyvgeus is the smaller of the two, be- 
ing only a little superior in size to the Nerves of the 
Fourth Pair 

The Pars Vaga comes off immediately under the for- 
mer, and is composed of several separated Fasciculi, 
which are soon collected into a single Cord. 

The two Nerves, passing outwards, go through the 
Base of the Cranium, immediately before the end of 
the Lateral Sinus, by the Hole common to the Occipi- 
tal and Temporal Bone, and are separated from eacho- 
ther and from the Sinus by small Processes of the Dura 
Mater. 

e Glosso-PhaVyngeus, termed also Lingualis Latera- 
lis, upon its exit from the Cranium, sends a Branch 
backwards, which joins the Digastric Branch of the Por- 
tio Dura. 

A little lower, it gives off Branches, which, with 0- 
thers from the Pharyngeal Branch of the Eighth Pair, 
and from the Great Sympathetic Nerve form a Plexui 
which embraces the Internal Carotid Artery, and after- 
wards sends Branches along the Carotis Communis to 
the Heart. 
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Still lower, it gives Branches which communicate 
with others belonging to the Pharyngeal TJerve, and go 
to the upper part of the Pharynx and to the Stylo-Phar- 
yngeus Muscle. 

The Glosso-Pharyngeus, after sending a Twig or two 
to the Tonsil, to the upper part of the Pharynx, and 
Membrane of the Epiglottis, divides, into many Bran- 
ches, which run partly to the margin, and partly to the 
middle of the root of the Tongue, supplying, especially 
the Papillae Majores and the parts in their neighbour- 
hood. 

The Pars Vaga, — upon emerging from the Cranium, 
frequently becomes a little increased in diameter for a- 
bout an inch downwards ; forming what some authors 
have termed its Gangliform Enlargement. 

It descends in the Neck at the outer and back-part 
of the common Carotid Artery, to which it is closely 
united, being included along with it in the same com- 
mon sheath of Cellular Substance. 

At the upper part of the Neck, it transmits a Branch 
to the Pharynx ; and immediately afterwards, a large 
one to the Larynx ; and near the top of the Thorax, it 
sends a Filament, and sometimes two, to the Heart. 

The Pharyngeus — chiefly formed by the Pars Vaga, but 
partly also by a Branch from the Accessorius, is after- 
wards joined by Branches from the Glosso-Pharyngeus, 
and descends obliquely over the Internal CarotidArtery. 

Near the origin of the Artery, it sends Filaments 
which join others from the upper part of the Great Sym- 
pathetic, and creep along the common Carotid, to be u- 
nited with the Carotid Artery. 

Upon the middle of the Pharynx, it expands into a 
Gangliform Plexus, from which many small Branches 
are sent out, to be distributed upon the three Constric- 
tors of the corresponding side of the Pharynx j one or 
two Filaments uniting above with the Glosso-Pharyn- 
geus, and others below with the Laryngeus Superior. 

The Laryngeus Superior, — descends obliquely for- 
wards between the Carotid Arteries and Pharynx ; and 
behind the origin of the Carotids, is divided into a large 
Internal or Superior, and a small External or Inferior 
Branch. 

The Internal Branch passes forwards between the Os 
H 2 
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Hyoides and Superior Corrm of the Thyroid Cartilage. 

It divides into numerous Branches, some of which go 
to the Arytenoid Gland, and to the Oblique and Trans- 
verse Arytenoid Muscles, and others to the Glandular 
Membrane of the Epiglottis ; while the greater number 
and the largest of these Branches are dispersed upon 
the Glandular Membrane lining the upper portion of 
the Larynx and parts adjacent. 

The External Branch, — which Scarpa considers as 
more properly termed Pharyngo Laryngeus, — is originally 
Composed of a Branch from the Internal Laryngeal, and 
another from the Great Sympathetic ; and is connected 
by a Filament to the Pharyngeal, and sometimes also 
by one to the Internal Laryngeal Nerve, 

It imparts Twigs to the Middle and Lower Constric- 
tors of the Pharynx, and afterwards terminates in the 
Thyroid Gland and inner part of the Larynx. 

The Filament, sent from the Pars Vaga at the bot- 
torn of the Neck, joins the Great Cardiac Branch of the 
Sympathetic Nerve in the upper part of the Thorax, to 
be dispersed upon the Heart. 

The Ninth Pair, — frequently termed Linguales, and 
sometimes Linguales Medii, — arise from the under and 
lateral parts of the Corpora Pyramidalia, on the fore- 
side of the Medulla Oblongata, by numerous Filaments 
which are collected into Fasciculi. 

They pass out at the Superior Condyloid Foramina 
of the Occipital Bone, after which they adhere, for some 
way, to the Eighth Pair, by Cellular Substance. 

A little below the Cranium, each of the Trunks 0/ 
this Pair of Nerves is conjoined by across Branch with 
the Sub-occipital Nerve, or with an Arch which con- 
nects that Nerve and the First Cervical together. 

The Trunk then descends between the Internal Ju- 
gular Vein and Internal Carotid Artery, and at the root 
of the Occipital Artery crosses over both Carotids to its 
place of destination. 

Where it'hegins to cross over the Carotids, it sends 
down a Branch of considerable size, termed Descendens 
Noni. 

The Descendens Noni passes down » certain length a- 
long with the Common Carotid Artery, and in its 
course, furnishes Branches to the upper ends of the 
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Omo-hyoid and Sternothyroid Muscles, after which it 
unites with Brandies from t'tie first and second, and with 
small Filaments from the second and third Cervical 
Nerves, forming' an Arch, from which long and slender 
twigs go to the under portions of the Sternothyroid, and 
to the Omo-hyoid a*nd Stemo-hyoid Muscles. 

The Ninth Pair passes afterwards behind the Facial 
Trunk and Temporal Veins, or the Trunk formed by 
these, and over ihe root of the Facial Artery, — sending a. 
Nervous Twig to the Hyo-thyroid Muscle. 

Upon the Hyo glossus Muscle, die Trunk of the Nerve 
is spread into a great number of Branches which go to 
the middle of the Tongue, and terminate chiefly intuits 
Fleshy parts ; a Twig extending as far as the Genio- 
hyoid Muscle, and two or Bornetime9 only one Filament 
anastomosing with the Lingual Branch of the Fifth Pair. 

The Great Sympathetic Nerve, — obtaining its name 
from its numerous connections with most of the other 
Nerves nf the Body, — is either formed originally by the 
reflected Branch from the second and Fifth Pair, and bv 
one or two and sometimes three small Filaments, sent 
down from the Sixth Pair while in the Cavern his Sinus ; 
or, according to tlie opinion of some Authors, the Sym- 
pathetic sends off these small Nerves to join the Fifth and 
Sixth Pairs. 

Upon the Surface of the Internal Carotid Artery, 
while in the Carotic Canal, the Branches of the Fifth and 
Sixth Pairs and Great Sympathetic making this connec- 
tion, are pulpy and tender, and form a Plexus which sur. 
rounds the Carotid, and from which the Trunk of the 
Sympathetic is most frequently considered as being sent 
out. 

After escaping from the Carotic Canal, the Trunk, 
which is of small size, is closely connected for a short 
space, with the Trunks of the Eighth and Ninth Pairs ; 
and, separating from these, it expands into a large Gang- 
lion, — termed Ganglion Curvicale Svperius, — of a long 
oval form, and situated opposite to the second Cervi- 
cal Vertebra. 

From this Ganglion, the Nerve comes otit very little 
increased in size, — and descends on the anterior Verte- 
bral Muscles of the Neck, — behind the Eighth Pair of 

R 3 
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Nerves, with which, and with the Carotid Artery, it is 
connected by a Sheath of Cellular Substance. 

At the under part of the Neck, nearly where the In- 
ferior Laryngeal Artery turns over towards the Larynx, 
the Sympathetic forms another Ganglion, termed by 
some authors Cervicale Medium and by the others Cent- 
cale Inferius. 

The Ganglion Medium is somewhat similar in shape 
and size to the Ganglion Superius ; though it varies 
considerably in these respects in different Subjects. 

From this GangHon, principal Branches are sent down, 
one of which, larger than the rest, and considered as 
the continuation of the Trunk, turns outwards between 
the Inferior Laryngeal and Vertebral Arteries to another 
Ganglion. 

This Third Ganglion, — is placed at the head of the 
first Rib, and is termed by some Authors Ganglion Cer- 
vicale Inferius, or Imum, while others consider it as the 
first of the Thoracic Ganglia. 

The Cervical part of the Great Sympathetic is connec- 
ted with other Nerves, and dispersed upon different 
parts by the following Branches, viz. 

One or two short, but thick Branches, which connect 
the beginning of the Superior Ganglion with the root of 
the Suboccipital Nerve : 

One or two Pulpy Nerves, which run forwards behind 
the Internal Carotid Artery, and divides into many oth- 
ers. These, together with Filaments from the Glosso- 
pharyngeus, form a Plexus which sends Branches to the 
Gangliform Expansion of the Pharyngeus, and afterwards 
embraces the External Carotid Artery, sending Plexusei 
of Filaments along its different Branches : 

One or two other soft Nerves, going behind the Inter- 
nal Carotid, and with a Branch of the Laryngeus Inter- 
nus of the Eighth Pair, forming the Laryngeus Exter- 
nus : 

Thick short Roots connecting the First, or Conjuga- 
tion of the First and Second Cervicals, with the superior 
Ganglion of the Sympathetic Nerve. 

From the Superior Ganglion also, are sent off small 
Branches, which uniting with Filaments from the Laryn- 
geus Superior, form the 11 S*:pre*niis, ot 
Superf.ciaHs Cordis ■ 
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the Right Side, divides into two Branches at the bottom 
of the Neck, which send a Filament or two along- the In- 
terior Laryngeal Artery to the Thyroid Gland and after- 
wards unite with the Superficial Cardie Nerve of the 
Eighth Pair before the Subclavian Artery, and with the 
Laryngeal Nerve behind it. — In the left side, it termi- 
nates in the Cardiac Plexus of Nerves. 

From the Second, Third, and Fourth Cervical Nerves* 
an equal number of Cords descend behind the Scaleni 
and Rectus Major Muscle, to the middle Ganglion of 
the Great Sympathetic. 

From the opposite side of the Ganglion, Branches are 
sent down, which join and form the Nervous Magnui 
Profundus ,- others are fixed to the Superficial Cardiac 
and to the Recurrent of the Eighth Pair; — the rest go 
partly over and partly behind the Subclavian Artery, to 
the Inferior Cervical, and to the first Thoracic Ganglion. 

Nervi Accessorii ad Par Octavum. — The accessory 
Nerves arise by small Filaments from the lateral Parts 
of the Medulla Oblongata and upper portion of the Spi- 
nal Marrow. 

The Filaments from the Spinal Mjarrow come ofl'be- 
rfween the anterior and posterior Bundles of the Cervical 
Nerves, — the first of them frequently extending as far as 
the space between the Sixth and Seventh Pairs. 

The different Filaments unite by degrees into their ro- 
ipective Trunks, and often have connections while within 
the Dura Mater, with one or two Bundles of the upper- 
most Spinal Nerves. 

The Trunk of the Nerve passes out on eacli side of the 
Cranium, in company with the Nerve of the eighth Pair; 
bat forms no part of that Nerve, being included in its 
own peculiar Sheath received from the Dura Mater. 

After perforating the Cranium, it separates from the 
Eighth, and descends obliquely outwards through the 
Sterno-mastoid Muscle to the Shoulder. 

At its exit, it sends off' a Branch, termed by some Pa- 
Minor, (the Trunk itself being then called Ramus 
■ ■), which assists informing the Pharyngeal Nerve ; 
and gives another, smaller than the former, to be connec- 
ted to the Pars Vaga of the Eighth Fair. 

At the fore-part of the Sterno-mastoid Muscle, it is 
y_ 1 
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joined by an Arch to the Suboccipital, and frequently by 
another to the First Cervical Nerve- 
In its passage through the Sterno-mastoideus, it sends 
several Branches to the substance of that MubOle, and 
terminates at length in the Trapezius. 



SPINAL MARROW, 

AND ORIGIN OF THE SPINAL NERVES, 



THE Spinal Marrow is the continuation of the Me- 
dulla Oblongata, and obtains its name fr&m being con- 
tained in the Osseous Canal of the Spine. 

It is invested by the same Membranes which, cover the 
Brain, and has an additional partial Involucihim from 
the Ligamentous Membrane which lines the Bodies of 
the Vertebrae, and which has been already taken notice 
of in the description of the Ligaments. 

On the inner side of the Ligamentous Lining, the Du- 
ra Mater is situated, which passes out of the Cranium 
by the Foramen Magnum Occipitis, and forms a Cylin- 
drical sheath which loosely envelopes the Spinal Mar- 
row, and extends as far as the Os Sacrum. 

It is more elastic than the Dura Mater of the Brain, 
and thereby admits more readily of the different motions 
of the Spine. 

At its egress from the Cranium, it is intimately con- 
nected to the beginning of the above mentioned com- 
mon Ligamentous Lining, and is also united with the 
Pericranium at the edge of the Foramen Magnum of 
the Occipital Bone. 

Below the First Vertebra of the Neck this intimate 
connection between the DuraMater and inner Ligament 
of the Vertebra is discontinued : a. Cellular Fatty, and 
Slimy Substance, which surrounds the Dura Mater 
throughout the rest of the Canal, being interposed be- 
tween the Membrane and the Ligament. 

The Dura Mater is only in contact with the Tunica 
Arachnoidea, and this only in contact with the Pia Ma- 
ter, and lying so loosely over it as to be separated from 
it with facility through the whole length of the Spine. 

The Spinal Marrow, like the Brain, consists of a cor- 
tical and Medullary Substance, but differs in thi 
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pf ct, that the Cineritious Matter is placed withiU the 
other. 

Upon the Surface of the Spinal Marrow, while lying 
in its natural situation, many transverse Wrinkles of 
Folds are observed, which allow it to be extended in 
the motion of the Vertebrae. 

It is a little flattened on its anterior and posterior 
Surfaces, and is larger near tiie under part of the Neck, 
and at the top of the Loins, where the great Nerves of 
the Extremities are sent off, than in the other parts of 
the Spine. 

It is divided into two lateral Portions or Cords, which 
are separated from each other externally by an anteri- 
or and posterior Fissure continued from the Medulla 
Oblongata; and each of the lateral Portions is in some 
measure subdivided by a superficial Furrow into a lar- 
ger anterior and small posterior Cord. 

The lateral Portions are firmly united together by 
fine Cellular Substance, but may be separated from each 
other before as well as behind, — without lacerating ei- 
ther, — to near their middle, where they are connected 
by a Layer of Cineritious Matter which passed from the 
one Cord into the other. 

When the Medulla Spinalis is divided transversely, 
the Cineritious Substance is observed to have a Cruci- 
form appearance, corresponding v ith the Chords of 
which it is composed. 

Th,e Body of the Spinal Marrow descends as far as 
the Second Vertebra of the Lions, and terminates there 
by a Conical point, which is concealed by Fasciculi of 
Nerves. 

Each of the lateral portions of the Spinal Marrow 
sends off from its anterior and posterior parts, flat Fas- 
ciculi of Nervous Filaments, which are placed opposite 
their fellows on the other side. 

Several of the Fasciculi of the Cervical Nerves detach 
Filaments to those immediately above or below tln.m; 
and the same thing is occasionally observed of some of 
the Bundles of Dorsal Nerves. 

The anterior and posterior Fasciculi perforate the 
Dura Mater, from the inner pait of which each Fasci- 
culus is furnished with s^propci Sheath, an 1 is 
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lined within it, tbe Sheaths connected by Cellular Sub- 
stance only, till they pet between the Vertebras 

Between the anterior and posterior Fasciculi or Spi- 
nal Nerves, and between the Tunica Arachnoidea and 
Pia Mater, a small Ligamentous Cord termed Liga- 
mentum Denticulatum, is situated, which is attached to 
the Dura Mater, were that Membrane comes out from 
the Cranium and accompanies the Spinal Marrow to its 
inferior extremity. 

It adheres by Cellular Substance to the Pia Mater, 
and sends off from its opposite side small Chords, in the 
form of Denticuli, which carry the Tunica Arachnoidea 
along - with them, and running- mere or less ill a tranverse 
direction, are fixed, each by minute Fibres to the Du- 
ra Mater, in the Interstices of the Fasciculi. 

The Ligamentum Denticulatum »f the opposite sides 
incorporate with the Pia Mater at the Inferior extremity, 
or Conical point of the Spinal Marrow, and form a Lig- 
amentous Filament which perforates the under end of 
the Dura Mater, and is fixed by small Fibres to the 
Membranes covering the Os Coccygis, in the manner 
the Denticuli are fixed to the Dura Mater. 

It was termed by some Authors Ligamentum Pits Ma- 
tris It was considered by the Antients as the Fortieth 
Pair of Nerves, and was also cabled Nervus Imparui Sa» 
out. 

Ii assists in preventing the Spinal Marrow and the o* 
rigin of the Nerves from being overstretched. 

Having got between the Vertebra, each of the pos- 

erior Bundles forms a Ganglion from the opposite end 

of which a Nerve comes out, and is immediately joined 

by the anterior Bundle, thus constituting tlfe beginning 

of the Trunks of the Spinal Nerves. 

The Nervous Cords sent out from the Spinal Marrow 

after receiving their coverings from the Dura Mater, 

es considerably larger than the Fasciculi which 

form them; as has been already observed in the gen. 

eral description of the Nerves. 

As soon as the Spinal Nerves emerge from between 
the Vertebrsej each sends Branches backwards to the 
Muscles near the Spine, and others forwards to join the 
Great Sympathetic Nerve, while the Trunk is continW* 
■■•I outwards to its place of destination. 
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The Spinal Nerves are distinguished on each side, by 
numbers, according to the Bones under which they pass: 
Thirty Pain are most commonly enumerated. — One go. 
ing under the Head, and termed Suboccipital; — Seven 
passing under the Vertebra: of the Neck ; — Twelve un- 
der the Dorsal; — Five under the Lumbar Vertebrae ; 
and — Five under the pieces which originally composed 
the Os Sacrum. 

The Fasciculi which form the Cervical Nerves are 
short, running nearly in a straight direction from their 
i to the Intervertebral Holes. Those which form 
the Dorsal Nerves are longer than the former, and run 
more obliquely downwards, and those which form the 
Lumbar and Sacral Nerves are very long and run still 
more obliquely downwards, till at length the undermost 
of them become nearly longitudinal. 

The size of the Fasciculi corresponds with that of the 
Nerves which they go to form. — The Fasciculi of the 
four lowestCervica! and first Dorsal.are large and broad, 
giving origin to the Great Nerves which supply the Su- 
perior Extremity. — Those of the Back are much more 
slender, while the Fasciculi of the Loins and the two up- 
per Sacral ones are of great size, to form the very large 
Nerves which run to the Lower Extremity. 

Tlie Lumbar and Sacral Fasciculi, while included 

in the Dura Mater, form a Bundle of Cords, termed 

a Equina, from the resemblance it has to the Tail 

of a horse ; especially when the Fibrillx of the Nerves 

are unravelled by separating them from each other. 

The Fasciculi perforate the Dura Mater, nearly op- 
posite to the parts where they pass through the Verte- 
bra, — of course the Nerves of the inferior parts of the 
Spinal Marrow emerge from the Spine, considerably 
than their different origins. 
Blood-vessels of the Spinal Marrow.— The Arteries of 
the Spinal Marrow consist of Anterior and Posterior 
Sp '^at Arteries, and of many additional Branches com- 
municating with others from the adjacent Vessels. 

The Anterior Spinal Arteries arise, one on each side 
from the Vertebrals, near where these join to form the 
Basilar Artery. 

Upon the beginning of the Spinal Marrow, they gen- 
erally unite into a common Trunk, which descends in 
that depression on the Anterior Surface of the Mcdul 
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tions, — and the Artery continues nearly of the same size 
throughout, in consequence of additions itreceives from 
the neighbouring Arteries. 

In the Neck, it communicates with the Vertebral 
Thyroid, and Cervical Arteries, by Branches which 
pass through the same Holes with the Nerves. 

In Vhe Back, it receives Branches from the Intercos- 
tal, and in the Loins from the Lumbar Arteries; all of 
which also go through the Intervertebral Holes. 

It terminates at the under end of the Spinal Marrow; 
the Cauda Kquina being supplied by Branches from the 
Internal Iliac Artery, which enter through the anterior 
and posterior Holes of the Os Sacrum. 

The Posterior Spinal Arteries, — arise commonly from 
the inferior Arteries of the Cerebellum, and frequent- 
ly from the Trunks of the Vertebral Arteries within the 
Cranium. 

They are equal in length to the former Artery, but 
considerably inferior to it in size, and continue separate 
through the whole of their course. 

They have constantly a Serpentine appearance, and 
form frequent Inosculations with eacli other, and with 
Arteries, the Branches of which communicate with the 
Anterior Spinal Artery. 

The Arteries of the Spinal Marrow are divided into 
minute Branches, which are dispersed upon its sub- 
stance, upon the Membranes which inclose it, and also 
upon the substance of the Vertcbrx and upon the ori- 
gins of the Nerves. 

The Veins of the Spinal Marrow accompany their Ar- 
teries, and afterwards terminate in the Sinus Venosi of 
the Spine. 

The Sinus Venosi consist of one on each side, which 
runs exterior to the Dura Mater, being chiefly lodged 
in the Ligamentous Membrane which lines the fore anil 
lateral parts of the Vertebral Canal. 

They extend from the Foramen Magnum of the Oc- 
cipital Bone, to the under end of the Os Sacrum, and 
are so irregular on their surface, and so much divided 
and subdivided within by the opening of Veins, as in 
many parts to have the appearance ot Cells. 

At the different Vertebrae, they are conjoined by cross 
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Branches, which have a Semilunar form, like the Sur- 
face of the Bones which surround them. 

They communicate at their Superior Extremity with 
the Occipital and Lateral Sinuses, and send numberless 
Branches outwards, which open into the Veins the Ar- 
teries of which anastomose with those of the Spinal Mar. 
tow. 

Nerves nf the Neci and Superior Extremity. 

Nervus Acccssorius. — The Accessory Nerve belongs 
in some respects to this Class of Nerves ; — but having 
part of its origin within the Head, and from its passing 
out with one of the Cerebral Nerves, it has been already 
described along with these. 

Suboccipital Nerves- — These were formerly called 
Tenth Pair of the Head, and by many at" present areter- 
med First of the Neck. 

They arise, on each side, from the beginning of the 
Spinal Marrow, by an Anterior and Posterior Fascicu- 
lus, like the rest of the Spinal Nerves ; and, like these 
also, they have their Ganglia where they pass out be- 
tween the Bones. 

They perforate the Dura Mater immediately under 
the entrance of the Vertebral Arteries, and pass for- 
wards under them, and over the transverse Processe 
of the Atlas. 

They afterwards appear in the fore-part of the Nee' 
and are eacli connected above by an Arch to the root o 
of the Ninth Pair, and helow by a similar Arch to the 
"First Cervical Nerve. 

Anteriorly, they are joined by one or two short Bran- 
ches to the upper Ganglia of the Great Sympathetic 
Nerve. 

They afterwards divide into Branches, which are dis- 
tributed upon the Recti and obliqui Capitis, and upon 
some of the deep licensor Muscles of the Head. 

The First Cervical Nerve, — comes out, on each side 
between the ATlas and Second Vertebra of the Neck, 
and immediately splits into two purls ; the first of which 
passes forwards under the transverse Process of the At- 
las, and is joined by an Arch with the Nervus Acces- 
soriu*, and by Branches with the ninth Pair : It is also 
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connected by a soft Gangliform pellucid root with, the 
upper Ganglion of tlie Sympathetic Nerve, sending a 
Branch downwards, to be fixed to the second Cervical 
Nerve, and also small Branches of the Muscles connec- 
ted with the fore -part of the Vertebrae. 

The other, which is the principal part goes backwards,, 
and, after sending Branches to the Extensor Muscles 
of the Head and Neck, perforates these, and forms the 
Proper Occipital Nerve- 

The Occipital Nerve ascends upon the Head with the 
Artery of that name, and terminates upon the Muscles 
and Integuments on the upper and back part of the Head,- 
sonie of its p'ilaments anastomosing with others belong- 
ing to the fust Branch of the Fifth, and Portio Dura of 
the Seventh Pair. 

The Second Cervical Nerve, — after escaping from be- 
tween the Bones, gives off a Branch, which perforates 
the Muscles connected to the fore and lateral parts of 
the Vertebra, and joins the middle Ganglion of the Sym- 
pathetic Nerve, 

It sends another Branch of considerable size down- 
wards to the Trunk of the Third Pair. 

It sends several Branches to the Sterno-mastoid Mus- 
cle, behind which it is connected by an Arch, and still 
farther out by a Filament, with the Nervus Accessories. 

It is afterwards divided into several Branches, one of 
which passes downwards someway upon the External 
Jugular Vein, and, together with a Branch from iho 
First Cervical, forms an Arch with the Descendens of 
the Ninth Pair. 

It gives off a small root which is united with others 
in the formation of the Diaphragmatic Nerve. 

A Large Branch comes out from it behind the Sterno- 
Mastoideus, which, turning over this Muscle, sends off 
the following Nerves, viz. 

The Inferior Cutaneous Nerve of the Neck, which past- 
rwards to the parts under the Lower Jaw. 

'i lie Middle Cutaneous Nerve, which runs towards the 
angle of the Jaw. 

'i he Great Posterior Auricular Nerve, which furnishes 
mi anterior Branch to the under part of the Ear, 

■ or Branch dividing into many others v.kicfi go 
to the back-part of the l.ar and Temple. 
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The Cutaneous and Auricular Nerves we dispersed 
upon the Platysma Myoides, Integuments of the side of 
the Neck and Head, the Parotid Gland, and External 
Ear; and have several Communications with the Portio. 
Dura of* the Seventh Pair. 

The remainder of the Second Cervical is distributed 
upon the Levator Scapulae, and the Extensor Muscles of 
the Neck and Head. 

The Third Cervical Nerve, after emerging from be. 
tween the Vertebrae, sends down a Branch to the Trunk 
of Ihe Fourth Cervical, and another Branch which form* 
the principal root of the Diaphragmatic Nerve. 

A Third Branch perforates the Muscles on the side of 
the Vertebras, and joins the middle Ganglion of the sym. 
pathetic Nerve. 

A Small Filament connects a third Cervical with the 
Doscendens of the Ninth Pair. 

The Nerve is afterwards divided into External and In- 
ternal Branches. 

The External Branches form Anastomoses with the 
Nervus Accessorius, near the upper part of the Sc 
while the Interior after furnishing Twigs to the Jugular 
Glands are dispersed by several large Branches upon the 
Muscles and Integuments at the under part of the Neck, 
and upper part of the Shoulder. 

The Fourth Cervical, sends a Branch behind the Mus- 
cles situated on the fore and lateral parts of the Cervical 
Vertebra:, to the middle Ganglion of the Sympathetic 
Nerve. 

It is connected by one, and sometimes by two Filaments 
to the Diaphragmatic Nerve. 

It gives Twigs to the Jugular Glands and deep Mus- 
cles of the Neck, and at the outer edge of the anterior 
Scalenus, joins the Fifth Cervical Nerve. 

The Fifth Cervical.— is united with the Fourth into a I 
Common Trunk, which, after running a little farther 
out, joins the Sixth Cervical Nerve. 

The Sixth Cervical, — joins the Seventh behind the Cla- 
vicle ; and to the Seventh, the First Dorsal Nerve is ad- 
ded over the First Kib. 

The Fc.ir Inferior Cervicals and First Dorsal 
are of great, size, — especially the three interm 
Nerves. 
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They pass out between the Scalenus Amicus and Me- 
rlins, — and afterwards run between the Subclavian Mus- 
cle and First Rib, at the outer side of the Subclavian Ar- 
tery, to the Axilla. 

In the Axilla, they separate, unite, and separate again, 
forming an irregular Plexus, termed Axillary or Brachial, 
— which surrounds the Axillary Artery. 

The Axillary Plexus sends Branches to the Subscapu- 
teris, Teres Major, and Latissimus Dorsi, and furnish the 
External Thoracic Nerves which accompany the Blood- 
vessels of that name to the Pectoral Muscles and Integu- 
ments. 

The Plexus afterwards divides into Nerves, most of 
which are of great size, to supply the Superior Extremi- 
ty. — They are as follow. 

The Scapuiaris, — which commonly arises from the 
combination of the Fourth and Fifth Pairs, and extending 
outwards, runs through the Semilunar Arch in the up- 
per edge of the Scapula, afterwards descending between 
the root of the Spine and Head of the Scapula. 

It furnishes Branches to the Supra-Spinatus, and is af- 
terwards consumed upon the Infra-Spinatus Muscle. 

The Articularis, — which arises like the former Nerve, 
from the Trunk common to the Fourth and Fifth Cervi- 
cals. 

It sinks, deep in the Axilla, and getting between the 
under edge of the Subscapularis, and Insertions of the 
Teres Major and Latissimus Dorsi, it follows the course 
of the Posterior Articular Artery round the Body of the 
Os Humeri, immediately below the Articulation. 

It sends Branches to the Teres Minor, and some Twigs 
to the Ligament of the Joint; but is chiefly dispersed 
upon the Deltoid Muscle. 

The Xcrvus Cutantus,— which arises from the Trunk 
Common to the las; Cervical and Fftth Dorsal Nerve ; 
but is chiefly formed by Fibrillx from the [after. 

It runs down at the inner and fuiv-part of the Arm, 
near the Radial Nerve. 

onetimes £ives a small Branch to the upper part 
of the Coraco-biachiahs and Biceps ; ami, ftO'ther down, 
it gives others to the Integuments and Coals ot the Blood- 
vessels. 

.II. 
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About the middle of the Arm, it splits into two Bran, 
ches, an Internal and External. 

The Internal Branch, which \s rather the smaller of 
the two, passes before the Basilic Vein to the inner 
part of the Elbow, where it divides into Branches, two 
of which, larger than the rest turn obliquely over the 
Heads of the Flexors of the Hand, t;> be dispersed upon 
the inner and back-part of the Fore-arm. 

The External Branch divides into several others, be- 
hind the Median Basilic Vein, which descend on the an- 
terior and Ulnar side of the Fore -arm, as far as the 
Wrist. 

They pass partly over and partly under the Subcutane- 
ous Vessels ; furnishing Twigs to these, and vanishing 
in the Integuments. 

Besides the Nervus Cutaneus, there is another termed 
Cutaneus Minor Intennn of Wrisbeug, which, like the 
rest of the Nerves of the Superior Extremity, takes o- 
rigin from the Axillary Plexus ; but is more particular- 
ly connected with the Ulnar Nerve. — It is considerably 
inferior in size to the Nervus Cutaneus. 

It soon separates from the Ulnar, running afterwards 
between it and the inner side of the Arm. 

A little below the Axilla, it splits into two Branches; 
The smaller, turning to the posterior part of the arm 
is divided into Filaments which are chiefly dispersed 
upon the Triceps and its Integuments. 

The larger Branch descends at the inner edge of the 
Triceps, and vanished upon the under end of that Mus- 
cle and Skin of the Elbow, 

The Musculo'Cutaneus, called also Per'forans Caserii, 
— which consists of Fibrillar horn almost all the Nerves 
entering the Plexus. 

The Cord formed by these perforates, obliquely, the 
upper part of the Coraco-brachialis to which it gives 
Branches. 

It afterwards passes between the Biceps and Bran- 
cbialis Internus, furnishing Branches to both. 

At the Elbow, it gets to the outside of the Tendon 
of the Biceps, and runs behind the Median Cephalic 
Vein. 

From thence it descends in the Fore-arm, between 
'■- Supinator JLongus and Integuments; furnishing 
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Brandies to the latter, as far as the root of the Thumb 
and back of the Hand. 

The Spiral, or Spiral Muscular Nerve, — which is ap- 
parently foimed of all the Nerves entering into the Ax- 
illary Plexus, and when the Sheatlrs of the Nerves are 
slit open, is found to be composed of Fibriilx from each 
of the Trunks, excepting from that of the First Dorsal? 
It is rather larger than any other Nerve of the Supe- 
rior Extremity, and is distinguished by its Spiral Di- 
rection. 

It is at first situated between the Axillary Artery and 
the Ulnar Nerve, and passes obliquely downwards be- 
tween the two Heads of the Triceps Extensor Cubiti, 
and afterwards behind the Os Humeri, to the outside of 
the Elbow. 

From thence it proceeds among the Muscles of the 
Radial side of the Fore-arm, as far as the hand. 

While passing behind the Os Humeri, it gives sever- 
al Branches of considerable size to the different Heads 
of the Triceps ; some of them accompanying the Bran- 
ches of the Artevia Npiralis, and terminating on the 
Heads of" the Extensors of the. Hand. 

Immediately behind the body of the Os Humeri.it 
transmits a Subcutaneous Branch, which is distributed 
upon the Muscles and Integuments on the Posterior 
part of the Fore-arm, anastomosing at last with the 
Nerves on the back-part of the Hand. 

The Trunk of the Nerve having arrived at the Elbow, 
is lodged in a Fissu e between the Brachiahs Interims 
and Radial Extensors of the Carpus, and there gives off 
other Branches to the Extensor of the Hand, and to the 
Supinator Muscles. 

At tne Head of the Radius, the Trunk of the Nerve 
divides into two nearly equal Branches, — the Superficia- 
lis and Pri fundus. 

The Superficialis, continued almost straight from the 
Trunk., immediate!) transmits a Branch to the Exten- 
sores i.adiales an I Supinator Longus, and then de» 
sonds t the inner edge of this Muscle along with the 
Rao . ...<-■,-.. 

A little below the middle of the Radius, it crosses be- 
tween the Tendon of the Supinator and Extensoree Ra- 
diates, and is subdivided into a Volar and Dorsal Branch. 
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The Volar Branch, after sending Twigs to the Au. 
nular Ligament, is distributed to the Muscles and In- 
teguments of the Thumb. 

The Dorsal Branch is again subdivided into numerous 
other Branches, some of which go to the Muscles in the 
interval of the Metacarpal Bones of the Thumb and 
Fore-finger, a few Filaments being distributed to the 
Annular Linament, while principal Branches run one a- 
long each side of the Fore and Mid-finger, and likewise 
along the Radial side of the Ring-finger. 

The Ramus Profundus, after sending several Branches 
to the Extensores Radiales and Supinator Brevis, per- 
forates the la'ter, and gets to the back-part of the Fore- 
arm. 

After quitting the Supinator, it descends under the 
Extensor Primi Internodii Pollicis and Extensor Digito- 
rum to the back of the Hand. 

In this course, it sends Branches to the different Ex- 
tensors of the Thumb and Fingers, and at length dege- 
nerates into a slender Branch, which, at the Wrist, ad- 
heres closely to the Annular Ligament, where it has & 
Gangliform appearance, and is dispersed partly upon 
the Membranes on the back of the Metacarpus. 

The Median or Radial Nerve, — which comes from the 
middle and lower part of the Plexus, is formed by Fa- 
sciculi from all the Nrrves which enter the Plexus, and 
is nearly of a similar size with the Spiral Nerve. 

It descends in the Ann along the anterior surface of 
the Humeral Artery, to which, and to the Deep Veins, 
it adheres firmly by the Cellular Substance. 

In this course, it does not give off any considerable 
Branches ; — twigs, however, are sent from it to the 
Coats of the adjacent vessels. 

At the bending of the Elbow, it slips over the Ten- 
don of the Brachialis Interims, and perforates the back- 
part of the Pronator Teres Muscle. 

It afterwards passes down between the Flexor Radi- 
alis and the Musculus Sublimis, and goes in the middle 
of the interval of the Radial and Ulnar Artery in its 
way to the Hand. 

When it approaches the Fore-arm, it transmits Bran- 
ches to the Pronator Teres and Integuments near that 
Muscle. 
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In the Flexure of the Arm, it furnishes Branches to 
the Pronator, Flexor Radialis, and Flexor Sublimis, and 
an Interosseous Branch which, in some subjects, receives 
an addition from the Spiral Nerve. 

The Interosseous Nerve gives Branches to the Flexor 
Longus Pollicis, and to the Flexor Profundus Digito- 
rum, descends upon the Interosseous Ligament with 
the Vessels of that name, and terminates in the Pro- 
nator Quadratus. 

Near the Hand, it sends a Branch dividing into others 
which supply the Muscles and Integuments forming the 
Ball of the thumb. 

The Trunk of the Nerve having given Branches to 
the Fore-arm, passes under the Annular Ligament of 
the Wrist, where it divides into Branches which are si- 
tua\»d behind the Aponeurosis Palmaris, and Superfi- 
cial Aru, f t), e Arteries. 

The princ^ai Branches in the Palm come off' in three 
divisions, from wir.„i, sev en Newts of considerable size 
are distributed to the n,.o.n,b and Fingers. Of these, 
two goto the Thumb, and one to thp hadial side of the 
Fore-finger ; the rest come off from two forked Trunks, 
near the Head of the Metacarpal Bones, and supply the 
adjacent sides of the Fore and Middle, and of the mid- 
dle and Ring-finger. 

These Branches send Twigs through the Aponeuro- 
sis, to the Integuments of the Palm, and others to the 
Musculi Lumbricales ; after which they accompany the 
Arteries sent out from the Superficial Palmar Arch, 
bestowing Twigs to the adjacent parts of the Fingers, 
at the points of which they terminate by numerous Fi- 
bres. 

The Ulnar Nerve, — which, like the former, is of great 
size, comes olf chiefly from the last Cervical and First 
Dorsal Nerve. 

It extends along the inside of the Triceps, frequently 
perforating some of its Fleshy Fibres, and near the El- 
bow, slants a little backwards, to get into a Groove be- 
tween the inner Condyle of the Os Humeri and Olecra- 
non of the Ulna. 

From thence it passes to the Fore -arm, where, after 
perforating tike Heads of the Fkxox Muscles, it joins 
the Ulnar Artery a little below its origin, and accom- 
s 2 
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panics that vessel, — running behind it all the way to 
the Hand. 

Under the Axilla, it sometimes receives a Branch 
from the Spiral Nerve ; and from this connection, or 
from the Trunk of the Ulnar Nerve itself, a Subcutane- 
ous Branch is sent off, which runs between the Triceps 
and Integuments, furnishing Branches to the latter for 
a considerable way along the Foi e arm. 

Near the under md of the Os Humeri, a Twig or two 
commonly go to the inner edge of the Triceps. 

Under the bending of the Elbow, a Branch is given oui 
to be distributed upon the Belly of the Flexor UlnaWs. 

Immediately below the former, another Branch is pro- 
duced, which is dispersed upon the Flexor Profundus 
Digitorum. 

About the middle of the Fore-arm, a Filament is 
transmitted which adheres to the Ulnar Arter.»» '"Wish- 
ing small Twigs to the Coats and Sheat**^ tlie Artery,, 
and terminating in the correspond'-^ P alts °* the Wrist 
and Integuments of the ?»)"■■ 

Near the end of the Ulna, a considerable Branch, ter- 
med Dorsalis, is sent out, which turning between the 
Flexor Ulnaris and Ulna, is directed to the back-part of 
the Hand. 

The Dorsal Kerve sends Branches to the Integuments 
of the Wrist and Metacarpus, which have various an- 
astomoses with others of the Spiral Nerve. 

It sends off a Branch which proceeds along the Ulnar 
side of the Little Finger,— and at the Heads of the 
Metacarpal Bones, another splitting into two Branches 
which run along the adjacent sides of the Auricular and 
Ring-fingers. 

The Trunk of the Nerve passes with the correspond- 
ing Artery over the Annular Ligament into the Palm, 
where, like the Radial Nerve, it is covered with the 
Aponeurosis Palmaris. 

In the Palm, it divides into Superficial and Deep 
Brandies ; the former destined chiefly for the Fingers, 
the latter for the deep region of the Hand. 
The Superficial Palmar Nerves sends — 
Branches lo ihe short Muscles of the Little Finger: 
A Branch to the Volar-Ulnar side of the Little Fin- 
ger : — and — 
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Another, which is soon spilt into two smaller Bran. 
dies ; one to the Radial side of the Little Finger, the o- 
tner to the Ulnar side of the Ring-finger. 

the Deep Palmar Nerve sinks in between the Abduc- 
tor and Flexor Parvus Digiti Minimi, or perforates the 
Hc;id of the latter, and forms an Arch which accompa- 
nies the Deep Arch of the Arteries under the Tendon of 
the Flexors, and the Lumbricales Muscles. 
The Deep Nerve gives — 

A Branch to the Abductor Minimi Digitr, and one to 
each of the Interasseis : 

A Twig to each of the Lumbricales, which enters 
from behind : 

Branches to the Flexor B re vis and Abductor Pollic^- 

The Nerve terminates at length by several siiort Blan- 
ches upon the Abductor Indicis Muscle. 

Toe Nerves on the Palm and corresponding parts of 
the Fiigers, like the Arteries, are much larger than those 
of the opposite side of the Hand. 

The Digital Nerves tend off many lateral Branches to 
the Integuments and other parts of the Fingers, and ter- 
minate, each, by a Brush of Fibres, at the Apices of the 
Fingers. 

Between the Branches of the Radial and Ulnar Nerve, 
diflereit Anastomoses are frequently found ; and the 
same nay be observed between the Nerves of the Pal- 
mar aid Dorsal side of the Fingers. 

Inte-costo-Humerales- — Besides the Nerves of the Su- 
perior Extremity sent from the Brachial Plexus, there 
arc otlcrs belonging to it, which take their origin from 
the Intercostal Nerves, and which may therefore be ter- 
med Ir.c; cnsio-ffutnera 

The InterottetQ Humeral Nerves, — consist of a Branch 
frcm bl and of another from the Third Intercos- 

tal Nerves, both of which pass out at the Fore and Late- 
ral parte of the Thorax, the one under the Second, and 
the otlur under the Third Rib. 

The first Nerve is joined by a small Branch with the 
Cutanoiis Nerve, or with the Cutaneous Interims of 
Wrisbbrc, and is afterwards dispersed by numerous 
Filaments upoa the Axillary Glands, and upon the Inte- 
guments of the Axilla and of the inner part of the Arm. 

The Second Nerve is connected by one or more Bran - 
s 3 
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ches with the First, and sends some Twigs to the Axil, 
lary Glands ; but is chiefly distributed upon the Integu. 
ments of the back-part of the Arm, which it supplies 
with many Brandies, some of them extending as fir as 
the Elbow. 



NERVES. 

WITHIN THE THORAX. 



The Nerves, in each side of the Thorax, consis: of the* 
Phrenic, the Pars Vaga of the Eighth Pair, the Grett Sym- 
pathetic, and the IntercostaU ; all of which are covered 
and concealed by the Pleura, till they are disposed by 
dissection. 

The Phrenic or Diaphragmatic Nerve, has a small Fi- 
lament from the Second Cervical : but is chiefly formed 
by a Branch from the Third, and by one, and sorretime* 
by two, from the fourth Cervical Nerve. 

It decends in the Neck, along the outer and fore -part 
of the Scalenus Amicus Muscle, and enters the Thorax 
behind the anterior extremity of the First Rib, between 
the Subclavian Artery and corresponding Vein. 

In the Thorax it runs down over ihe root of the Luntjs, 
and then passes along the Pericardium, to which it ad- 
heres closely in its way to the Diaphragm. 

The Right Phrenic has nearly a straight direction op- 
posite to the Superior Cava and Right Auricle ; while 
the left makes a considerable Curve near its under end, 
corresponding with that part of the Pericardiun which 
covers the point of the Heart. 

Upon the Surface of the Diaphragm, the Trunk is di- 
vided into several Branches, which are distributed in a 
radiated iorm upon the fleshy sides of that Muscle. 
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Pars Vaga — The Pars Vnga, upon approaching the 
Thorax, sends a Filament, and sometimes two, termed 
Cardiac Nerves, which join the Cardiac Branch of the 
Great Sympathetic, as already observed. 

It enters the Thorax between the Subclavian Vein 
and Artery, and after giving off the Recurrent Nerve, 
passes behind the root of the Lungs. 

Recurrent Nerve- — The Recurrent, — is reflected up- 
wards, behind the Subclavian Artery in the right, and 
behind the Arch of the Aorta in the left side of the Tho- 
rax ; in consequence of which, the left nerve is the lon- 
ger of the two. It afterwads ascends in the Neck, adhe- 
ring to the posterior and lateral part of the Trachea, in 
it* way to the Larynx. 

It is connected, near its origin, by one or two Bran- 
ches of considerable size, with the adjacent Ganglia of 
the Great Sympathetic Nerve, and horn the opposite 
side of its root, sends other considerable Branches to 
join those of the Eighth Pair, in the formation of the An- 
terior Pulmonary Plexus of Nerves. 

Near the Subclavian artery, it is connected by differ- 
ent Filaments to the Superficial and deep Cardiac Bran- 
ches of the Sympathetic Nerve. 

In its ascent in the Neck, it transmits Pencils of Fi* 
laments, whicji penetrate the Trachea, and are disper- 
sed upon its Internal Membrane. 

Behind the Thyroid Gland, it sends off minute Fibres 
to the beginning of the Esophagus and bottom of the 
Pharynx and small Twigs to the Gland itself. 

Upon the inner side of the Thyroid Cartilage, it fur- 
nishes a Branch which constitutes a remarkable Anasto- 
mosis with another from the Internal Laryngeal Nerve. 

At the back-part of the Larynx, it is divided into ma- 
ny Fibrillse, which are distributed to the different Mus- 
cles fixed to the Arytenoid Cartilage of the correspon- 
ding side. 

It has also some connections, smaller than the one al- 
ready mentioned, with Branches of the Internal Laryn- 
geal Nerve, and scuds minute Fibrillar to the Internal 
Membrane of the Larynx; from which circumstance 
the Recurrent Nerves are considered as the principal 
Instruments of the Organ of Voice. 

The Pars Vaga, having transmitted the recurrent 
S 4 
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Nerve, gives off filaments which form connection with 
Branches arising from the root of the Recurrent of the 
same and of the opposite side. 

They anastomose also by small Fibrillx with the Car- 
diac Branch of the Sympathetic, and then pass to the 
fore -part of the Bronchi, where they constitute what is 
termed the Anterior Pulmonary Plexus of Nerves. 

The Anterior Pulmonary Plexus, thus formed by Bran- 
ches from the Eighth Pair, with the assistance of others 
from the Recurrent and Sympathetic Nerves, — extends 
across the Great Branches of the Pulmonary Artery, 
and after transmitting small Filaments to the Pericar- 
dium and to the Great Cardiac Nerve, furnishes many 
minute Fibrillsc, which accompany the Ramifications of 
the Bronchi and Pulmonary Blood-vessels in the Sub- 
stance of the Lungs. 

From the Pars Vaga, a little below the origin of the. 
Recurrent and likewise from the root of the Recurrent 
itself, Nerves are sent off', which form a Plexus, to be 
dispersed partly upon the Fleshy-glandular Substance 
of the Trachea, and partly embracing the OEsophagus, 
and forming upon it the small Esophageal Plexus. 

Behind the root of the Lungs, about six or seven 
Nerves of different sizes are sent oft" in a tranverse di- 
rection, which are termed Posterior Pulmonary Plexus, 
although they have few connections with each other. 

The Posterior Pulmonary Nerves, like the Anterior 
follow the Branches of the Bronchi and blood-vessels in 
the Substance of the Lungs, and becomming gradually 
smaller, send oft' minute Twigs, which penetrate the 
Air-Vessels, and are ultimately dispersed upon the In- 
ternal Membrane. 

After giving out the Pulmonary Nerves, the Pars Va- 
ga is split into Chords termed Great OEsophageal Plex- 
us, which surrounds the OEsophagus, sends Filaments 
into its Substance, and is joined by Funiculi of the Pars 
Vaga of the opposite side. — It goes afterwards through 
the Diaphragm, to be distributed upon the Vicera of 
the Abdomen. 

From the Ganglia of the Great Sympathetic Nerve, 
at the bottom of the Neck ar.d top of the Thorax, the 
principal Cardiac Nerves are produced ; which are dsi- 
persed upon the Heart ; while the continuation of the 
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Trunk of the Sympathetic descends in the Thorax at 
the side of the Vertebrae. 

The Cardiac Nerves of the Right Side consist of the 
Cardiacus Magnus Prqfumitu, and Cardiacus Minor, the 
latter of which is termed by Scapra Cardiacus Aorta: 
Superjiiialis. 

The Cardiacus Magnus Profundus. — is principally for- 
med by Branches from the Second Cervical Ganglion 
ol the Sympathetic, and afterwards receives one or two 
Filaments from the Cardiacus Supremus, together with 
the Superficial Cardiac and oilier Branches of the Eighth 
Pair, as formerly described. 

The Trunk, arising in this manner from different sour- 
ces, passes between the Superior Cava and ascending 
Aorta to the Posterior Surface of the latter, and joins 
the Cardiac Branches of the Left Side. 

By the addition of the Left Cardiac Nerves, a Plex- 
us is formed, termed Plexus Cardiacus Magnu&of Haller, 
from which is sent out a long Ganglion of a soft consis- 
tence, described by Wriabtrg under the name of Gang- 
lion Cardiacum. 

From the Cardiac Ganglion, the following Branches 
are given off, viz. 

\ Branch which, after transmitting Filaments to the 
Anterior Pulmonary Plexus of the Eighth Pair, passes 
behind the Right division of the Pulmonary Artery to 
the Left Coronary Plexus of the Heart. 

One or two Moments, which unite with others sent 
from the Anterior Pulmonary Plexus of the Eighth Pair, 
and go before the Right Branch of the Pulmonary Ar- 
tery to the Base of the Heart- 

Branches of considerable size, passing partly over the 
righl side of the Aorta, and partly between it and the 
Pulmonary Artery to the Anterior Coronary Plexus. 

Small branches which unite with others coming from 
the Trunk of the Great Cardiac Nerve, and pass over 
the Aorta to the Anterior Coronary Plexus. 

'1 he Nervus Cardiacus Minor arises from the under- 
niosl Cervical Ganglion, creeps over the Arteria Inno- 
minata and Aorta, and terminates in a Plexus formed 
by the Cardiac Nerves on the leftside of the Aorta As- 
cendens. 
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The Left Cardiac Nerves are, the Cardiacus Suj • 
alis, and the Cardiacus Magnus Profundus. 

The Cardiacus Superjicialis arises from the upper part 
of the Sympathetic Nerve, as formerly noticed, and pas- 
ses behind the Arch of the Aorta to the Plexus Cardi- 
acus Magnus. 

The Cardiacus Magnus Profundus Sinister, the upper 
portion of which is smaller than that of the right side, 
arises by numerous roots from the middle, and from the 
lowest Gang-lion of the Sympathetic Nerve. 

It passes across the Arch of the Aorta, and, after re- 
ceiving the Cardiac Branch of the Eighth Pair, joins 
the Great Cardiac of the right side, to assist in forming 
the Cardiac Plexus. 

From the Cardiac Plexus, a Recticulum of Nerves 
extends upwards on the left side of the ascending Aorta 
which receives the Cardiacus Minor, and a Filamentor 
two from the Cardiacus Magnus of the right side, pas- 
sing over the Aorta. 

From this Recticulum, the Anterior or Right Corona- 
ry Plexus is produced, which passes between the Pul- 
monary Artery and Aorta, and afterwards follows the 
course of the Trunk and Branches of the Right Coro- 
nary Artery, along with which it is dispersed upon the 
corresponding side of the Heart. 

The Great Cardiac Plexus, after sending a Filament 
or two to the Lungs, gives off Nerves which unite, and 
form the Trunk of the Great Deep Cardiac Nerve of the 
left side, which has a soft Gangliform appearance, and 
passes along the corresponding side of the Pulmonary 
Artery. 

Upon the Surface of this Artery, the Trunk soon di- 
vides into Branches, which, after sending Filaments a- 
cross it to the Right Coronary Plexus, gives origin to 
the Coronary Plexus of the left side, which attends the 
Trunk and Branches of the Left Coronary Artery. 

In the Left or Posterior Coronary Plexus, the Nerves 
are larger than in the Right, corresponding with the 
Parts they have to supply ; and, in both, they have re- 
peated connections with each other on the surface of 
the Heart. 

Jn general, the Nerves run close to the Arteries » 
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some of tlirm being continued as far as the Apex, while 
others penetrate tiie substance of the Heart. 

The Great Sympathetic, having sent Nerves to the 
Heart, consists of an Anterior and posterior part, the 
former going over, and the latter under the Subclavian 
Arterv- 

Behind this Artery, the two parts unite into a Trunk, 
which descends in the Thorax over the Heads of the 
Ribs. 

At the Head of each Rib, it forms a small Ganglion 
of an irregular shape, which unites behind with each of 
the Intercostal Nerves, generally by two, and sometimes 
by three short Branches. 

From several of the Dorsal Ganglia of this Nerve, Fi. 
laments are detached obliquely over the Vertebrae to the 
Coats of the Aorta 

From the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Dorsal Gang- 
lia. — and frequently from a Ganglion above or below 
these, — Branches arise, which descend obliquely upon 
the sides of the Vertebrae, and unite into a Trunk, ter- 
med Nervus Splanchnicus, — which perforates the Appen- 
dix of the Diaphragm, and goes to the Viscera of the 
Abdomen, from which circumstance the Nerve ob- 
tains its name. 

Besides the Nervus Splanchnicus, another, termed. 
Splanchnicus Secundarius, or Accessorius, is generally ob- 
served, which arises from one or two of the Dorsal Gang- 
lia, below the organs of the Splanchnicus, — near its ter 
mination, — or runs separate from it into the Abdomen. 
The Intercostal, or Costal, or Dorsal Nerves,'— after 
escaping from the Vertebrae, — run in the Furrows at the 
lower edges of the Ribs, in company with the Intercos- 
tal Blood-vesse Is. and proceed to the anterior part of the 
Thorax, between the two Layers of Intercostal Mus- 
cles. 

Immediately after getting out from between the Ver- 
tebire, each is connected, as already noticed, by short 
Branches to the Sympathetic Nerve. 

Opposite to this connection, they give principal Bran- 
ches back* ards, to the Muscles lying near the Spine, 
and serving for the erection of the Trunk of the Body, 
Through the rest of their course, they give Branches 
to. the Intercostal Muscles, to the Muscles andintegu- 
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menls of the Thorax, and also those of the Abdomen, 
and becoming gradually smaller, they at last vanish in 
the fore-part of the Body. 

The Six upper Intercostals send Branches to the mi- 
merous Muscles, and to the Integuments covering the 
back-part of the Thorax, to the Serratus Magi\ lls> ^^ 
to the upper part of the Abdominal Muscles ; whiJeu, e 
remains of them, passing out between the Ribs at the 
edge of the Sternum, are reflected along with Branches 
of the Internal Mammary Blood-vessels, to be disper- 
sed by small Filaments upon the Mamma, and likewise 
upon the Muscles and Integuments next the edge of the 
Sternum. 

The Trunk of the First Intercostal enters the compo- 
sition of the Axillary Plexus ; — a Branch of it, however 
runs along the edge of the first Rib, in the manner the 
other intercostals run along their respective Ribs. 

Two principal Branches, — one from the second, and 
the other from the third Intercostal, — are occupied ia 
forming the Intercosto-humeral Nerves, already des- 
cribed ; while a considerable Branch from the Fourth 
is reflected over the edge of the Latissimus Dorsi te 
the Integuments of the back-part of the Thorax. 

The Six lower Intercostals, after supplying the ad- 
jaccnt Muscles and Integuments of the Thorax, conti- 
nue their course obliquely forwards, and are dispersed 
upon the different Musoles and Integuments of the Ab- 
domen ; — the Twelfth, running from the last Rib along 
the under end of the Abdomen, sends Filaments which 
extend as far as the Skin of the Pelvis and Thigh. 



NERVES 

OF THE CHYLOPOIETIC AND ASSISTANT 
CHYLOPOIETIC VISCERA. 



The Nerves of the Chylopoietic and Assistant Chylo- 
poietic Viscera, are forn\cd by Branches, of die Far Va- 
gum, and the Kami Spianchnici of the Great Sympathetic 
Pair. 

The Pars Ffl^aofthe Left Side, — descending from the 
Great OEsophageal Plexus of the Eighth Pair, creeps a- 
Rmg the fore-part of the Cardia, detaches Filaments to 
'the Left Hepatic Plexus, anddivid.es into many Branches 
which are distributed to the upper and left portion of the 
Stomach. 

The Right Pars Vaga passes upon the posterior pnrt of 
the Cardia, and splits into two Fasciculi, one of which 
goes to the Root of the Hepatic Plexus, and to the Celi- 
ac Ganglion, while the other, which is the principal one, 
is dispersed by numerous Branches upon the under and 
left portion of the Stomach. 

The Nerves of the two Fasciculi have several connec- 
tions with each other, about the Cardia and along the 
small Curvature of the Stomach, and form a Plexus, by 
some Authors termed Coronary, from which Branches 
extend along the small Curvature as far as the Pylorus. 

The Ramus Splanchnitus and Splanchnicus Sccundarius 
have their origins from the Sympathetica, and perforate 
the upper ami Lateral part of the inferior Muscle of the 
Diaphragm, — as already mentioned in the Description of 
the Nerves of the Thorax. 

After entering the Abdomen, they expand their Fibres 
and unite with the lateral part of the Great Semilunar 
Ganglion. 

The Semilunar Ganglion,is formed by the Rami Splanch- 
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itici of the Right and Left Sympathctics, with the addi. 
Uon of the Brandies from the Eighth Pair. 

It is of along curved shade, with the convex edge un- 
dermost, and is composed of many smaller Ganglia, term, 
ed Celiac, which are of different size and of irregular 
forms. 

The Celiac Ganglia are placed over the Aorta, about 
the Roots of the Cceliac and Superior Mesenteric Arte- 
ries, and extend some way upon the Fleshy Pillars of 
the Diaphragm. 

From the Coeliac Ganglia innumerable Nerves issue on 
all sides, forming a Plexus, termed by some Authors So- 
lar, which extends along the Trunks and Branches of the 
Cceliac and Superior Mesenteric Arteries. 

The Nerves upon these Arteries are so intermixed 
with each other and with Cellular Substance, as to form 
confused Webs ; the name of Plexus, however, is stilt- 
retained, and the particular name of each Plexus is deri- 
ved from the Artery which it surrounds, or the Viscusto 
which it belongs. 

The Hepatic Plexus — after giving Twigs to the Renal 
Glands, sends Filaments to the Diaphragm, which ac. 
company the Diaphragmatic Arteries, and anastomoses 
with Branches of the Phrenic Nerves. 

It afterwards divides into Right and Left Plexuses, 
corresponding with the Right and Left Branches of the 
Hepatic Artery, or with the Right and Left Trunks when 
such are present. 

The Left Hepatic Plexus furnishes several Branches to 
the Stomach, which intermixes with those of the Eighth 
Pair, upon the small Curvature. 

The Right Hepatic Plexus imparts Branches to the 
corresponding part of the Pancreas, to the small end of 
the Stomach and beginning of the Duodenum, and gives 
origin to the Right Gastro-epiploie Plexus, which attends 
the Artery of the same name, distributing its Filaments 
to the Great Curvature of the Stomach, and to the O- 
mentum Majus. 

The Hepatic Plexuses surround the Hepatic Artery 

and Vena Portae, and after sending several Filaments to 

the Biliary Ducts and Gail-Bladder, follow the Branches 

of the Blood-vessrls through the substance of the Liver. 

The Splenic Plexus, composed of several small Fi!a- 
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Hunts, surrounds the Splenic Artery, gives Twigs to the 
Pancreas, and then accompanies the Vessels into the 
Spleen. 

I lie Superior Mesenteric Plexus, forms a Vagina, which 
surrounds, and in a great part conceals the Trunk of the 
corresponding Artery. 

From this Plexus, numberless Filaments are produced, 
— many of them Extremely minute,— which run through 
the Mesentery, partly with the Blood-vessels, and partly 
at a distance iron, them ; and which, after supplying the 
Coats of the Vessels and Mesenteric Glands, are distri- 
buted to the small Intestines in general, and to the right 
portion of the Colon. 

The Nerves of the Colon are, in proportion to the part 
they have to supply, larger than those of the small Intes- 
tines, and in several places form Arches, which are situ- 
ated at the sides of the Arteries. 

The Cccliac Ganglia send down, along the Aorta, a 
Vagina similar to that surrounding the Superior Mesen- 
teric Artery, which is joined by other Nerves from the 
Trunk of the Sympathetic continued along the Lumbar 
Vertebrae. 

From the Aortic Vagina or Plexus, a process is sent 
oft", termed Inferior Mesentery Plexus, which surrounds 
the Trunk of the Inferior Mesenteric Artery, and follows 
it to the left portion of the Colon, and to the Rectum ;■— 
the Nervous Filaments forming Arches in several places 
as in the Superior Mesenteric Plexus. 

The Aortic Plexus receiving fresh supplies from the 
Trunks of the Sympathetica, sends down a Plexus, com- 
monly termed Hypogastric, which passes over the end 
of the Aorta, and, upon the last Lumbar Vertebra, 
splits into right and left portions, which descend to 
the Viscera contained in the Pelvis.- 



NERVES 

OF THE ORGANS OF URINE AND GENE- 
RATION. 



The N~er<oes of the Organs of Urine and Generation, 
consist of the Renal and Hypogastric Plexus, and of the 
Spermatic and Pudic Branches. 

The Renal Plexus is composed of Nerves sent from the 
Coeliac Ganglia joined by some others derived from one 
or two of the Ganglia, of the Sympathetic Nerve in the 
bottom of the Thorax. 

It is interspersed, at its beginning, with small Ganglia, 
termed Renal, and is afterwards divided into Anterior 
and Posterior Plexuses, which extend along the corres 
ponding Surfaces of the Renal Artery to the Substance 
of the Kidney. 

From the Renal Plexus, small nervous Twigs ascen 
to the Renal Gland, which is furnished with others fro 
the Coeliac Ganglia and Root of the Hepatic Plexus 

The Renal Plexus also sends down Filaments to sup- 
ply the upper portion of the Ureter ; — the under receiv- 
ing Nerves from the Hypogastric Plexus. 

The Hypogastric Plexus, the origin and course of 
which have been already mentioned, is connected by dif- 
ferent Nerves to the adjacent Trunks of the Great Sym- 
pathetic and Sacral Nerves, and sends many Filaments 
to the Rectum, Bladder, and Spermatic Vessels in the 
Male ; and to the Rectum, Bladder, Uterus, and Va- 
gina in the Female. — The Nerves of the Uterus are 
proportionally small. They pass into its substance at 
the Cervix, and follow the course of the Blood vessels. 

Spermatic Nerves — The Spermatic Nerves air 
minute — They consist of a Superior or Internal, and Of 
an Inferior or External set of Capillary B 

The former are derived from the Renal and Aortic 
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Plexus, and accompany the Spermatic Blood-vessels in. 
their course through the Abdomen, and afterwards to 
the Testicle. 

The latter are sent off from a Branch of the Second 
Lumbar Nerve, which running behind the Tendon of 
the External Oblique Muscle, near Poupart's Liga- 
ment, detaches a Filament, which in the Male, goes to 
the Spermatic Cord, and more particularly to the Cre- 
master Muscle ; and in the Female, is reflected along 
the Ligamentum Rotundum to the Uterus. 

Nervi Pudici. — The Nervi Pudici arise in two Fasci- 
culi, — a Superior and Inferior — which are formed by Fi- 
brillar from all the Cords entering the composition of 
the Sciatic Nerve. 

The Superior Fasciculus is formed more particularly, 
by Threads from the two under Lumbar and two upper 
Sacral Nerves ; — the inferior is composed of a small 
Cord from the Second, and a large one from the Third 
Sacral. 

The Fasciculi pass through the under part of the 
Notch of the Os Ilium, and afterwards between the 
Sacro sciatic Ligaments, and follow the Pudic Blood- 
vessels, anastomosing in some places with each other 
by oblique Branches. 

They send off many Branches to the Muscles and o- 
ther parts about the Anus and Peritoneum, and then 
pass forwards to supply the different parts of the Penis. 

On the Penis, the Nerves follow the course of the 
Arteries, the Superior Fasciculus constituting the Ner- 
vus Dorsalis, and the Inferior giving Branches to the 
under part of the Penis. 

The Nervus Dorsalis which is the most considerable 
of the Penis, runs forwards between the corresponding 
Artery and Vena Magna, expanding into many Bran- 
ches which after supplying the Corpus Cavernosum and - 
Teguments of the corresponding side, terminate in the 
Substance of the Glands. \ 

VOL. II. T 



NERVES 



LOINS, PELVIS, AND INFERIOR EXTREMITY. 

The Nerves of the Loins, Pelvis, and Inferior Extre- 
mity, consist of the continuation or Inferior portion of 
the Sympathetic, and of the Trunks and Branches of 
the Lumbar and Sacral Nerves. 

The Sympathetic Nerve, after reaching the Abdomen, 
makes a sweep forwards upon the anterior and lateral 
part of the Lumbar Vertebrae, between the Tendinous 
Crura of the Diaphragm and the Psoas Muscle. 

It afterwards descends into the Pelvis, nearly of the 
same size as in the superior parts of the Body, and pas- 
ses over the Surface of the Os Sacrum, at the inner side 
of the Great Sacral Foramina. 

Towards the lower part of the Pelvis, it becomes 
considerably smaller, and at last finishes its course up- 
on the susface of the Os Concygis, where it unites into 
an Arch with its fellow of the opposite side. 

In the Loins, it forms Ganglia, similar to those in the 
Thorax, each of which is connected behind, by two or 
three long slender Branches, to the roots of the Lum- 
bar Nerves, and before by other slender Nerves to the 
Aortic Plexus. 

In the Pelvis also, it forms Ganglia which are con- 
nected to the Sacral Nerves on one side, and to the 
Great Sympathetic on the other, by cross Branches. 

Filaments are sent off in the Pelvis, from the Sympa- 
thetic to the Muscles and Membranes about the O^ 
Coccygis, and to the Intestinum Rectum. 

Lumbar Nerves. 

The Five Lumbar Nerves, immediately after emerg- 
ing from the Bones, communicate with each other, and 
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with the Sympathetic Nerve, and send large Branches 
backwards to the Muscles and Integuments on the pos- 
terior part of tire Loins. 

By their connections with each other, they compose 
a Plexus termed Lumbar, which is situated behind the 
Psoas Muscle, a. id sends Branches outwards to the 
Qjiadratus Lumborum, and to the Flexors of the Thigh. 

The First Lumbar Nerve is connected by a small 
Branch to the Twelfth Dorsal, and by its Trunk to the 
Second Lumbar. 

It gives Twigs to the Quadrates, and a principal 
Branch which passes over that Muscle towards the 
Spine of the Os Ilium, where it sends Nerves to the 
Integuments of the Pelvis, to the tipper and outer part 
of the Thigh, to the under end of the Abdominal Mus- 
cles, and to the Integuments of the Pubes. 

The Second Lumbar perforates the Psoas, to which it 
gives Branches, and afterwards runs into the Third. 

From the Second Lumbar, the Spermaticus Externus 
is sent off', which perforates the under part of the Trans- 
verse and Internal Oblique Muscles, near the anterior 
end of the Spine, or Crest of the Ilium. 

It goes next under the Tendon of the External Olique 
at the inner side of Poupakt's Ligament, and passing 
through the Abdominal Ring, is distributed to the 
Scrotum and to the Spermatic Cord in the Male. 

In the Female, it sends a Branch to the Labia, and 
another reflected along the Digamentum Kotundum, to 
the Uterus ; and in both Sexes» it gives Branches also 
to the Integuments and Glands of the Groin. 

Another Branch, smaller than the former, arises also 
from the Second Lumbar, and passing between the 
Psoas Muscle and Vertebrae, constitute the Cutaneous 
Medius of the Thigh. 

The Cutaneous Medius descends in the fore-part of the 
Thigh, opposite to the inner edge of the Rectus Mus- 
cle, and supplies the Integuments near it as far as the 
Knee, — one Branch of it anastomosing with another of 
the Cutaneus Anterior. 

Branches of the Second, Third, and Fourth Lumbars, 
form a Nerve of considerable size, called Obturator y 
which passes between the External and Internal Iliac 
Blood-vessels, and along the side of the Pelvis. 
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The Obturator Nerve accompanies the Blood-vessels, 
of the same name, through the upper part of the Obtu- 
rator Muscles and Ligament, and having furnished 
Branches to the Obturator and Pectineous Muscles, it 
divides into Anterior and Posterior Fasciculus ; the for- 
mer dispersed upon the two small Adductors and Gra- 
cilis, the latter upon the Great Adductor of the Thigh. 

The principal parts of the Trunks of the four upper 
Lumbar Nerves, especially of the^ Third and Fourth, 
unite and form a Nerve of great size, termed Crural, or 
Anterior Crural- 

The Crural Nerve, after bestowing Branches upon the 
lliacus Internus, passes behind, then at the outside of 
the Psoas Muscle, to get to the Thigh. 

In its course from the Abdomen, and at the upper 
part of the Thigh, it is situated at the outside of the 
Femoral Artery, which lies between it and the corres- 
ponding Vein. 

Behind Poupart's Ligament, it is divided into many 
Branches, which are distributed to the Muscles and In- 
teguments on the fore and lateral parts of the Thigh, — 
one Branch in particular descending upon the Leg. 

The Branches are as follow : 

The Cutaneous Anterior, — more internal than the Cu- 
taneous Medius, which crosses over the middle of the 
Sartorius Muscle, and after supplying the adjacent In- 
teguments, terminates in the Skin and Cellular Sub- 
stance, at the fore and inner part of the Knee. 

The Cutaneus Internus, — still more internal than the 
former, — which passes between the Sartorius and Tri- 
ceps, and, after giving Filaments to the Integuments at 
the inside of the Thigh, terminates in those at the un- 
der and fore part of the Knee. 

The Deep Branches of the Crural Nerve, which are 
considerably larger than the Superficial, go to the Pec- 
tineus and Triceps, to the Sartorius and Gracilis, and to 
the Four Extensors of the Leg, and furnish Twigs to 
the Femoral Blood-vessels also. 

The Branch to the Leg, termed Saphenus, descends 
between the Sartorius and Triceps, and afterwards be- 
hind the Tendon of the former, to the inner side of the 
Tibia. 

Under the Knee, it gives off a Branch, named Fisch- 
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sk, Saphenus Minor, which goes down a little behind the 
Saphenus, and, furnishing Filaments to the Integuments 
of the inner and back-part of the Leg, terminates be- 
hind the Malleolus Internus, on the Integuments of the 
Foot. 

The Trunk of the Saphenus attends the Vena Saphena 
Major, sending many Nervous Threads obliquely for- 
wards to the Integuments on the inner and fore -part of 
the Leg, and is at length consumed upon the Skin and 
Cellular Substance of the upper and inner part of the 
Foot. 

The remaining part of the Fourth Lumbar Nerve 
unites with the Fifth into a Trunk which descends into 
the Pelvis. 

Sacral Nerves. 

The Sacral Nerves consist of small Posterior, and large 
Anterior Trunks. 

The Posterior Sacral Nerves pass out by the Holes in 
the back-part of the Os Sacrum, and anastomose with 
each other, and with some of the Branches of the Glu- 
teal Nerves. 

They send outa few tender Fibrillx, which are disperr 
sed upon the Muscles covering the back-part of the 
Os Sacrum, and upon the Glutei Muscles and their In- 
teguments. 

Anterior Sacral Nerves- — Of the Anterior Sacrals, — 
the two uppermost are the largest : The rest suddenly 
diminish in size, the last being the smallest of the Spi- 
nal Nerves. 

They go through the Holes in the fore-part of the Os 
Sacrum, and, soon after their exit, are united with each 
other, and with Branches of the Sympathetic Nerve. 

The First, Second, and Third Sacrals, jqin into a 
Trunk, which receives the common one sent dowlii from 
the Fourth and Fifth Lttmbars, and forms a Plexus 
which sends out the Sciatic, the largest Nerve of the 
Body. 

The roots of the Sciatic Nerve, give origin to the Fa- 
sciculi which compose the Pudic Nerve, formerly des- 
cribed, and also to the Gluteal Nerves which are dis- 
persed upon the Muscles of the Hips- 

The Gluteal Nervtt run in two Fasciculi,— a Superior 
T 2 
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arising immediately from the Trunk formed by the two 
last Lum bars, and — an Inferior, coming ofi' from the two 
last Lumbars and first Sacrals. 

The Superior Fasciculus goes through the upper part 
of the Notch of the Os Ilium, to be dispersed upon the 
two smaller Glutei Muscles. 

The Inferior Fasciculus passes through the under part 
of the same Notch, and below the Pyriform Muscle, to 
be distributed upon the Gluteus Maximus and Integu- 
menls. 

The Fourth Sacral sends Filaments of the Hypogas- 
tric Plexus, others to the Muscles and Ligaments of 
the Os Coccygis ; the rest pass outwards to the Mus- 
cles and Integuments about the Anus. 

The Fifth, which is scarcely above the size of a Fila- 
ment, after giving Twigs to the Coccygeus Muscle, 
perforates the Sacro-sciatic Ligaments, and terminates 
in the Muscles and Integuments of the Anus. 

Sciatic Nerve- — The Sciatic or Ischiatic Nerve, — pas- 
ses obliquely through the Notch of the Ilium, under the 
Pyriform Muscle. It goes afterwards over the other 
short Rotator Muscles, and is placed between the Tu- 
ber Ischii and Trochanter Major, where it is covered 
by the Gluteus Maximus. 

After leaving the Pelvis, it descends in the back-part 
of the Thigh, first upon the Long Flexors and Adductor 
Magnus, and then between the latter and Os Femoris 
to the Ham, where it obtains the name of Popliteus. 

In this course, it gives out the following Branches, 
which supply the Muscles and Integuments on the back- 
part of the Thigh, viz. 

Twigs to the Rotators of the Thigh, which come off 
from it after its passage through the Sciatic Notch. 

The Cutaneous Posterior Superior, which arises within 
the Pelvis, and passing out with the Sciatic, is divid- 
ed into Branches, some of which are reflected to the 
Scrotum in the Male, and to the posterior parts in the 
Labia in the Female, and, in both, to the Skin about 
the Anus and Perineum. — The principal Branches of th'i9 
Nerve puss downwards, supplying the Integuments of 
the back part of the Thigh, as far as the bending of the 
Knee. 

A Branch to the'long Head of the Biceps. 
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Two small Nerves, tlie one termed Cutaneus Internum 
Superior, which comes oft - near the upper part of the 
Thigh, and vanishes in the Skin, a little farther down ; 
the other termed Cutaneus Internus Inferior, which ari- 
ses from the former, goes down the posterior part of 
the Thigh, and then descending upon the inner Head of 
the Gastrocnemius Externus, terminates in the Integu- 
ments of the Calf of the Leg. 

A Large Common Trunk, and sometimes, instead of 
it, separate Branches, which arise near the middle of the 
Thigh, and are distributed to the Adductor Magnus, 
Semimembranosus, Biceps, and Sem'rtendinosus. 

Nervus Popliteus. — The Popliteal Nerve is situated be- 
tween the Ham-strings, and between the Skin and Pop- 
liteal Blood-vessels. 

A little above the bending of the Knee, it is divided 
into a small External, and a large Internal Branch ; the 
former named Fibular, and the latter Tibial Nerve. 

The Tibial and Fibular Nerves adhere, for some way, 
by Cellular Substance, and even the Trunk of the Scia- 
tic may be split into these two Nerves for a considera- 
ble way up the Thigh. 

The Fibular, — termed also Peroneal Nerve, — sends off, 
at its beginning, the Cutaneus Externus, which is a small 
Branch giving Twigs to the under end of the Biceps, 
and which, after running down on the outer Head of the 
Gastrocnemius, disappears in the Integuments of the 
same side of the Leg. 

Over the outer Condyle of the Os Femoris, it gives 
oft' another Cutaneus Branch, which goes over the Gas- 
trocnemius Muscle, and, after anastomosing with a 
Branch of the Tibialis, goes along the outer part of the 
Leg, and terminates in the Integuments of the side of 
ihe Foot- 

The Fibular Nerve afterwards passes over the Head 
cf the Fibula, and divides into Superficial and Deep 
Branches, which supply the Muscles and Integuments 
of the outer and fore-part of the Leg. 

The Superficial Fibular crosses over the Fibula, im- 
mediately under its articulation, and perforating the Pe- 
roneus Longus, and going over the Brevis, it gives 
Branches to both, and afterwards becomes Subcutane 
ibont the middle of the outer parts of the Leg. 
T 3 
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It sends Branches to the Matatarsus, to the Extensor 
Digitomm Brevis, and others, which, after anastomo- 
sing upon the upper part of the Foot, furnish Dorsal 
Branches to both, and afterwards becomes S ibcutane- 
ous-, about the middle of the outer parts of the Leg. 

It sends Branches to the Metatarsus, to the Extensor 
Dijytorum Brevis, and others, which, after anastomo- 
sing upon the upper part of the Foot, furnish Dorsal 
Branches to the larger Toes. 

The Deep Fibular Nerve crosses over the Fibula im- 
mediately above the former, and divides into several 
Branches, viz. 

A Reflected Branch to the soft parts of the Joint : 
A Branch to the Pc; ioneus Longus : 

A Branch to the Tibialis Anticus : 

Branches to the Extensor Pollicis, and Extensor Digi- 
torum Longus : 

Filaments which creep *\long the Periosteum of the 
Tibia, and others which adhere to the Coats of the Ti- 
bial Artery. 

The longest Branch of the Nerve accompanies the 
Anterior Tibial Artery, and divides upon the Foot into 
Branches, which have some connections with each other, 
and supply the Extensor Digitorum Brevis.— Some Fi- 
laments continued from the Branches run to the Mus- 
culi Interossei, while others of more considerable size 
go to some of the innermost Toes, one Twig sinking 
with a Branch of the Anterior Tibial Artery to the 
Deep Muscles of the Sole. 

The Tibial Nerve passes between the Heads ol 
Gastrocnemius Muscle, and after perforating the origin 
of the Soleus, descends between it and the Flexor Di- 
gitorum Longus, upon the Posterior Tibial Artery, to 
the under part of the Leg ; in which course it sends off 
the following Nerves, viz. 

The Cammunicans Tib'ue, — which accompanies the 
Vena Sapliaena Minor in the back-part of the Leg, and 
to the outer part of the Foot. 

Behind the Belly of the Gastrocnemius, the Coim 
municans sends a Branch to be consumed in the Fat ; 
and a little lower, it anastomoses with the communicat- 
ing Branch of the Fibular Nerve. 

The under part cf this Nerve is dispersed upon the 
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Internments of the outer Ankle and Adjacent side of 
the Foot, some Branches passing as fur as the Dorsal 
side of two or three of the smaller Toes. 

Branches to both Heads of the Gastrocnemius, to the 
Plantaris, and to the Soleus. 

Near the middle of the Leg, it sends Branches to the 
Tibialis Posticus, to the Flexor Digitorum and Flexor 
Pollicis, 

One or two Cutaneus Branches, dispersed upon the 
Skin at the under and inner part of the Leg. 

Near the Ankle a Branch which passes behind the 
Tendo Achillis, principally to the Integuments of the 
outer and back part of the Foot. 

The Tibial Nerve passes afterwards between the Ar- 
teries and Os Calcis into the Sole. 

In the hollow of the Os Calcis, after detaching Bran- 
ches to the parts adjacent, it divides into Internal and 
External Plantar Nerves, which are nearly of equal size. 

The Internal Plantar Nerve runs near the inner side 
of the Sole, sends Filaments to the Abductor Pollicis, 
Flexor Digitorum Brevis, and Flexor Digitorum Acces- 
sorius, and Twigs to the Lumbricales. 

It afterwards gives out four large Branches splitting 
into others, which run with the Arteries along the 
Plantar sides of the three first Toes, and inner side of the 
fourth Toe, — in the manner the Radial Nerve runs a- 
long the corresponding Fingers. 

The External Plantar Nerve, sends Branches to the 
Heel, and passes with the Artery of the same name 
to near the outer edge of the Sole, where it splits in- 
to three Principal Branches. 

The two first run to the adjacent, sides of the fourth 
and fifth Toes, and outer side of the Little Foe, the 
inner one often anastomosing with a corresponding 
Branch of the Internal Plantar. 

The third forms an Arch corresponding with that 
of the External Plantar Artery, furnishes Branches to 
the short Muscles of the Little Toe, to the Interossei, 
Lumbricales, and Transversalis, and terminates in the 
short Muscles of the Great Toe. 

The Plantar Digital Nerves send Filaments, and up- 
on the Toes anastomose with each other, and with the 
Dorsal Digital Nerves, — as the Palmar Digital Nerves. 
do in the Hand. T 4 
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238 
239 
255 
324 

36 
21.0 
263 
271 



Pelvis, lymphatics of the, 
— — , blood vessels of the 

, nerves of the 

PENIS, 

— — , lymphatics of the 
, blood vessels of the 

, nerves of the 

Pericardium, 
Perineum, 
Peritoneum, 
Peroneal artery, 

nerve, 

Pharyngeal artery, 

Pharynx, 

Phrenic nerve, 

Pia mater, 

Pinguedo, 

Placenta, 

Plantar artery and arch, 

Pleura, 

l'oniuin Adami, 
„ , c Tarini, 
P » Ui {varoU l: 



25 nerves, 

199 Salivary glands, 

^Saph*na,vena,{ =; 5 

157 Saphsenus, nervus, 

253 b( - aU ' lvestibuli,5 
325 Scapular arteries, 
88 nerve 



274 

271 

62 

236 
307 
264 
272 
33 
150 
8 



si 



170 Sciatic artery, 

111 nerve, 

271 Sclerotic coat, 

273 Scrotum, 

213 Sebaceous ducts, 

75 Second pair of nerves, or optic, 247 
314 Secondines, l"7 

14 Semicircular canals of the cochlt a,'>3 
9 Semilunar ganglion, 321 

178 Seminal .. 155 

273 SENSES, organs of the 

85 Septum cerebri, or falx, 11 

77 cerebelli, 12 

— Iiicidujii, IH 

- penis, 158 



25 
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h pair of nerves, 

of dura mater, 
Sxtli pair of nerves, 
kill, 

Skin, 

Sp< rniatic artery and vein, 
Spermatic cord, 

Spincter v( sicoe, 

SPINAL MARROW, of tlic 

. nerves, origin of the 

Spiral nerve, 
Splanchnicus nervus. 
SPLEEN, 

•-, lymphatics of the 

Splenic artery, 

vein, 

-nerves, 



288 

J4, 233 

288 



25fi 
153 

324 
149 
299 
ib 
309 
317, 321 
137 
200 
249 
251 
322 
158 



Spongiosum, corpus, urethra", 

Stapedius, ou 

Stapes, 59 

Stomach, 113 

, absorbents of the, 116, H)8 

, blood vessels or 115, 247 

.nerves of the 116,321 

Sublingual artery, 217 

Submental artery, , 218 

Suboccipital n 304 

Superbus, 44 

Superciua, 28 

Superior cava, 246 
SUPERIOR EXTREMITY, 

, lymphatics of the 208 

, blood essilsof 2.35 

, nerves of the 304 

Supra-orbitar artery, 224 

TiEnialuppoi 19 

seirucirculuris of Haller, 18 

Tarsea arteria, 270 

Tarsus of the eye-lids, 28 

Tela choroidea, 20 

Temporal artery, 221 

— — vein,' 228 

Tensor tyinpani, 60 

Tentorium cerebelli, 12 

Testes. 150 

lymphatics of the 194 

— blood vessels of 153 254 

— —— nerves of the 325 

Thalami nervorum opticorum, 18 
Third pair of nerves, or niotores 

oculorum, 282 

Thoracic duct, 92, 200 

THORAX, of the 81 

, blood-vessels within 244 

\ — , nerves within the 314 

THROAT, of the 75 

Thyroidea arteria {}*£ f£ 



Tibial arteries 2p° 

veins, 273 

nerve, 331 

Tomentum cerebri, 15 

TONGUE, of the 70 

, lymphatics of the 206 

, blood-vessels of 218 

, nerves of the 286 

Tonsils, 75 
Torcular Heroptrili, 13, 231 

Tractiu optici, ls 

Tragicus, *4 

Tragus, 52 

Tricuspid valve, 93 

Trofihlearis, 45 

Tuber annulare, 25 

Tubercula quadrigemma, 22 

Tuberculum Lowevi, 92 

Tubes, Eustachian, * 7 

, Fnltofiian, 166 

Tunica albuginea, 151 

arachnoidea, 14 

aranea, or vitrea, 42 

choroides, 34 

scelerotica, 33 

vaginalis, 151 

Tympanum, 56 

Vagina, l fi 7 

Vaginal artery, 258 

Valves of the absorbents, 190 

Of the veins, 213 

— > of heart and arteries 93 

Valvula coli, 127 
Vasabrevia, 248,252 

efferentia of the testes, 154 

C efferentia > of absor- .g, 

— J. inferential bents, 

- Iact(a > ^e'cundi}s (;ncris ' 197 
Vasa vasorum, 
VEINS, of the 
Velum Vieusseniif 
Vena cava, general course of 

, superior, 

, inferior, 

Vena magna ipsius penis, 

Vena ports, 

Ventr cles of the brain, 17 

of the heart, 91 
Vermiform appendix of the coe- 

eum, 127 

Vesica urinaria, 147, 102 

Vesicalis ima arteria, 26*4 

Vesicula fellis, 135 

Vestible of the labyrinth, 61 

of the pudendum, 171 

VISCERA, of the 3 

Vitreous humour, 41 



209 
212 
22 
215 
246 
276 
260 
253 
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Ulnar arteries, 238 Ureters, 146. Ifrt 

nerve, 311 Urethra, 159, 171 

Umbilical cord, 177 UTERUS, of the 163 

artery, 257 , appendages of 165 

Volar arches, 241 Uvula, 

Vorticose veins, 230 Zonula ciliaris. 52 
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